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ELECTION RESULTS SEND CHEER TO THE 
OCCUPANT OF THE WHITE HOUSE 


ONE of the elections held 
last month—except the New 
York City election—would 
ordinarily have attracted 


more than passing attention. 
But in the present turbulent condition 
of politics any old election becomes the 


object of national interest. It may 
be the election of a university regent 
in Michigan, or a judge in Illinois, or 
a mayor in Louisville, or a special elec- 
tion for a congressman in a remote 
district in Maine. No matter. At 
once it becomes an affair of national 
import and is subjected to searching 
analysis to determine what is shown by 
it—whether the Progressives are gain- 
ing or losing, whether public sentiment 
is back of Wilson or beginning to break 
away, whether the Republicans are 
coming back, whether the Socialists 
show an alarming increase. Politics to- 
day, like modern art, has a distinct 
“futurist” quality—one can read into 
it almost any kind of meaning. 


The First Election 
Since the Tariff 
Was Revised. 


NE thing that gave peculiar in- 
terest to the recent elections 
was the fact that they were the 

first to be held since the Democratic 
revision of the tariff. In the last fifty 
years no party has ever before revised 
the tariff without paying a heavy price 
at the next election. But the curse 
seems at last to have been lifted. There 
are no signs in the returns last month 
of Democratic reverses There are 
obvious indications of a contrary kind. 
In Massachusetts, David I. Walsh, the 


administration candidate, was elected 
governor by a plurality of more than 
50,000, the largest ever given a Demo- 
crat for that office, and, for the first 
time since the Civil War, the Repub- 
licans lost control of the legislature. 
In New Jersey, James F. Fielder, the 
Wilson candidate, wins, despite the de- 
fection of certain Democratic bosses, 
by about 30,000. In Maryland, where the 
first real contest for the direct election 
of a United States Senator was held, 
Blair Lee, the administration candi- 
date, was elected “by the largest ma- 
jority,” according to the Baltimore 
Sun, “given a Democratic candidate in 
a score of years.” Into each of these 
three state elections national issues, 
especially the tariff, were injected and 
national leaders participated. But a 
still clearer verdict, perhaps, comes 
from the special election held in the 
third congressional district of Massa- 
chusetts. Here, in what has been a 
protectionist stronghold, a few weeks 
after the most sweeping tariff revision 
downward seen in half a century, the 
Democrats made a gain of 1,090 votes 
over that of a year ago, while the 
Progressive vote remained stationary 
(just two less), and the Republican 
vote fell off 1,918. “The essential 
meaning of the elections in the various 
states, considered as a whole,” says the 
Springfield Republican (Ind.), “is a 
vote of confidence in the President of 
the United States and his friends and 
supporters in Congress.” There is lit- 
tle difference of opinion on this point. 
The result, so The Outlook rather 
grudgingly admits, “does form an en- 
couragement to the Administration.” 


The Democrats Remain 
a Minority Party. 

ET while it is generally conceded 
i that the result of the elections 

is distinctly encouraging to the 
administration, the fact that President 
Wilson still has behind him only a 
minority party is emphasized in much 
of the comment. The division of the 
opposition, which alone made Wilson 
possible as President, also makes 
Walsh and Fielder possible as Gov- 
ernors. The N. Y. Times points out 
that where the Progressives lose votes 
they lose not to the Democratic but to 
the Republican party. For Mr. Wil- 
son’s triumph to be complete, says the 
Times, “those wandering Progressives 
ought to have been attracted to the 
Democratic camp. The returns 
show that party relations are unstable, 
and that the Democrats must walk 
warily if they are to retain their rule 
as a minority.” In Massachusetts, 
despite their victory, the Democrats 
are in a minority of 80,000, and in New 
Jersey the combined opposition vote 
was larger last month than it was last 
year. The division between the Pro- 
gressives and Republicans, therefore, 
alone gives a lease of power to the 
Democrats. That division shows, in 
many of the election returns, signs of 
healing. In New Jersey, where Roose- 
velt beat Taft last year by 145,000 to 
88,000, Colby, the Progressive candi- 
date for Governor this year, failed to 
carry a single county, about 60,000 of 
the Progressives voting, apparently, for 
Stokes, the Republican candidate. In 
Maryland, in the direct election of a 
Senator, the Progressives polled but 10 
per cent. of their Roosevelt vote. In 
Massachusetts, Bird, the Progressive 
candidate, took second place, with 126,- 


















ooo votes, while Gardner, the Repub- 
lican candidate, with 116,000, took third 
place; but on the other state offices, the 
Republican candidates led the Pro- 
gressives by from 49,000 to 67,000. 


The Progressives Are 
Playing “A Waiting 

Game.” 
UT the Progressives, if at all dis- 
B couraged by the election returns, 
are far from admitting it. Gov- 
ernor Hiram Johnson, of California, 
declares that the only clear-cut con- 
test between Progressives and Re- 
publicans was in Massachusetts, and he 
builds high hopes on the vote for Bird. 
The Springfield Republican thinks the 
results in New Jersey and Massachu- 
setts are so contradictory that they 
may be said to neutralize each other: 
“the deadlock continues and the coun- 
try must await the congressional and 
state elections in the fall of next year 
for more decisive developments.” In 
the next New York legislature the 
Progressives claim to have 24 members 
(most of whom, however, were in- 
dorsed either by the Democrats or the 
Republicans), and in the next Massa- 
chusetts legislature they have 17 mem- 
bers, who appear to hold the balance of 
power. In the Louisville mayoralty 
election, they increased their vote by 
5,000, while the Republicans lost 2,000. 
Says the Emporia, Kansas, Gazette, a 


CRUELTY TO ANIMALS 
—Rogers in N. Y. Herald 
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Progressive paper, edited by William 
Allen White: 

“We may as well. be entirely frank. 
This is a waiting game. So long as 
the Democratic party continues under its 
present progressive leadership there is no 
chance for the Progressives, and so far 
as that goes, we don’t care for the offices 
while the Democrats carry out the prin- 
ciples of the Progressive platform. On 
the other hand, when the Democratic 
patronage gives out, probably the pro- 
gressive leadership of the Democratic 
party will begin to crumble. The Demo- 
cratic standpatters will begin to appear. 
Then when the progressive leadership of 
the Democracy fails, the Progressive 
party will be in a position to offer a de- 
cent home to the progressive Democrats. 
That may be next year. It may be the year 
after; it may be in 1916, or it may be in 
1920. It will take time to wreck the 
Democratic party on the same rock of 
standpatism on which the Republicans 
went to pieces. But surely the wreck 
will come.” 


Democratic Rejoicing 
Over the Defeat of 
Tammany. 


HE peculiar distinction is ours to- 
day,” said the N. Y. Evening 
Post, speaking of the New York 
City election, “of being almost the only 
large city to win against a machine.” 
The Republican machine in Philadel- 
phia routed the fusion forces by 30,- 
000 plurality, a result “especially dis- 
heartening” in view of Blankenberg’s 
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dumb, and his Counselors stood 
As if They wee changed into blocks. of Wood, 
Unable to move o step, or Cry 
Toth East-side Voters skipping by, 
— Could only Follow with the eye 
That wuddened crowd ot Thy Pi per's tack, 
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THE PIED PIPER 
—Rogers in N. Y. Herald 


good record. Hunt was defeated in 
Cincinnati by the Republican machine 
—his first defeat after a series of bril- 
liant victories. In Pittsburg the con- 
test lay between the Penrose organiza- 
tion (Republican) and the Flinn orgar- 
ization (Progressive), the former wiz- 
ning by a close margin. In Indian- 
apolis, Taggart’s candidate won in a 
triangular partisan campaign, the non- 
partisan movement being unable to ac- 
complish anything, tho it elected 
mayors in four other smaller cities in 
Indiana. But New York City, in elect- 
ing Mitchel mayor by 121,000, and the 
entire Fusion ticket, gave the friends 
of non-partisanship in municipal elec- 
tions glory enough for one day. Altho 
Judge McCall was the regular Demo- 
cratic candidate for mayor, the Demo- 
cratic press of the nation rejoices in 
his defeat. “For that result,” says the 
Atlanta Journal (Dem.), “all good 
Democrats will return much gratitude. 
Tammany has masqueraded under the 
colors of Democracy during many 
years of power.” Says another Demo- 
cratic paper, the Richmond Times-De- 
spatch: “The people of New York 
elected John Purroy Mitchel Mayor of 
New York yesterday, but they did more 
than that. They dealt to Tammany, 
sunk to the lowest depths of degrada- 
tion it has known since Tweed’s: day, 
the most terrible blow it has sustained 
since Tilden smashed it into a pulp.” 
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The Congressional Insur- 
rection That Failed. 


UT the most important result of 

the elections took place not in 

New York City, nor in Massa- 
chusetts, nor in New Jersey. It took 
place, if the Washington correspondent 
of the N. Y. Times is correct, in Wash- 
ington itself. He proceeds to tell “the 
underground story of the insurrection 
that failed.” It seems that the Democrats 
of the House and Senate, exasperated 
by the delay in putting Democrats into 
federal offices, had the plot all ar- 
ranged for teaching President Wilson 
a lesson. The revolt was scheduled for 
the week after election. Senators 
O’Gorman, Reed and Hitchcock were 
to be the leaders in the Senate; Bart- 
lett of Georgia, and Ben Johnson, of 
Kentucky, in the House. The first les- 
son was to be in connection with the 
currency bill; but there were to be 
other lessons later. Hitchcock is ex- 
asperated because the Nebraska patron- 
age is all going to Bryan. Reed was 
sore because of the President’s refusal 
to appoint his man postmaster in Ken- 
sas City. “There isn’t a doubt that the 
House of Representatives was perfectly 
prepared to blaze out into a roar of 
opposition against President Wilson.” 


Wilson’s Domination 
of Congress. 
HEN came the elections, and after 
looking over the returns from 
New Jersey, Massachusetts and 
Maryland, the leaders of the revolt 
were stricken mute. Senator O’Gor- 
man, who had said privately not long 
before that in his opinion “the honey- 
moon period of this administration has 
just about passed,” immediately “came 
into camp” on the currency bill, “and 


voted for everything that President 
Wilson wanted.” The disgruntled 


Congressmen are to-day “eating out 
of the President’s hand.” Hitchcock 
alone is left to carry on the revolt, and 
he “is negligible because of his personal 
animus.” How true this story is in 
details we can not say. But the per- 
sonal domination of the President has 
undoubtedly been strengthened. “As 
things stand,” Sam Blythe wrote sev- 
eral weeks ago in the Saturday Even- 
ing Post, “he is the actual Government 
of this country—not merely the execu- 
tive head of the nation by virtue of his 
presidency, but the actual Government. 
And the reason for that is he knows 
more than the men in association with 
him. He knows he knows more, and so 
do they. Thus his power is complete.” 





Law of diminishing returns—candidate, can- 
did, canned.—Wall Street Journal. 


One of Old Billy Sulzer’s faithful friends 
says: “He made some mistakes, but his inten- 
tions were all right. Exactly so; it was the 
market that went wrong.—Houston Post. 

So neither Mr. Sulzer nor Mr. Murphy would 
accept Anthony N. Brady’s money. Perhaps it 
was from the shock that Mr. Brady died.— 
Syracuse Post-Standard. 

Billy Suizer says he has no ax to grind. 
Apparently, the other fellows had the ax and 
the result shows it didn’t need grinding.—Hous- 
ton Post. 


We suppose when Sulzer gets back into the 
legislature his punishment may be said to be 
complete.—Houston Post. 


This much may be said for Bill: He is the 
first man that ever got up and tackled the 
steam-roller after it had passed over him.— 
Florida Times-Union, 


The Tammany cry for economy was evidently 
misinterpreted by the voters, who took it to re- 
fer to ballots instead of dollars.—N. Y. Evening 
Post. 


The donkey is in clover; but the tiger will 
have tu learn to eat thistles—Washington Post. 





SHIFTING THE LINE OF BATTLE ON THE 
CURRENCY BILL 


INCE the currency bill was 

passed by the House and has 

been in the hands of the 

Senate committee, a_ striking 

change has come about in the 
line of battle. The main point of at- 
tack was at first on the entire control, 
by presidential appointees, of the fed- 
eral reserve board. In the last few 
weeks it has shifted to the alleged “new 
greenbackism” to be found in the pro- 
vision for treasury notes. The old 
war-cry of “fiat money” that has been 
heard in nearly every great currency 
contest of the nation has been resound- 
ing again. For a while it looked as 
tho the contest this time was to be 
on matters of detail: The number of 
regional reserve banks; the amount of 
capital stock to be subscribed by the 
national banks, the right of the banks 
to a minority vote or at the least an 
advisory voice in the proceedings of 
the Reserve Board. The provision for 


a new form of treasury notes, to be 
issued as asset currency, was not over- 
looked, but it was at first touched upon 
lightly. Now all the twelve-inch guns 
of the opposition are seen converging 
upon that one point in a strenuous can- 
nonade. Or, as the Springfield Re- 
publican puts it, “the ghost of irre- 
deemable paper is trotted out to 
frighten business interests.” 


The “New Green- 
backism.” 
UST who it was who first suc- 
J ceeded in shifting the line of as- 
sault can not be said; but Senator 
Aldrich, Frank Vanderlip, A. Barton 
Hepburn and A. Piatt Andrew have all 
had a hand in it, and the New York 
Sun has been, of all the papers, the 
busiest in focusing attention on the 
new point of assault. But there is one 
striking thing observable about this 
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charge upon “the new Greenbackism.” 
It is boldly proclaimed and ably led; 
but many of the “sound-money” ad- 
vocates who have always heretofore 
been quick to respond to such a call to 
arms are to-day raising their voices 
not in response but in protest. If it 
is indeed Greenbackism that the new 
currency bill contains, then there never 
before was a time when Greenbackism 
had such sturdy defenders in the ranks 
of the financially orthodox. Jacob H. 
Schiff, Charles A. Conant, John V. 
Farwell, Jeremiah W. Jenks, and such 
papers as the N. Y. Evening Post, the 
N. Y. Journal of Commerce and the 
Springfield Republican refuse to join in 
the charge and deprecate the appeals 
that are made as misleading and mis- 
chievous. This is the most notable 
thing in the developments of the month 
at Washington. We have seen the old 
battle-cries that stirred the blood in 
the past on the tariff question grow 
strangely impotent this year. Appar- 
ently something of the same sort is 
happening to the battle-cries of the past 
on the money question. 


Senator Aldrich Rings 
the Tocsin of Alarm. 


HE proposals with reference to 
T note issue,” said Senator Aldrich, 

speaking several weeks ago be- 
fore the Academy of Political Science, 
“are radical and revolutionary in their 
character and at variance with all the 
accepted canons of economic law.” 
He was speaking of the Owen-Glass 
bill. He admitted that “in a majority 
of cases” it proposes remedies built 
on sound principles. Then he pro- 
ceeded to cull from the history of the 
world instances to show the peril aris- 
ing from paper money issues. Coming 





“I RETURNED HIM THE $25,000” 
—Macauley in N. Y. orld 
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PINIONED 
—Robinson in N. Y. Tribune 


down again to the pending bill, he de- 
clared that “there is no limitation in 
the bill of the amount of commercial 
paper that a reserve bank may re- 
discount or purchase,” and therefore 
“no substantial limitation” to the 
amount of treasury notes that may be 
issued. No provision for the retire- 
ment of such notes appears, and we 
may expect that, by the operation of 
the Gresham law, they will become a 
permanent and constantly increasing 
addition to our currency. Another 
form would be added to the seven 
forms of currency which we already 
have, and possibly five different forms 
might be added, giving us twelve in all. 
Senator Aldrich continued: 


“It is not too much to say that the pro- 
posals in the bill came to the country as 
an absolute surprise. There had been no 
suggestion that an attempt was to be 
made to revive the greenback heresy, or 
to adopt in legislation the rejected 
theories of the Populist party. The 
Democratic candidate for the Presidency 
was silent upon the subject during the last 
campaign; and he has not, so far as I 
am aware, up to this time, publicly ex- 
pressed his approval of Mr. Bryan’s ideas 
with reference to note issue. The large 
majority of the American people who fa- 
vor sound money believed that the ques- 
tion of further greenback issues was 
settled permanently by the elections of 
1896 and the following years. If the 
House bill should be enacted into a law, 
Mr. Bryan will have achieved the purpose 
for which he has been contending for a 
decade.” 


Bryan’s Hand in the 
Currency Bill. 


HIS reference to Mr. Bryan ap- 
T pears over and over in the criti- 
cisms of the bill. The N. Y. Sun 
harps upon it continually. This note 
provision, it says, “is the triumph of 
William J. Bryan, who for twenty 


years has sought vainly until now to 
make his monetary delusions prevail.” 
It quotes from a recent address by him 
in Waterloo, Iowa, as follows: 


“By the provisions of the new bill the 
Government loans money without requir- 
ing bonds. This enables the Government 
to put into a community more money than 
it takes out. The Government asks in re- 
turn something that every banker should 
be willing to concede, namely, that the 
Government should issue the money itself. 
Why let the banks issue the money in 
times of peace, when the Government 
must issue in time of trouble? The 
President has taken the position that the 
Government should issue the money, and 
I think he is right. I also believe the 
banks will have to concede this point 
whether they want to or not.” 


The treasury notes, the Sun points 
out, are promises to pay; yet Mr. 
Bryan calls them money. They are 
secured not by gold alone but by gold 
“or lawful money,”—that is to say, by 
gold or other promises to pay. “Could 
anything,” it urges, “be more effect- 
ively devised to start the country on 
the road to fiat money and make popu- 
lar delusion prevail than the device 
which Mr. Bryan is already expound- 
ing to the people in the amazing terms 
just cited?” 


Vanderlip Sees Peril 
in the Government 
Printing Press. 


HE same line of argument is fol- 

lowed by Mr. Vanderlip, formerly 

of the Treasury department, now 
president of the National City Bank 
of New York City. In fact, he says, 
the treasury notes based on commercial 
paper are a fiat money issue, having no 
gold to cover them and no adequate 
means of redemption so far as the Gov- 
ernment is concerned. The safeguards 
thrown about the banks that issue 





























them are such, he admits, as would 
enable us to go on under such a system 
perhaps for a long time without dif- 
ficulty. But— 


“That very fact, however, would lead 
the general public to see that currency 
turned out by a Government printing 
press, and loaned to a bank to be re- 
loaned by them, seemed successfully to be 
performing all the functions of money, 
and there will certainly be a political fac- 
tion quick to demand a short cut by the 
way of the loaning of such money direct 
to the people without the intervention of 
a bank. There is danger in the Govern- 
ment assuming this unnecessary obliga- 
tion, but the really grave danger lies in 
the leading the public to accept the fallacy 
that the Government can print paper 
for which it provides within itself no 
metallic means for redemption, and have 
that paper successfully perform all the 
functions of a proper circulating note.” 


The system which Mr. Vanderlip 
drew up, at the request of members of 
the Senate committee, provides for a 
central bank, which shall be entirely 
controlled by the Government, and the 
stock of which shall be owned by either 
the Government or the people. It 
would be authorized to issue notes se- 
cured by 100 per cent. of rediscounted 
commercial paper and 50 per cent. of 
gold. Like the present bank notes, 
they would be the obligation of the 
bank, not of the Government, and there 
would be no other restriction on their 
quantity than that imposed by the pro- 
vision for gold and commercial paper 
to cover them. Such a central bank, 
with branches in many sections, would 
take over into its vaults, under gov- 
ernment custodianship, all the gold 
now held against the greenbacks and 
gold certificates, redeeming these as 
presented, until in time there would be 
but one kind of paper currency besides 
the silver certificates—the notes of the 
Bank of the United States secured by 
the greatest mass of gold that exists 
anywhere on earth. This central bank 
seems to be the rallying point for the 
opponents of the “new Greenbackism.” 


“SO THIS 


THE “NEW GREENBACKISM” 
“An Unbelievable Folly 
in This Day and Gen- 
eration 

NOTHER emphatic protest of the 
A am sort against the note pro- 

vision of the new bill comes from 
A. Piatt Andrew, formerly assistant 
secretary of the treasury. The pro- 
vision, he says, allows the government 
to issue hundreds of millions of its own 
notes, and against these it is not only 
not required but not even allowed to 
hold any reserve whatever beyond a 
five per cent. gold fund. No other 
gold reserve is required to be held 
even by the reserve banks, for the 
“lawful money” which they must hold 
to the extent of 33 1/3 per cent. may 
consist entirely of silver or greenbacks. 
Says Mr. Andrew: 


“The proposal seems to be ‘on all fours’ 
with the greenback and free silver pro- 
posals of earlier decades and to have 
been inspired by the same erroneous 
theories. .. . No lesson of our history is 
plainer than that the Government ought 
not to jeopardize its own credit and the 
people’s standard of value by the issue 
of new obligations that are not covered 
dollar for dollar by gold. To attempt it 
with only a 5 per cent. gold reserve in the 
Treasury such as the House bill proposes 
but does not even require would be an 
unbelievable folly in this day and gen- 
eration.” 





Greenbackism a Dead 
Bogey of the Past. 


HE language used by Mr. An- 
T drew, Mr. Vanderlip, Senator 

Aldrich and others is emphatic. 
But their statements are sharply chal- 
lenged, as we have said, by others 
whose “sound money” views have 
never been questioned. These others 
admit, in nearly every case, that the 
language in the note provision of the 
bill is a concession to Mr. Bryan and his 
followers; but they maintain that noth- 









IS TAMMANY HALL!” 


—Weed in N. Y. Tribune 
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BEWARE! 

—Weed in N. Y. Tribune 
ing vital is conceded. Jacob H. Schiff, 
the eminent banker, that, as a 
matter of principle, the proposed note 
issue should be made an obligation of 
the banks, not of the government; but 
this, he adds, “under the provisions 
and limitations of the pending meas- 
ure is in effect more a matter of form 
than substance.” The proposed bill, 
he adds, “is so nearly what we need 
that it would be most imprudent to 
defer action on it in the hope that the 
Senate would adopt a proposal for a 
central bank.” Charles A. Conant, 
former treasurer of the Morton Trust 
Company, who was sent by the federal 
government to the Philippines to re- 
organize the monetary system of the 
islands, writes to the N. Y. Evening 
Post to defend the note issue of the 
present bill. The menace of Green- 
backism, he insists, is a thing of the 
past and need no longer be feared. He 
writes: 


Says 


“The real dividing line between safety 
and danger in the issue of paper currency 
is, who has the initiative in making new 
issues? If the power lies with the busi- 
ness community through the banks, the 
system is sound, provided it is surround- 
ed by proper safeguards. If the initiative, 
however, lies with any Government off- 
cial, for the purpose of employing the 
paper to pay the current expenses of the 
Government, then the Pandora’s box of 
evil is opened, and all the devils of men- 
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“HAS HENNESSY GONE YET?” 
—Harding in Brooklyn Eagle 


ace and ruin fly out which were so graph- 
ically depicted by Senator Aldrich.” 


Mr. Conant is unable to see any rea- 
son to fear the results of the proposed 
note issue. No system, he thinks, can 
be tested by its extreme possibilities. 


Defenders of the 
Treasury Note. 


HILE the N. Y. Evening Post, 

always a “sound money” pa- 

per, admits that the language 
of the proposed note provision is 
“highly mischievous in its implica- 
tions” and was inserted “as a means 
of placating unsound thinkers of the 
3ryan stripe,” it derives great com- 
fort from the fact that “the govern- 
ment cannot of its own initiative or 
through its national board add a dol- 
lar to such circulation.” The directors 
of the regional bank, not the govern- 
ment, decide when new circulation is 
required and how much it should be. 
“Not a single traditional attribute of 
government-forced loans,” it thinks, 
“attaches to the notes.” The N. Y. 
Journal of Commerce takes a similar 
view. It also sees the hand of Bryan 
in the bill; but, nevertheless, it does 
not think it is fairly open to any such 
slashing attack as Senator Aldrich has 
made upon it. The note provision vio- 
lates sound principles; but under the 
safeguards imposed it would conform 
much more nearly to a genuine bank 
currency than to a government cur- 
rency. The Springfield Republican 
sings in the same key. It is idle, it 
maintains, to compare these proposed 
note issues with the greenbacks. 


“They are really bank notes, issued 
in the first instance by the treasury to the 
banks, in response to the needs of com- 
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merce and not in response to the needs 
of the government, which is a vital dis- 
tinction between an elastic bank currency 
and fiat money. The notes are to be fully 
protected by commercial paper and bank 
reserves, and will be a genuine asset cur- 
rency. The government’s guaranty rein- 
forces the system. It is a mixture of 
theories as to the issue of paper money, 
but we have yet to see a conclusive dem- 
onstration that the currency would be 
dangerous in practice, in any respect 
whatever.” 


Since most of the foregoing discus- 





sion was held, the Senate committee, by 
a vote of 8 to 4, has dropped the phrase 
“lawful money” from the note provi- 
sion, leaving the proposed notes re- 
deemable in gold alone. This, the 
N. Y. Sun admits, will, if the action 
is finally sustained by the committee 
and then by Congress, be “a tremendous 
gain for the economic welfare of the 
United States.” The N. Y. World is 
more positive: “It will rob the charge 
against the bill of fiatism of all reasona- 
ble force.” 





Pank- 
“no 


In his memorandum concerning Mrs. 
hurst, Commissioner Caminetti says she has 
occupation”; but he can’t make the British au- 
thorities believe that.—Manchester Union. 

The department of agriculture has come out 
in defense of the crow. Is the administration 
already getting ready to put it in the menu?— 
Philadelphia Star. 


President Wilson’s announcement that the 
United States will never take another foot of 
territory by conquest looks like a deliberate slap 
at Champ Clark’s to grab Canada.— 
Boston Transcript. 


program 


Colonel Roosevelt was charmed with Rio, where 
people drink three and four cups of coffee at a 
stretch.—Syracuse Post-Standard. 





YUAN SHI KAI EXTINGUISHES THE 
CHINESE REPUBLIC 


Y THE time Yuan Shi Kai 

had finished the wholesale ar- 

rests of senators, representa- 

tives, judges and journalists 

which have made the month 
so lively in Peking, there was prac- 
tically nothing left of the Chinese Re- 
public except himself. The capital, in 
the light of the latest despatches, has 
become an armed camp. His War 
Minister is a mere clerk, the foreign 
office is Yuan’s desk, and the only 
treasury is his private purse. A few 
score intimidated natives of China, 
some in frock coats, assemble now and 
then as a sort of constituent assembly. 
With this situation, observes the Paris 
Matin, the great powers are far more 
satisfied than ever. There is someone 
with whom to negotiate loans and from 
whom to secure concessions. Yuan ex- 
hibits clauses of the constitution which 
apparently empower him to dissipate or 
integrate the republic as if it were a 
mass of building blocks. The one em- 





MURPHY: “EUROPE! ONE WAY” 


barrassment to him is the existence of 
so large a revolutionary element in the 
southern provinces. Patriots have 
taken refuge in large numbers in pro- 
vincial cities inland from the great 
river. Conspiracy is everywhere. It 
is promoted by the existence of preda- 
tory bands roving hither and thither 
in quest of plunder. Every provincial 
capital has its regiments of unpaid sol- 
diery abandoned to pillage, to murder 
and to revolution. In Peking for the 
moment prevails an armed truce, the 
despotism of Yuan being mitigated only 
by the diplomatic corps. The interior 
grows more and more familiar with the 
anti- Yuan flags raised by this rebel and 
that over a rank and file anxious to risk 
their lives for any cause and any leader. 









—Weed in N. Y. Tribune 





























Yuan Expects to Raise 
Many More Millions. 


INDING himself master of the 
F capital, Yuan told the diplomatic 

corps that he needed a hundred 
million dollars. Arrangements are in 
progress to provide him with this vast 
sum, according to the Peking corre- 
spondent of the London Telegraph, 
who has proved very well informed 
hitherto. Repeated meetings of the 
five-power group have been held in the 
Chinese capital. Its members can not 
be too peremptory with Yuan because 
he got such large instalments from 
them when he was crushing the south- 
ern rebellion last summer. If the finan- 
ciers stop his subsidies, Yuan may never 
be able to pay them anything, a point 
of which he makes much in every con- 
ference. He gave them no vouchers, 
no bonds, but vague and indefinite re- 
ceipts. However, he will regularize 
everything for a hundred millions more 
and he is just now the government. If 
Yuan were less liable to get money for 
ships and spend it upon bribes he would 
be easier to deal with from the Eu- 
ropean point of view, thinks our con- 
temporary. The difficulty is that he 
may be assassinated or disappear in a 
Manchu restoration or succumb to a rev- 
olution, leaving the five-power group 
with nothing but memoranda as se- 
curity. 





China’s Troubles and 
the Departure from 
Dollar Diplomacy. 


\ K JHEN it pleased Woodrow 
Wilson to turn his back 
upon “dollar diplomacy,” he 

brought on unwittingly the series of 

misfortunes that have led to the pres- 
ent deadlock in Peking, it would appear 
from what the Berlin Post says. The 
aims of this dollar diplomacy were 
legitimate, according to the Berlin 
organ of high finance. The United 

States government sought to employ 

its influence to secure advantages for 

American trade in all parts of the 

world. It made use of financial cor- 

porations and firms to strengthen the 
prestige of Washington diplomatically. 

In the far East during the past few 

years the United States, under the 

guidance of Mr. Taft and Mr. Knox, 
has played an active part. After some 
friction, Germany, France and Great 

Britain reached an agreement which 

made them sharers in providing cap- 

ital for the construction of railroads in 
central China. Mr. Taft decided that 
his countrymen must not be excluded 
from this enterprize. He wrote a per- 
sonal letter to Peking, insisting on the 
right of the United States, by virtue 
of an old agreement, to share in the 
work of building Chinese railroads. 

The other nations were thus forced to 

revise their plans. The four-power 

group came into being. It became a 

six-power group through the inclusion 

of Japan and Russia. President Wil- 


THE CRISIS IN MEXICO 


son came in and made it a five- 
power group by eliminating Washing- 
ton. Since then all has been confusion. 
America had thrown Chinese finance 
into a melting-pot. 


A Defense of Yuan's 
Napoleonic Attitude. 

N repudiating all Napoleonic in- 
| tentions while he held Peking down 

with the bayonet, Yuan Shi Kai 
acted in strict accordance with his 
character, observes the Paris Figaro. 
After each new display of his auto- 
cratic propensity, the dictator of China 
professes devotion to the republican 
constitution. He has done only what 
wisdom dictates, we are assured by the 
London Post. It agrees with a writer 
in the Berlin Kreus-Zeitung that the 
hopes of all who have the real welfare 
of the empire or republic—“whichever 
it is’—at heart are centered upon 
Yuan. He knows his countrymen. 
“Long before this passion arose for 
aping the political systems of the West, 
he was engaged in the work of reform. 
He will guide the nation towards those 
ideals which are now finding incoherent 
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expression among the half-educated 
and visionary patriots who can not be 
brought to understand that a republic 
in the western sense is impracticable 
until the nation has been educated up 
to a higher plane.” Yuan has not the 
slightest comprehension of what the 
word republic means in any modern 
sense, according to the Peking corre- 
spondent of the London Post, who 
knows Yuan intimately. The Chinese 
statesman’s idea of the presidential of- 
fice has been that of a benevolent and 
velvet-gloved dictator. “If he has 
made any mistake, it has been in at- 
taching too much importance to con- 
ciliation and compromize, chiefly be- 
cause he has not felt strong enough to 
strike.” However, he has been quietly 
but persistently preparing for the in- 
evitable crisis. The only uncertain 
factor in the existing situation is the 
loyalty of his troops. Efforts have 
been made to tamper with them. His 
purse may prove unequal to the task 
of meeting their demands. He is now 
fighting for his life, for the very ex- 
istence, as this competent observer 
thinks, of China as a nation. 





Mr. Bryan says the world has become better. 
But perhaps it has only seemed better since the 
fourth of March.—Philadelphia Star. 


As a growing civilized power, Mexico appears 
to have entirely too many shooting pains.— 
Baltimore American. 


Felix Diaz says he fears the death of the 
Mexican Republic. Huerta seems to fear the 
birth of one.—Houston Post. 


home November 
Thanksgiving. 


Mrs. Pankhurst will sail for 
26. And the next day 
—Boston Herald. 


will be 


You may lead a Mexican to the polls, but 
you can’t make him vote.—Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. 


As we understand President Wilson’s Mexican 
policy, Mexico is to have a set of morals even 
if we have to shoot it in.—Detroit Free Press. 





AMERICAN WARSHIPS TURN THEIR 
PROWS TOWARD MEXICO 


S the days pass by, the strain 
that grows out of the Mexican 
situation becomes increasingly 
evident not only in Mexico 
and the United States but in 

Europe as well. By the middle of last 
month the United States had seven 
battleships, two cruisers and a gunboat 
on the east coast of Mexico, under the 
command of Rear Admiral Fletcher; 
and on the west coast there were three 
armored cruisers, a gunboat and a sup- 
ply ship, under Rear Admiral Cowles. 
Last summer President Wilson issued 
orders that no move should be made by 
the army or navy that would give an 
impression that hostilities were being 
prepared for. Yet to-day fifteen Amer- 
ican warships are hovering off Mex- 
ican ports, in spite of the fact that the 
permission granted by the Mexican 
Senate for American warships to re- 
main in Mexican waters for six months 
expired over a month ago. Germany 
despatched two cruisers to Vera Cruz 
last month. England has had ships 
there for weeks. Japan has a warship 
on the way. In Mexico itself, nine 


more or less distinct revolutions have 
been going on at once. On the last day 
of October, the Huerta government 
had to defer the weekly payments to 
the clerks in a number of departments. 
A week later it issued a decree making, 
bank bills legal tender for any amount, 
and the next step expected is the de- 
mand that the banks exchange the gold 
and silver of their reserves for govern- 
ment bonds. 


Growing Impatience Over 
the President’s Mexican 
Policy. 


S the weeks have dragged on, with 
Huerta still in the saddle, with 
the recent election a fiasco, with 

the Mexican Congress summarily dis- 
solved and a hundred members im- 
prisoned on the charge of conniving 
with rebels, public sentiment in the 
United States has begun to manifest 
some impatience with the policy of our 
own state department. The Baltimore 
Sux spoke month before last of “the 
almost complete absence of criticism” 
of that policy. That is not as true now 
as it was then. Gradually the feeling is 
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finding expression that, as the Charles- 
ton News and Courier puts it, “the 
problem which faces us now seems to 
be not the avoidance of intervention 
but the performance of intervention at 
as small a cost of blood and treasure 
as possible.” The N. Y. Journal of 
Commerce, anything but a Jingo paper, 
attributes the present “aggravated com- 
plication” to a wrong start on the part 
of our government. We have taken 
the stand that there must be a free and 
fair election in Mexico before we can 
recognize its government. Says the 
Journal of Commerce: “Such an elec- 
tion has never been held in that re- 
public. There is no means within it 
capable of bringing such a thing about. 
How can the United States accomplish 
it unless it asserts a protectorate and 
takes charge of the election ma- 
chinery?” The N. Y. Tribune sees 
chaos ahead, and our attitude of neutral 
moral pressure, which “promised so 
well at the outset,” has now, it thinks, 
“failed to do its work” and will prob- 
ably have to be modified. The Topeka 
Capital sees the country “steadily drift- 
ing toward responsibility and trouble,” 
due to the fact that the administration 
“apparently has no policy.” The Detroit 
Free Press sees humiliation for all 
American citizens in our passive course. 
“All that can save the nation from dis- 
grace,” it said recently, “is a sudden 
stiffening of the administration back- 
bone and a sudden widening of the ad- 
ministration outlook.” 





CARRANZA AND HIS CABINET 


Carranza claims to have a Constitutionalist army of 80,000 
men and to have de facto control over the greater part of the 
He asks for recognition and removal of 
the embargo on sales of arms and ammunition to his followers. 


territory of Mexico. 


CURRENT OPINION 


Wanted: A Real Foreign 
Policy for the United 
States. 
OT the press alone but prominent 
N individuals as well have lately 
broken that “profound silence” 
which the N. Y. World said a few 
weeks ago had “fallen upon Mr. Wil- 
son’s critics.” Dr. Hannis Taylor— 
authority on international law and Pres- 
ident Cleveland’s minister to Spain— 
says that events in Mexico are rapidly 
driving us into the same attitude we 
were forced to take toward Cuba: 


“Exhausted by civil strife, torn by a 
grave and far-reaching agrarian question, 
deprived almost entirely of the reign of 
law, with her financial and economical life 
in serious disorder, with a large section 
of her Congress in prison, Mexico is mov- 
ing rapidly along the path of self-destruc- 
tion. Under such conditions the capital- 
ists of many European countries have al- 
ready suffered severely and that suffering 
must increase as the unfortunate land 
draws nearer to anarchy. 

“Only the blind or infatuated can be- 
lieve that if nothing is done by us to aid 
in the restoration of order the European 
nations will continue to bow forever to 
an overlordship in the New World which 
declares at once its supremacy and its 
impotency.” 


Senator Borah sees in our position 
toward Mexico defects that character- 
ize our entire foreign icy, and espe- 
cially our policy toward the republics 
of the South. After a sarcastic com- 
parison between the strife in Mexico 
and our own_ recent 
campaign in New York 
City, he goes on to say: 


“T am not speaking of 
Mexico alone, but gener- 
ally, when I say that as a 
Government and as a na- 
tion we are without a for- 
eign policy. I do not now 
refer particularly to the 
Administration, but I re- 
fer to our attitude as a 
people. Our foreign policy 
is nebulous, hesitating, un- 
defined. There was a time 
when the Monroe Doc- 
trine had a definite mean- 
ing. As Monroe announced 
it, and as it was then 
thoroly understood, it was 
a wise, useful, and definite 
policy. But its modern 
additions, and, what is 
worse, its modern possi- 
bilities, leave us in doubt, 
and every Central Amer- 
ican country in dread. We 
apparently have reached 
the point where we are 
going to say just what 
kind of government the 
different people of Central 
America shall have, so 
people can feel easy while 
another people are talking 
about establishing protec- 
torates over them, or 
while there is talk of 





censoring their governmental ambitions. 

“No one can doubt for a moment, who 
is familiar with the situation, that our 
standing with the other countries of this 
continent is greatly in peril.” 





President Wilson’s Ideals 
for This Hemisphere. 


NE evident reason for the fret- 

fulness that is making itself ap- 

parent is the repeated disap- 
pointment of the public in receiving no 
authoritative declaration of purpose on 
the part of the administration. The 
press led us to look for one as soon 
as John Lind reached Mexico City. It 
was not forthcoming. Two or three 
times since we have been keyed up 
with the same expectation, and with no 
result. A dispatch from Mexico City 
last month, to the Associated Press, told 
of an ultimatum just received from 
President Wilson. The reporters at 
once, before it was printed, rushed to 
Secretary Bryan for confirmation. He 
made no sign until after it had gone 
broadcast over the country. Then he 
denied that there was any ultimatum. 
On but one point has the public been 
able, as yet, to fix itself with any cer- 
tainty: President Wilson will not rec- 
ognize Huerta. That he has declared 
in positive tones both publicly and pri- 
vately. Beyond that, the nearest we 
can come to a definite statement of his 
policy is in his two speeches made last 
month, one in Mobile, the other in 
Swarthmore. In the latter place, in a 
eulogy of William Penn, he expressed 
himself in the following words: 


“But the extent of the American con- 
quest is not what gives America distinc- 
tion in the annals of the world. It is the 
professed purpose of the conquest, which 
was to see to it that every foot of that 
land should be the home of free, self- 
governed people, who should have no gov- 
ernment whatever which did not rest upon 
the consent of the governed. I would like 
to believe that all this hemisphere is de- 
voted to the same sacred purpose, and 
that nowhere can any government endure 
which is stained by blood or supported by 
anything but the consent of the governed.” 


In his speech in Mobile, before the 
Southern Commercial Congress, Presi- 
dent Wilson again referred to our rela- 
tions with southern neighbors: 


“The United States will never again 
seek one additional foot of territory by 
conquest. She will devote herself to 
showing that she knows how to make 
honorable and fruitful use of the territory 
she has. And she must regard it as one 
of the duties of friendship to see that 
from no quarter are material interests 
made superior to human liberty and na- 
tional opportunity. The future is going 
to be very different for this hemisphere 
from the past. Those States lying to the 
south of us will now be drawn closer to 
us by innumerable ties, and, I hope, chief 
of all by the tie of a common understand- 
ing of each other.” 























MEXICO AND THE MONROE DOCTRINE 


larceny. 


clean government?” And the 


American 


from El Paso to St. Louis without paying fare simply by keeping conductors supplied with good cigars. 


plenty of corruption of your own.” 


Financial Starvation as 
a Cure 
Ills. 


UT if President Wilson is deter- 

mined not to recognize Huerta, 

if Huerta is equally determined 
not to step down, and if we are fixed 
in our purpose not to attempt armed 
intervention in Mexico, then what is 
the answer? The N. Y. Times corre- 
spondent at Washington says the an- 
swer now being tried is “financial 
starvation” for Huerta’s government. 
Already inquiries have been made 
among the moneyed nations with this 
end in view. France has notified her 
bankers that it would be better for 
them not to advance any further funds 
to Mexico City. England has denied 
the report that her capitalists were 
about to finance Huerta for a month. 
All this is, as yet, unofficial newspaper 
talk, but that some move in conjunc- 
tion with other nations is on foot re- 
ceives general credence. On November 
10 the ministers of Costa Rica, Nicara- 
gua, Salvador, Honduras, Guatemala 
and Panama called in a body on Secre- 
tary Bryan, at the latter’s invitation, to 
receive a communication on Mexico. 
This reminds one of the suggestion 
made several months ago by John Bar- 
rett, head of the Bureau of South 
American Republics, that we invite the 
other American republics to join with 
us in intervention in Mexico for the 
purpose of restoring law and order. 
The suggestion was ridiculed at the 
time; but that was when intervention 
of any kind was looked upon as more 
remote than it now seems. Since then 
Mr. Barrett’s suggestion has been en- 
dorsed by nearly 300 papers published 
in South America and Central America. 


for Mexico’s 


They tell me your police officers steal and murder citizens on the streets. 


HUERTA AND HIS CABINET 


“What kind of a government have you in New York?” Huerta asked an American recently. 


for Mexico. 

N agitation, led by the N. Y. 
Herald, for a conference with 
other powers, European as well 

as American, to be held by the United 
States, has attracted considerable at- 
tention and support. This, the Phila- 
delphia Ledger thinks, would be the 
wisest course to follow at this time. it 
is plain to the Albany Evening Journal 
that our government can not solve the 
problem except by such a concert of 
nations, and that there is nothing in 
the Monroe Doctrine to prevent it. The 
Atlanta Journal agrees that that is the 
way to eliminate Huerta, and the N. Y. 
World thinks such a course “would kill 
the false Monroe Doctrine in every 
turbulent Latin-America state and in 
this country also.” The Washington 
Post can find nothing in the Doctrine 
to hinder such cooperation. Congress- 
man Sherwood, speaking in the House 
of Representatives, went so far as to 
suggest that one of the courses open to 
us is to establish, with the other pow- 
ers, a joint military protectorate over 
Mexico, until a stable government is 
established; but this, the N. Y. Sun 
insists, would not be tolerated by pub- 
lic opinion for a moment. Senator 
Borah not only endorses a concert of 
powers, but he believes that if we do 
not adopt such a course, then “blind ad- 
herence to the distorted idea of Monroe 
Doctrine responsibilities now prevailing 
in this country will leave us as the only 
alternative the necessity of taking pos- 
session of Mexico and Central America 
*—that is. clear down to the Panama 
Canal.” Colonel Watterson again raises 
his voice against the Monroe Doctrine, 
as an historic relic that is no longer 
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“IT see your governor is impeached for perjury and 


What do you come down here for, anyhow, to preach to us about 
failed to find an adequate reply. Huerta went on to tell how he once rode on railway trains all the way 
“Don’t talk to me!” he said; “you have 
pe e Powe ‘ : , ; : 
A Concert of Powers of any use. What we should per- 


haps have done, the Colonel thinks, 
was to recognize the Huerta govern- 
ment when the other powers did. 
“How he got there was no concern of 
ours. The Portuguese murders were 
as heinous the Mexican murders, 
yet we recognized the new régime in 
Lisbon without delay.” 


as 





Americans in Mexico 
Call for a “Square 
Deal.” 

HE point of view held by Amer- 

icans resident in Mexico is set 

forth in a pamphlet entitled “A 
Square Deal for Mexico.” It is signed 
by twenty-three Americans who have 
resided in Mexico from six to thirty- 
two years. It will take many years, 
they maintain, to make a real democ- 
racy out of Mexico. For fifty years 
after the Spanish yoke was thrown off 
the country was continuously torn by 
revolution, and the government never 
was changed except by force. There 
is no strong body of property-holding 
people of moderate means. The peons 
constitute three-fourths of the popula- 
tion, and, we are assured, their political 
capacity is below that of our Southern 
plantation negroes. Less than two per 


cent. can read and write. Millions 
have no home but a blanket. Their 
ignorance, superstition and improvi- 


dence are beyond belief. “A large per- 
centage are dirty, unmoral or grossly 
immoral, and savages at heart.” They 
have “not the vaguest conception” of 
the duties of citizenship. When Ma- 
dero was elected President only 23,000 
votes were cast out of a total popula- 
tion of fourteen millions. If there 
could be a full and free election, “there 
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CURRENT OPINION 




















a “G yton” 











is not a shadow of doubt” that the 
leading bull-fighter, Gaona, would be 
overwhelmingly elected President. Peon 
domination, it is asserted, would be far 
worse than ex-slave domination in the 
South. The Southern negroes have been 
disfranchized, and President Wilson 
does not raise a hand for a ‘full and 
free’ election there!” 
A Defense of Huerta 
by Americans in 
Mexico. 

S for Huerta, we are told by these 
A American residents of Mexico, he 

remained loyal to the established 
government of Madero until hopeless 
chaos reigned. The Senate directed 
him, as commanding general of the 
forces of Mexico City, to arrest Ma- 
dero, stop the slaughter and take charge 
of the government. Madero himself 
had become “probably mentally un- 
balanced.” In his two years of office 
eighty million pesos disappeared from 
the treasury and cannot be accounted 
for. His private secretary, on a salary 
of $480 a month, ran up bills at a sin- 
gle French restaurant of $3,000 to 
$4,000 a month. “Huerta did not seize 


CORDIALE 
—McCutchecn in Chicago Tribune 


STRAINING THE ENTENTE 


the reigns of government; they were 
thrust upon him,” and the signers of 
this pamphlet from which we are quot- 
ing are utterly unable to account for 
the prejudice against him personally 
that exists in Washington. To refuse 
to recognize any man who becomes 
president of a republic by force is “a 
sound principle which, unfortunately, is 
wholly inapplicable to Mexico now. .. . 
To attempt to hold an election in Mex- 
ico now would be a farce; to succeed 
in holding one ‘full and free’ would be 
a crime against humanity. The next 
President who occupies the Chair in 
Mexico will necessarily occupy it by 
force, whether it be the same kind of 
force used by General Diaz and Gen- 
eral Huerta, perhaps extended by the 
latter for the benefit of his successor, 
or the force of the United States, un- 
wisely used, to make possible the elec- 
tion of a Gaona.” The struggle, we 
are told, is really one between civiliza- 
tion and savagery, “with the United 
States, unfortunately, now ranged on 
the side of savagery.” Among the 
signers of this pamphlet are Paul Hud- 
con, of the Mexican Herald, and Major 
Cassius E. Gillette. 
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THE JILTED ONE IN THE SHIRT STORE 


Mexican cartoon representing President Wil- 
son, as Uncle Sam, unable to find a partner in 
the dance of the nations. Mexico, it will be 
noted, is paired off with Japan. 

—From El Hijo del Ahinzote 


Mexican cartoon representing President Wil- 
son asking the storekeeper (the Mexican 
people) for ‘‘a shirt of eleven yards’”—the 
Mexican equivalent for biting off more than 
you can chew.” 


—Perez Soto in Mexico City Multicolor 


London’s Oil Crisis Com- 
plicates Washington’s 
, Mexican Crisis. 

EITHER the flight of Felix Diaz 
N from Vera Cruz to Havana nor 

the melodrama of General Huer- 
ta’s presidential election, not even the 
comings and goings of Mr. John Lind 
nor the indiscretions of Sir Lionel 
Carden, have made the history of the 
Mexican crisis during the month now 
closing. Europe, interpreting recent 
events in the light of world politics, re- 
ceives assurances to that effect from 
great dailies in London, Paris and 
3erlin. General Carranza may lead his 
constitutional army whither he pleases, 
President Wilson may recognize whom- 
soever he likes, Sefior Gamboa, Sejfior 
Moheno and Sefor de la Fuente may 
appear and disappear in ever so many 
cabinets and in ever so many presiden- 
tial elections, but the truth is that if 
Washington wishes to intervene in 
Mexico the step can be taken only with 
the consent of Europe. Upon this 
point the London Post, in such close 
touch with diplomatic opinion as to 
be an oracle, is decided and specific. 





The Official Mexican 
Crisis and the Real 
Mexican Crisis 

NSPIRED Berlin opinion, expressed 
| through the Kreuz-Zeitung,observes 

that no great decision can be taken 
anywhere in the world without Ger- 
many and without the German Em- 
peror. From the diplomatic stand- 
point the crisis has proceeded, we 
learn from the Paris Temps, with per- 
fect correctness. The correspondence 
is impeccable in its politeness as the 
British foreign office and the Depart- 
ment of State in Washington develop 
what to the conservative London Mail 
seems an accentuated difference of 
standpoint. Technically, no one’s re- 
lations are strained. Technically, Sir 
Lionel Carden has not been indiscreet. 
Actually, the situation is vitally af- 
fected by the arrival of the oil-driven 
battleship in the King’s navy. The 
position of Britain as mistress of the 
seas is at stake. Oil is king now as 
cotton was in our civil war. The Amer- 
ican people may not have realized this 
new importance of oil. Europe is 
awake to it. 























WOODROW 


“Oil - Driven Diplomacy” 
in the Mexican Capital. 


RITISH 


oil interests may be 
sacrificed to Standard oil in- 
terests in Mexico when “the 


tug” comes. Confessing its dread of 
that, the more or less inspired London 
Post notes that “a British pound is as 
good a thing to stand up for as an 
American dollar.” Now the political 
and military ferment in Mexico is, it 
admits, at least supported and subsi- 
dized, if not fomented, by rival oil in- 


terests. Matters are not mended by 
the fact that one member of the 
British cabinet has a son in the em- 


ploy of vital British oil interests. An- 
other member of the British cabinet 
has a brother-in-law “in oil.” A for- 
mer member of the Commons, until re- 
cently in office, and conspicuous in the 
Marconi scandal, is a chief neg >tiator 
in Mexico and South America for the 
British oil interests. The British cab- 
inet has gone into the market officially 
for oil with which to drive the new 
battleships. It would be absurd to 
think, insists our possibly inspired con- 
temporary, that British government 
policy in a matter of foreign affairs 
would be affected by the close rela- 
tions of some members of the cabinet 
with English oil interests. “On the 
other side of the Atlantic they will not 
be so confident.” That is why the ne- 
gotiations between Washington and 
London are “difficult.” 


Cause of Britain’s Oil 
Panic Over Mexico. 


EXICO would be less vital just 
M now to Britain’s lords of the 

admiralty, it seems from the 
London Times, if Russia were not 
threatened with a fuel famine. The 
reserves in the Apsheron peninsula, 
richest of the world’s oil fields, are be- 
coming exhausted, while the new fields 
opened in the Ukhta, Tchelekeny and 
Ferghana as yet give no definite indica- 
tions for the future. The existence of 
large oil deposits in the Emba region 
is still only a presumption. There is 
no definite corroboration of the exist- 
ence of oil deposits in the province of 
Kazan. Meanwhile there is little hope 
of increasing the output from Baku. 
Such is the information, as yet little 
suspected by the world at large, which 
led Lord Murray originally to Latin 
America. He is a distinguished Lib- 
eral statesman. He did not go as an 
accredited envoy of the British gov- 
ernment, but unofficially he bore the 
highest credentials. The future of 
Britain on the seas has been, in a 
sense, dependent upon him. His suc- 
cesses include, it is said, a contract with 
the government of Ecuador, to say 
nothing of what has been done under 
his guidance with the government of 
Huerta. The King’s navy went in for 
the oil battleship. “A dog poor coun- 
try,” insists the London Post, “with no 
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great source of wealth in these 
days can sometimes safely indulge 
in inefficient government and 
chronic revolution. A country with 
oil-assuredly can not.” Sir Edward 
Grey will be backed up by British 
opinion if he responds to “Amer- 
ican support of Standard Oil” by 
energetic defense of other oil. 


The Two Sets of Facts 
About the Mexican 
Crisis. 
N paper nothing could be 
() friendlier than the ex- 
change of views be- 
tween Washington and Lon- 
don which occurred several 
times last month on 
the subject of Mex- 
ico’s troubles. The 
circumstance 
elicits sarcas- 


NOW 


HveErta: 


tic observations from the London Mail 
regarding the difference between the 
official facts of the Mexican situa- 
tion and the actual facts. When the 
London Times begins an editorial ut- 
terance by denying the existence of 
friction between the American gov- 


ernment and the British government, 
it refers, says the Kreus-Zecitung 
drily, to the official facts. When 


the London Times adds that Britain 
has interests in Mexico which she 
will uphold at any cost, the refer- 
ence is to the actual facts. “It would 


be a thousand pities,” adds the London 
“if the 


Mail on the same _ subject, 
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I won't. : Sores , 
—Robinson in N. Y. Tribune 


sphinx-like silence with which Presi- 
dent Wilson and his state officers have 
enveloped themselves regarding the 
United States government’s plans for 
solving the Mexican difficulty were al- 
lowed to conduct public opinion in the 
United States any further along the 
path it has taken.” It has pleased 
President Wilson, says the London 
organ further, to unbosom himself re- 
garding “concessions” by Latin Amer- 
ican powers. For Europe the Presi- 
dent’s doctrine “possesses only an 
academic interest,” lofty as are Mr. 
Wilson’s ideals;—but, it concludes, 
“idealists seem fated to stir up trouble.” 





TEE ART OF GENTLE PERSUASION 
—Donahey in Cleveland Plain Dealer 
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Where Wilson Blundered 
in the Old World’s Eyes. 


N INITIAL blunder in refusing 
Av recognize General Huerta as 

Mexico’s President was commit- 
ted by Woodrow Wilson through sheer 
ignorance of the real situation. So 
runs the story not only in imperialist 
3ritish organs like the London Mail 
but in Bismarckian prints like the 
Hamburger Nachrichten. President 
Wilson, according to this European 
version of his state of mind, would be 
glad to rectify his error, but his pride 
of opinion is too great. It being essen- 
tial that the consequences of the Presi- 
dential imbecility be brought home to 
someone else, Great Britain has been 
selected as the heavy villain of the 
Mexican tragedy. It matters not that 
Huerta is strong enough to bring order 
out of chaos, that Huerta may have 
been elected the other day, that Huerta 
is able and willing to meet Mexico’s 
obligations. His sources of financial 
supply are to be cut off. His hands 
are to be weakened. “Will the Ger- 
many of Bismarck,” inquires the Bis- 
marckian organ of Hamburg, “tolerate 
further outrages upon Germans in the 
Mexico that ousted Diaz?” It rejoices 
at the despatch of Emperor William’s 
pair of warships to these troubled 
waters. 


Possibility of a European 
Concert in Mexico. 

\ K J HEN it dawns upon the Amer- 
ican mind that Mexico to-day 
stands third among the oil 

lands of the world—Russia and the 

United States alone being ahead of her 

—Washington will be forced to act 

more “practically,” according to the 

Berlin Post and the Kreuz-Zeitung. 

When it was foreseen months ago that 

Mexican oil would get into world poli- 

tics, the Wilhelmstrasse suggested joint 

international action if that proved nec- 
essary. The idea found no favor in 

Washington. When the new adminis- 

tration repudiated the Taft diplomacy, 

German diplomacy asked what the 

Wilson policy would be. Berlin bank- 

ers had satisfied themselves that Mex- 

ico would displace Russia as the oil 
well of the old world. The Pearson 
group, of which Lord Cowdray is the 
head, were hurrying forward their fleet 
of tank steamers to forestall German 
enterprize. The British had already 
effected the defeat of the American oil 
interests and they were not at all eager 
to share their Mexican field with Ger- 
man interests. To strengthen their 
position, the Pearson group admitted a 
Diaz or two into their inner circle. 


Europe Unanimous in Its 
Mexican Policy. 


OWEVER the foreign offices of 
H Europe may interpret the Mex- 
ican crisis privately, they have 
come to an agreement officially on a 
common policy which the Paris Débats 
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as well as the Paris Figaro elucidates. 
Furope wants a stable government in 


w exico. She recognized Huerta for 
that reason. Washington negatives 


that recognition. Meanwhile Britain 
wants oil, France wants oil, Germany 
wants oil, and the price is going up. 
If President Wilson will not allow 
Huerta to form a stable government in 
Mexico, to whom will President Wil- 
son allot the task? This is what con- 
cerns Europe, notes the Paris Gaulois, 
but it does not occur to Mr. Wilson, 
apparently, that his attitude creates 
new difficulties without removing old 
ones. This point is emphasized, too, 
not only in frankly anti-American 
London papers like The Saturday Re- 
view, but in friendly organs like The 
Spectator. Only the London Nation 
comes out for Wilson. Even the Lib- 
eral London News, so firm a friend to 
President Wilson, hints that he is, 
without intending it, working for 
Standard Oil interests. “In the Mex- 
ican imbroglio one hears of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine,” it says, “American com- 
merce, British prestige, law and order; 
but the real key to the situation is: 
oil.” American oil put Madero in as 
President, confesses the London daily, 
but British oil keeps Huerta in the 
dictator’s seat. 








The Mexican Crisis as a 
World Scandal. 
ANY weeks will not elapse be- 
M fore the dispute involving the 
foreign offices must appear to 


the man in the street nakedly—a strug- 
gle behind the scenes of world politics 


between the Standard Oil Company 
and Lord Cowdray’s clique, the latter 
with contracts for the supply of oil to 
the British navy. The prediction is 
that of the Manchester Guardian, one 
of the most liberal dailies in Europe 
and a friend and admirer of President 
Wilson’s. It fears that the President 
of the United States has been led by 
events into an untenable position. “It 
is a misfortune that England and the 
United States are in opposition to each 
other. If we can not cooperate, let 
us disagree with a perfect understand- 
ing of each other’s position, so that 
there will be no imputation of un- 
worthy motives on either side.” Re- 
suming the subject, it says later: 

“Mr. Wilson deserts us. If he means 
no more than that the United States 
should refuse to recognize a Government 
which does not satisfy that standard, he 
is more than justified. The European 
Powers boycotted the Servian Govern- 
ment for a whole year after the murder 
of the last Obrenovitch king, and the 
United States may surely do as much for 





TRIUMPH OF THE CROSS IN THE BALKANS 
—Berlin Kladderadatsch 


























A BALKAN SOVEREIGN 


a people whose rights are being trampled 
upon by a tyrant. But the mere refusal 
of recognition is rarely enough of itself 
to right a wrong; it may even do an in- 
jury to the party it is intended to serve 
by tainting it with foreign sympathy and 
the suspicion of lack of patriotism. Or 
does Mr. Wilson mean that in the last 
resort the United States are prepared to 
defend the right by force? But when we 
begin to talk of force, we are already far 
from the spirit of William Penn. A war 
between Mexico and the United States 
would be hard to justify in the interests 
of either, and it might inflict injuries on 
both out of all proportion to the evils of 
a domestic tyranny. Is there a firm rest- 
ing-place between the mere boycott of a 
Government of which one disapproves 
and active and warlike intervention? In 
the opinion of our own Foreign Office 
there is none, and as a boycott is likely to 
be ineffective as well as dangerous to our 
own subjects, its practice is to recognize 
any Government that can exhibit a formal 
right to the position that it occupies. The 
American Government does not share 
this view, and if it can devise means for 
furthering the popular side in Mexico 
without war it will have deserved the 
gratitude of all Liberal Powers. This 
President Wilson is endeavoring to do, 
so far, it must be admitted, without suc- 
cess.” 


Perhaps it would do something to calm Mex- 
ican turbulence if the usual process were re- 
versed and water were poured on the troubled 
waves of oil.—Indianapolis News. 

The voice of Senator John Works is strong 
for intervention in Mexico. Let John do it.— 
Los Angeles Times. 

If the Philippines are a white elephant, Mex- 
ico would be at least a white mastodon.—Charles- 
ton News and Courier. 


THE 


BALANCE OF 


POWER IN THE 


MAY 


Senator Borah says Mexico is as bad as New 
York, and it doesn’t seem as if anything in the 
world could keep Huerta declaring 
war.—Philadelphia North American. 


now from 
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Nobody seems to know what John Lind is 
doing in Mexico. The only certainty is that 
he isn’t playing a trombone in a brass band.— 


Toledo Blade 





PREPARING STILL ANOTHER WAR 
IN THE BALKANS 


ERDINAND of Bulgaria issued 

such distracted appeals to the 

ambassadors at his capital 

last month to save him from 

expulsion by his angered peo- 
ple, that Austria’s conflict with Servia 
over Albania was temporarily lost 
sight of. Ferdinand sought to retrieve 
himself for the eclipse of Bulgaria by 
an alliance with the Sultan at the ex- 
pense of Greece, according to the 
inspired press of Athens. The Turks 
are convinced now that they can recon- 
quer the territory acquired by the fight- 
ing King of the Hellenes. Ferdinand 
offered to help them. The Grand 
Vizier looked at the state of the Bul- 
garian forces and hesitated. Some- 
body’s indiscretion caused the tale of 
these negotiations to leak into the 
Vienna Neus Freie Presse and Ferdi- 
nand found that he had added a diplo- 
matic discomfiture to his military 
collapse. The movement to depose him 
looks formidable to some _ French 
dailies. The past seven weeks have 
been filled with reports of encounters 
involving Greeks, Servians and Al- 


banians. The Novoye Vremya (St. 
Petersburg) refuses to regard as 


“skirmishes” conflicts which involve 
hundreds of lives and continue from 





BALKANS 
—Munich Jugend 


day to day. The Albanians, it says, are 
armed with Austrian rifles and Maxims, 
which are unobtainable anywhere by 
ordinary purchase. Austrian and Bul- 
garian officers are said to be leading 
bands in Albania. Austria-Hungary is 
charged with organizing and directing 
an attack Servia and the concert 
of Europe. The unanimity of the St. 
Petersburg press in condemning official 
Vienna for sanctioning, in the creation 
of Albania, a state of things perilous 
to peace is supposed to reflect Russian 
policy in the Balkans. The situation, 
says the Paris Temps, is charged with 
the gravest possibilities. 


on 


Willingness of Austria to 
Fight Over Albania. 
THEORETICAL Albania exists 
on a map made by the Vienna 
foreign office for the integrity 
of which Austria-Hungary will fight 
Servia. This is the new crisis, ac- 
cording to the Berlin Vorwiirts, the 
Socialist organ, well informed on such 
topics. German dailies of the inspired 
sort are convinced, nevertheless, that 
the Balkan peace will not be of short 


duration. It is based on bayonets, to 
be sure, notes the Deutsche Tages- 
seitung, in touch with diplomatic 


cpinion, and it must rest on bayonets 
for a long time to come. No one 
imagined in 1871, however, that the 
peace between France and Germany 
would be permanent, and yet it has 
been maintained by bayonets and the 
aid of alliances. The inspired Kreus- 
Zeitung ventures to hope that Vienna 
will see the futility of fighting for her 
particular map of the Balkans. Ger- 
many, it says, is absolutely loyal to her 
ally, but she is bound to remind that 
ally of the perilous path now being 
trod. Austria, in the judgment of the 
Vossische Zeitung, is making a great 
mistake and Germany, tho Austria's 
ally, can not be expected to fight for 
someone else’s mistake. Thus are per- 
sistent rumors of a serious difference 
between Berlin and Vienna over Bal- 
kan policy countenanced by inspired 
newspapers. 


Austria-Hungary Gets 

Her Way in Albania. 
ERVIA at the last moment decided 
to yield to demands from Vienna 
by evacuating her strong position 
in Albania. This circumstance, in con- 
sideration of a “sort of understanding” 
between Ferdinand and the Sultan, was 
hailed in Berlin as assuring peace in 
the Balkans indefinitely. Quite dif- 
ferent are the views set forth in the 
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Neue Freie Presse, reflecting 
the Ballplatz. It would be 
the grossest self-delusion to an- 
ticipate an understanding be- 
tween Greece and Turkey. “The 
situation is still so grave that 
an unexpected incident, involv- 
ing measures of expulsion, say, 
might evoke a crisis. It is re- 
grettable that through the Bal- 
kan war the situation there, in- 
stead of becoming simplified, is 
in reality more complicated 
than ever.” The existing situ- 
ation is impossible—is known 
to official Vienna to be impos- 
sible. The “emancipated” ele- 
ments in the Balkans would 
really go back to Turkey before 
they would endure for long the 
new conditions made for them. 
“The position of Turkey herself 
has become so strengthened as 
to form the vital factor in the 
future of the Balkans.” These 
facts have not yet penetrated 
to the consciousness of Europe, 
concedes this expert, but they 
will be known before long— 
“then the deluge.” 


nase «+ 


The New Hatreds in 
the Balkans. 


ERDINAND holding the Bul- 
F garian throne with difficulty, 
Constantine anxious to fight for a 

bit of Albania, Peter sullen because 
Servia was cowed by Austria, the 
Sultan in the hands of the war party, 
Charles of Rumania holding a pistol to 
Ferdinand’s head—this the Balkan 
“peace,” says the sarcastic Jndépen- 
dance Belge of Brussels. The fact that 
William II. and the heir to the Austro- 
Hungarian throne have been brought 
to something like a personal quarrel 
over German failure to«stand by the 
Hapsburgs does not improve the pros- 
pect. There has been an unpleasant 
question of veracity, moreover, between 
the King of the Hellenes and the Bul- 
garian sovereign on the subject of 
atrocities. Constantine hints also that 
Ferdinand has agreed to pass the Sul- 
tan’s army through Bulgaria whenever 
it sets out to attack Greece, an insin- 
uation which Ferdinand has just denied 
in so pointed a fashion that the issue 
of veracity, as the Paris Débats re- 
marks, seems to rise afresh. That 
highest of all living authorities on the 
subject, Doctor E. J. Dillon, altho no 
pessimist, confesses in the London 
Telegraph that the situation “bears 
within itself the germs of another Bal- 
kan war,” a war that may come sooner 
than the Germans think. Already the 
Balkan atmosphere is filled with in- 
sinuations of mysterious marches by 
night; of stealthy mobilization of Turk- 
ish troops in Asia; of the preparations 
of King Constantine to fall on King 
Ferdinand; of the efforts of King Fer- 
dinand to save his throne by falling 
upon King Charles. 


is 
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Fawaucism 


KIEFF 


—Robinson in N. Y. Tribune 


Why Things Balkan De- 
pend on Bulgaria. 

ULGARIA may be forced by lack 

B of money, by lack of troops, by 
lack of allies, to accept her 
humiliation. Only on that basis, con- 
tends the Paris Action, rests the case 
of the optimist in the Balkans. Bul- 
garia herself has no idea of remaining 
in eclipse. She regards the events of 
the past few months as a turn of for- 
tune’s wheel merely. Europe is filled 
with stories of. Ferdinand’s intrigues 
with the Turks, his pledges from this 








power and from that. It is im- 
possible not to feel some sym- 
pathy with Bulgaria, admits the 
London Telegraph, yet this 
great British daily, better in- 
formed than any of its contem- 
poraries on the Balkan ques- 
tion, gives the unhappy king- 
dom these suggestions: 


“Now her best chance is, after 
patching up peace upon the most 
favorable conditions she can ob- 
tain, to remain quiet and to de- 
velop her own resources, in prep- 
aration, it may be, for a happier 
and more prosperous time here- 
after. It will take her about thirty 
years—practically a whole genera- 
tion—to recover her strength and 
establish on a better foundation 
her financial position. The worst 
thing she can do is to seek im- 
mediate vengeance, especially on 
Greece, whom she obviously re- 
gards as her most _ persistent 
enemy. There is a rumor that 
Sofia meditates some sort of al- 
liance with Constantinople. The 
recent disturbances at Gumuldjina 


may suggest the difficulty of 
keeping order even in the terri- 
tory which is allotted to her, 
and it is just possible that she may 
be tempted to invoke Ottoman help. 


There could be nothing more unfortunate 
than this conjuncture for the future of 
the Balkan Peninsula, nor anything more 
likely to frustrate European wishes. We 
do not suppose that Sofia will be deterred 
by any considerations as to the impro- 
priety of uniting Christians and Moslems 
in a crusade against fellow-Christians in 
the Peninsula; but we hope that some 
of the far-seeing spirits in Rumania, or 
possibly in Russia, may intervene and 
prevent the conclusion of so scandalous 
a treaty.” 





During his fight for office Hobson has had to 
call off all his wars with Japan.—Atlanta Con- 
stitution. 


Miss Elkins is married at last. There’s one 
international problem off our hands.—Chicago 
Record-Herald. 


One opinion is that a recent notable wedding 
was a Hitt and Miss affair—Chattanooga Times. 


Last year more than one billion pounds of 
coffee—almost half of the world’s output—came 
into the United States. And even at that Colo- 
nel Roosevelt unable to get a third cup. 
—Rochester Post Express. 


was 


Secretary Bryan says that the new tariff law 
will lower prices. But he does not refer, of 
course, to the price of Chautauqua lectures.— 
Los Angeles Times. 





NICHOLAS II. ON THE EVE OF ANOTHER 
RUSSIAN CATACLYSM 


USSIA’S fourth Duma reas- 
sembled for its second session 
a fortnight before the acquit- 
tal of the Jew Beiliss, at the 
close of the sensational ritual 
murder trial at Kieff. The echoes of 
this episode at Kieff will ring long in 
the ears of political St. Petersburg, 
predicts the Berlin Vossische Zeitung, 
which, like the Kreuz-Zeitung, an au- 
thority upon everything Russian, ob- 
serves that the Czar is as_ strongly 
inclined to his “pious and_ patriotic 
policy” as ever. A very serious view 
of the immediate future in the domin- 
ions of Nicholas II. is taken by the 





organ of Prussian conservatism last 
named. The world is on the eve of 
events more sensational than anything 
since the march of the proletariat of 
St. Petersburg upon the winter palace. 
Never was reaction more blind, never 
did a Czar surrender himself more 
complacently to medievalism. Elected 
tho the Duma was under the auspices 
of bureaucracy, it promises a dis- 
play of parliamentary insubordination 
worthy of comparison with that states- 
general which started the French revo- 
lution. Governors, chiefs of police, 
military despots and exalted ecclesi- 
astics are given to an absolutism which 
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RUSSIA’S CZAR FACES 


knows no bounds. They set them- 
selves above all law, they rule at their 
will and pleasure. There is in sight 
no statesman capable of inaugurating 
such a policy of reform as might stave 
off the impending cataclysm. Nicholas 
II. is said to have no suspicion of the 
extent to which the ground on which 
he stands has been undermined by the 
discontent of his people. 


The Dynastic Hope of 
the Romanoffs. 

REMENDOUS was the rejoicing 

at the Russian court when news 

of the Czarina’s expectations 
came from Livadia, where her Majesty 
has been so secluded, to St. Petersburg. 
Nicholas II. has been assiduous in sup- 
plications to St. Seraphim, which, as 
the Paris Aurora observes, are taken 
far more seriously than is the Duma. 
His Majesty’s patron has promised a 
son. That promise was made and kept 
before the Czarevitch was born and 
the next happy event is expected in the 
spring at Livadia. The expectation of 
another prince has made all other con- 
siderations of small consequence. The 
campaign against Premier Kokovtsoff 
leaves the Czar indifferent. He signs 
rescripts, decrees, edicts without scru- 
tiny, a fact indicated by the absence of 
those marginal notes and corrections 
on state documents to which he was so 
prone a year or two ago. He took 
a profound interest in the Balkan war, 
says the Berlin Vorwiirts, because a 
question of religion was involved; but 
he has lost interest in the far eastern 
crisis. He is altogether with the re- 
actionary Black Hundred, with whose 
activities against the Jews he did not 
interfere last year or this. 


How the World is 
Deceived Regard- 
ing Russia. 

XCEPTIONAL as may be the 

legislation to be forced through 

the Duma this winter, aggressive 
as may be the Black Hundred, san- 
guinary as may be the pogroms of the 
immediate future, vigorous as may be 
both police brutality and bureaucratic 
representation, Russian reaction faces 
its day of reckoning. The /ndépen- 
dance Belge (Brussels) has no doubt 
of that, its prediction being verified by 
reports at first hand in the British and 
German dailies. The only class in 
Russia which is tolerably quiet at pres- 
ent is the peasantry. The number of 
strikes is increasing. The wage-earn- 
ers are recovering from the blow 
which paralyzed the proletariat of the 
cities after the fall of Witte. Rosy as 
may be the reports in the London 
Times and the Paris Débats of the 
present state of Russia, they leave 
out of account facts known to Doc- 
tor Theodor Schiemann, Emperor 
William’s expert on foreiyn affairs, to 














INNOCENT! 


Medil Beiliss, the humble Jew whose trial in 
Kieff for “ritual murder” has awakened a storm 
of protests from all over the world, was declared 


not guilty after two years of confinement in a 
Russian prison. 


Doctor Dillon, of the London Tele- 
graph, to President Rodzianko, of the 
Duma, and to M. Gutchkoff, who 
speaks for the commercial interests. 
The high finance of Europe is satisfied 
with things as they are in St. Peters- 
burg, we read in the Berlin Tages- 
seitung; but no one else is, except the 
court circle. Even the Novoye Vrem- 
ya of St. Petersburg comments uneasily 
upon the “coming storm,” remarking 
that “our society is ill at ease.” The 
nation, it adds, “is seized with a feeling 
of dissatisfaction at the course of 
Russian political life’ and is passing 
through a mood which vividly reminds 
one of that which prevailed eight or 
nine years ago. The revolutionary 
elements are once more gaining the 
upper hand, it fears, and altho “a 
revolution may be distant, it would be 
idle to shut one’s eye to the dangers 
on the road we are traveling.” The 
reactionary sheet writes thus to justify 
further repression, comments the Lon- 
don News; but “the diagnosis is sound, 
just the same.” As revolt rears its 
head higher in Russia, it becomes in- 
creasingly difficult for the censor to 
keep the truth from Europe. 
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The Jew in Russia to be 
Harried Afresh 

ELDOM has the Jewish popula- 

tion in Russia faced an ordeal 

like that now before it, in the 
opinion of the Socialist Paris Hu- 
manité, which confirms the gloomy 
prognostications of the Manchester 
Guardian on the outlook. It would be 
a mistake to suppose, says the latter, 
that the authors of the present agita- 
tion against the Jews are animated by 
motives of religious fanaticism. They 
base their calculations solely on the 
ignorance and latent bigotries of the 
crowd of pious Russians. They are 
attempting to corrupt for base pur- 
poses the best that is in the Russian 


peasant, his religious instinct. This 
instinct is the strongest pillar of the 
throne. To a certain extent, the anti- 


Jewish campaign has been a success, 
despite the fiasco at Kieff. Even in 
St. Petersburg, where there are com- 
paratively few Jews and where the 
Semitic question has nothing of the 
acuteness it possesses in the south, the 
legend that the Jews slay children for 
their ritualistic purposes is circulated 
in the gossip at church doors, at the 
small shops and markets and in the 
streets. In Kieff and in southern Rus- 
sia generally the feeling is far more 
intense, and some deputies in the Duma 
reflect the feeling in their constitu- 
encies when they say Beiliss was guilty. 


What the Kieff Sensation 
Really Means 

EILISS, the humble Jew, em- 

bodied what may, the London 

Times says, prove a final fight 
for existence on the part of the inner- 
most powers of reaction—‘“the old un- 
yielding party, the now almost isolated 
extreme right”—against all the modern 
forces in Russia. Once it loses its hold 
over the mind of the Czar, the extreme 
right is defenceless before the fury 
of an aroused nation. Knowing this, 
Nicholas II. is kept in a tutelage ren- 
dered easy by his mysticism, his fear 
of assassination and his distrust of new 
forces, new faces and new ideas. His 
mind is mirrored in the St. Petersburg 
Zemstchina, which clings to the ritual 
murder agitation in spite of everything 
‘A challenge has been thrown down,” 
it says, among other things. “The 
Jews think to crush Russia by the 
weight of gold watered with the blood 
of Christian children. Let them re- 
member that there are still many brave 
defenders of Holy Russia to whom 
death for their Czar and their country 
is dear. Let them remember that 
Russian youth ‘s rising for a struggle 
against the Jewish horde. Forward, 
brothers, with courage for the salva- 
tion of our dear country.” This paper 
is immovable in its conclusion that the 
boy Yushinsky was a ritual-murder 
victim. Not one champion of the theory 
that Jews commit ritual murder seems 
to have been influenced by the outcome 
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IT TOOK TWENTY TONS OF DYNAMITE TO MAKE THIS PICTURE 
This is the scene when Gamboa dike was blown up, and the last remaining barrier separating the waters of the Pacific Ocean from the Panama Canal 


was removed. 
more than two thousand miles away. 


What the Roman Catholic 
Priest Said at the Kieff 
Trial. 

N SPITE of the eagerness of ex- 
| alted ecclesiastical dignitaries in 

communion with Rome, including 
cardinals and archbishops, to protest 
against the charge of ritual murder 
against Jews, one of the conspicuous 
figures at the trial of the prisoner in 
Kieff was a Roman Catholic priest, 
Father Justinus Elisejevitch Pranaitis. 
He is a master or teacher of theology 
and a diocesan of the Turkestan prov- 
ince, an authority on Hebrew litera- 
ture, aged about fifty and, we read, “an 
intellectual man with fine features.” 
He was summoned as an expert wit- 
ness and he based his testimony, as he 
claimed, on arguments in the Talmud, 
the writings of learned Jews and the 
reports of medieval trials. Here are 
his deductions, as given in the London 


Standard: 


“t. The Jewish religion not only does 
not prohibit the killing of Christians, but, 
on the contrary, permits, encourages, and 
recommends such murders. 

“2. The Jewish religion ascribes sym- 
bolic, magic, and curative properties to 
the blood so derived, especially if the 
blood be that of a male. 

“3. The Jewish religion even permits 
the partaking of such blood. 

“4. From a long series of quotations 
from Jewish books it is clearly shown to 
be possible that the blood offerings prac- 
tised in the Temple at Jerusalem until 
the seventieth year after the birth of 
Christ have been replaced since the de- 
struction of the Temple by the offering 
of the blood of non-Jews... . 

“With these premises as a foundation, 
and taking into consideration the his- 
torical facts as to ritual murders, I am 
forced to draw the following conclu- 
sions: 


“(a) Ritual murders of Christians by 
the Jews are not fictions, but actually do 
take place. 

“(b) These murders are the outcome 
of fanaticism, that is to say, of the carry- 
ing to absurd lengths of deductions logic- 
ally drawn from the Jewish religion and 
its prescriptions. To judge from the es- 
sential facts, from the circumstances of 
the murder, the lack of motive, the char- 
acter of the crime, the mode of torture 


The spark that fired the blast was set in motion by the tip of President Wilson’s forefinger, touching a button in the White House 


employed, the number, nature, and situa- 
tion of the wounds, the loss of blood 
from the body, the absence of blood 
traces on the clothing, on the body, and 
at the place where the body was found, 
and, finally, the period at which the mur- 
der was committed (near the Passover), 
the murder of the boy Yushinsky at Kieff 
possesses all the characteristic features of 
a typical ritual murder, at least until some 
other hypothesis can be demonstrated. 





King Alfonso heroically asserts that if Spain 
declares for a republic he will be among the first 
to offer it his sword. “If we can’t lick ’em, 
we'll jine ’em.”—Boston Traveler. 


If England persists in her attitude of friendli- 
ness toward Huerta, we might retaliate by recog- 
nizing the belligerency of Ulster.—Birmingham 
Age-Herald. 





JOHN REDMOND IS 


THREATENED WITH 


POLITICAL RUIN 


EW and strange as is the 

face just put upon the Ulster 

crisis by the seriousness with 

which Prime Minister As- 

quith now takes the “civil 
war,” the effect upon the position of 
John Redmond seems stranger still. 
That hero of the long parliamentary 
struggle for Home Rule had staked his 
career, his very political existence, upon 
the fate of the measure which has 
brought Belfast to her open breach 
with the law. Mr. Redmond, as his 
faithful Freeman’s Journal is forever 
repeating in Dublin, carries on the par- 
liamentary tradition of the great Big- 
gar and the greater Parnell. Mr. 
Redmond is for parliamentary action. 
He has frowned upon Fenian tactics, 
upon Sinn Feiners, upon that breed of 
Irish patriots who insist that parlia- 
mentary methods must be abandoned in 
favor of “direct action.” The introduc- 
tion of a Home Rule bill by the Lib- 
erals, its progress towards enactment 


and the constant assurances in London 
Liberal dailies that Ulster’s civil war 
is the idlest mummery combined to keep 
Mr. John Redmond in the seat of his 
power. He has suppressed the irre- 
concilable element with the iron hand. 
“The Sinn Fein leaders themselves,” 
notes a well-informed observer in The 
Dublin Review, “have expressed their 
willingness to give parliamentarianism 
one last chance and have deliberately 
refrained from action during the past 
few years.” Ulster’s civil war, to quote 
the London Saturday Review, turns out 
suddenly “no laughing matter.” Belfast 
does openly what Dublin dare not at- 
tempt by stealth. A great Conserva- 
tive statesman, Mr. F. E. Smith, 
pledges his party’s support to Sir Ed- 
ward Carson, organizer of Ulster’s 
civil war. Finally comes the announce- 
ment that the ministry may “except” 
Ulster, and may go the length of hold- 
ing a fresh general election at this 
eleventh hour. 











How Mr. Redmond 
Keeps His Party’s 
Courage Up. 

ERENE as is the deportment of 
S John Redmond while, as the York- 

shire Post observes, the ground is 
boiling under his feet, his followers are 
represented as in a state of chronic 
panic. Their agitation results from the 
sensational offer of Winston Church- 
ill, strongest pillar of the Asquith min- 
istry next to Lloyd George, to leave 
Ulster, or the Protestant part of it, 
out of the Home Rule bill. Mr. John 
Redmond heard from his people at 
home immediately. He saw the Prime 
Minister. In another week, Winston 
Churchill made another speech. The 
offer to exempt northeast Ulster was 
withdrawn—that-is, the London Specta- 
tor says it is withdrawn; but the orac- 
ular character of the speeches on the 
crisis by Liberal statesmen during the 
past six weeks lends itself to many in- 
terpretations. Mr. John Redmond has 
had to say plain things to Mr. Asquith 
about a possible transfer of the Home 
Rule fight from Westminster to the hill- 
sides of Ireland. The Sinn Feiners 
have talked of taking a leaf from 
Ulster’s book—of setting up an inde- 
pendent provisional government | in 
Dublin. Only Mr. John Redmond re- 
mains perfectly calm. His Dublin or- 
gan declines to take Ulster seriously. 
His speeches are full of the coming 
Irish parliament and the Irish execu- 
tive responsible to it. 





England Deals Home 
Rule a Great Blow. 


N HIS anxiety to avoid even an ap- 
| pearance of division among Home 

Rulers just now, Mr. John Red- 
mond refused to fight a parliamentary 
vacancy in Cork, where his enemy, Mr. 
William O’Brien, is so strongly en- 
trenched. Mr. O’Brien, while a Home 
Ruler of the “conciliation” school, 
makes no concealment of his belief that 
Mr. Redmond has got Ireland up a blind 
alley. He has paid a heavy price to 
Mr. Asquith for goods which that 
statesman is unable to deliver. Mr. T. 
P. O’Connor, Mr. Joseph Devlin and 
other brilliant Home Rulers were still 
on tour, predicting the establishment of 
an Irish parliament in Dublin before 
the new year ends, when the great 
English constituency of Reading, safely 
Liberal in five successive elections, 
went over to the opposition in an al- 
most unprecedented political overturn. 
The successful candidate had placed 
the Home Rule issue to the fore at 
every stage of the furious campaign. 
He takes the seat vacated by the eleva- 
tion of Sir Rufus Isaacs, of Marconi 
scandal fame, to the post of Lord Chief 
Justice. “I ask you,” said Captain 


Leslie Wilson, the unionist candidate, 
in every speech, “‘to give a decisive vote 
against the Home Rule bill.” How un- 
easy the Prime Minister was at the 
prospect is demonstrated to the Union- 





JOHN REDMOND AS IRELAND’S SCAPEGOAT 


ist London Times by the efforts of such 
Liberal organs as the Manchester 
Guardian and the London Westminster 
Gazette to make it appear that the 
Irish question was subordinated at 
Reading to the Marconi affair, involv- 
ing the present Lord Chief Justice in 
one of the greatest political scandals in 
English politics. The supreme martyr 


of the Liberal defeat to the London 
Telegraph is Mr. John Redmond. 
Roman Catholic Ireland begins to 


tremble for Home Rule. There have 
been defeats at by-elections in recent 
months, but none other that discon- 
certed Mr. Asquith so completely, un- 
less the Unionist organs deceive them- 
selves. 


How Prime Minister 
Asquith Would Meet 
His Irish Crisis. 


F THE Prime Minister can have his 
| way, the Home Rule bill will be put 

on the statute book in short order 
and parliament will be dissolved imme- 
diately. Such is the policy according 
to the well-informed London Tele- 
graph. It is “silly,” according to 
Augustine Birrell, who advises the Lib- 
eral ministry on such points, to think of 
a general election before Ireland is 
given her Dublin parliament. Yet the 
Prime Minister is thinking of just that, 
observes the London Mail, and the Dub- 
lin Independent, eager for Home Rule, 
fears the pressure upon Mr. Asquith 
just now. He had high hopes regard- 
ing those sweeping proposals for land 
reform just formulated by Mr. Lloyd 
George in a desperate effort, as the 
London Times deems it, to divert the 
minds of the English from Home Rule 
and from Ulster. This is merely the 
view of what to Lloyd George himself 
is “the landlord press’—the London 
Post, and the London Telegraph, among 
others. The new ministry of land, the 
breaking up of great territorial estates, 
the adoption of something more or less 
like a single tax—all features of the 
scheme commend themselves to the 
London Chronicie and the London 
News. They predict the subsidence of 
the Irish crisis as unreal compared 
with the economic importance of the 
agrarian revolution undertaken by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. But he is 
simply using “the cottage question” be- 
cause his hour of reckoning is at hand, 
sneers the London Telegraph. “A 
spectacular display of good intentions 
towards agriculture has long been 
recognized as the electioneering ex- 
pedient which ministers were holding in 
reserve against such a situation as 
confronts them now.” 


Religious Issues Compli- 
cate the Dublin Strike. 


UBLIN has practically com- 
pleted the third month of her 
great strike, with Mr. James 


Larkin, the agitator, at odds with the 
Roman Catholic priests. The issue be- 
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tween them reached the breaking point 
when he involved himself in efforts to 
send children from Catholic Dublin 
to Protestant Belfast. A crowd of 
Hibernians, headed by several priests, 
surrounded the children and their es- 
cort and kept them from the train. 
The effect has been favorable to the 
strikers. The Archbishop of Dublin, 
despite the persistent refusal of the em- 
ployers to hire any one connected with 
Mr. Larkin’s combination of the un- 
skilled, has besought the capitalists to 
waive at least their refusal of a con- 
ference. James Larkin himself, the 
son of a Fenian but born in England, 
has been organizing proletarians from 
Belfast to Cork for the last five years. 
He claims to have a divine mission to 
make men and women discontented. 
His activities in Dublin brought on a 
street-railway strike, then a dock strike, 
then a factory strike. The Dublin 
papers denounce him as a syndicalist, 
a socialist, an anarchist and an atheist. 
Even the trade-union press has no use 
for this man who has just been freed 
from a jail, The Toiler (Dublin) deem- 
ing him irresponsible. The interfer- 
ence of the priests with the trip of 
the strikers’ children to Belfast, how- 
ever, has incensed the men of Ulster 
and lighted afresh the fires of Dro- 
gheda. 


The Rival Races in Ire- 

land Dividing England. 
EHIND the report of a com- 
B promise on Home Rule, the Sinn 
% Feiners suspect the conciliatory 
tendencies of Mr. John Redmond. 
Ulster would have been “excepted” 
with his consent, surmises the London 
Spectator, but for the determination 
of his lieutenant, Mr. Joseph Devlin. 
It may be that Prime Minister Asquith 
shrinks from the task of suppressing a 
sanguinary insurrection in the north 
of Ireland. His only alternative is the 
suppression of a sanguinary insurrec- 
tion on a larger scale in the south of 
Ireland. This dilemma has, it seems, 
actually been “put up to” the head of 
his Majesty’s government. Mr. John 
Redmond has intimated that he begins 
to find the task of holding patriotic 
Ireland like a hound in leash somewhat 
of a strain. Ulster in the capacity of 
a “bluff” amused Dublin, but an Ulster 
taken seriously rouses the fighting blood 
of the Hibernians. Thus does it be- 
come more and more certain, as the 
London Post confesses, that Ireland 
is the home of two races, distinct, op- 
posed, implacable in their mutual hos- 
tility. The situation tends rapidly to 
get out of hand. Cool observers in the 
London Times refer anxiously to the 
accident that may precipitate a tragedy 
at any moment. Ulster, primed for civil 
war, would be a small affair compared 
with Dublin realizing that she had been 
dished. The first victim, says our con- 

temporary, would be John Redmond. 
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THE 


ANTI-TAMMANY CAMPAIGN 


F YOU are interested in the fate 

of Tammany Hall, you should be 

interested in the story of John 

A. Hennessy. For Hennessy is 

the man who, almost overnight, 
changed the betting odds from 5 to 4 
in fav or of McCall to 2 to 1 (and later 
4 to 1) in favor of Mitchel in New 
York’s mayoralty election last month. 
Hennessy was the man who “got down 
to brass tacks” in his attacks upon 
Tammany. Sulzer gyrated and orated 
and dealt in glittering generalities. 
But Hennessy particularized, naming 
names, giving dates, specifying sums. 
He was a Gatling gun, revolving on a 
pivot, and raking the whole Tammany 
field of operations from Brooklyn to 
Buffalo. None of his cartridges were 


A WELL 


council of the American Peace Society. 
he looked like a combination of buzz-saw, 


-DISGUISED 
John Aloysius Hennessy was named after two saints and he is a member of the advisory 


changed the betting odds from 5 to 4 in favor of McCall to 2 to 


blank, and there was no Maxim silencer 
to deaden the noise of the explosions. 
Everybody in New York City knows 
that the most sweeping defeat Tam- 
many Hall has ever sustained and 
which may even result in its dissolu- 
tion was due to two events—the death 
of Gaynor and the advent upon the 
scene of a man practically unknown— 
John A. Hennessy. 

Hennessy’s work did not end on 
Election Day. His facts and figures 
were not the sort that evaporate when 
the campaign is over. The district 
attorney, Whitman, has already started 
a Grand Jury investigation, and Gov- 
ernor Glynn is looking for a man to 
resume the graft inquiries suddenly 
suppressed by the legislature when Sul- 





MAN OF PEACE 


But when he started on his anti-Tammany campaign, 
bulldog and Gatling gun. In a 


few hours he 


1 in favor of Mitchel. 





zer was impeached. Hennessy is sup- 
plying the material for both investi- 
gations. Something as historic as the 
jailing of Tweed may yet grow out of 
it all. 

Hennessy—don’t be surprised !—is an 
Irishman, a red-headed Irishman at 
that. He was born 54 years ago in 
Waterford, Ireland, but came to this 
country before he was of age. His 
father, John C., soon became city editor 
of the N. Y. Times, and John Aloysius 
himself came to the assistance of the 
same paper as an office boy. Then he 
became a cub reporter on The Mail and 
Express. He made good and in the 
course of a few years found himself at 
the city editor’s desk on the Press. 
When the last-named paper was sold 
to Frank A. Munsey, several years ago, 
John A. Hennessy had become its 
managing editor. He remained in that 
position after the sale, but he didn’t 
remain long. Munsey had an _ idea 
about every five minutes, and called 
Hennessy up on the telephone to tell 
him what to do about it. Being red- 
headed and lacking the invincibly placid 
nature of Bob Davis, Hennessy became 
restive. One day he informed his staff 
that he was quitting. Every man and 
boy of them, we are told, reached for 
his hat and coat to quit with him. He 
dissuaded them from such a course, but 
he was deeply touched by their exhibi- 
tion of personal loyalty. 

Before this, however, Hennessy had 
been active in politics in Brooklyn. He 
helped smash the McLaughlin machine. 
He helped put Gaynor on the bench and 
send John Y. McKane to prison. He 
was elected to the Assembly two or 
three times and organized a group of 
progressive Democrats who defeated 
the insurance lobbyists long before the 
Hughes investigation began. He got 
himself arrested, with fifteen other as- 
semblymen, by the sergeant-at-arms for 
his over-zealous pugnacity in a good 
cause. It was at this time he and 
Sulzer first met, and Hennessy came 
to be known then as “Sulzer’s mentor.” 
But the McCarren machine, which suc- 
ceeded the McLaughlin machine in 
Brooklyn, ended Hennessy’s official ca- 
reer, and he returned to journalism. 

Since severing his relations with 
Munsey, Hennessy has had his hands 
full. Mayor Gaynor at once made him 
chairman of a commission to investi- 
gate The City Record, New York's 





























municipal paper. When he had cleaned 
out a few Augean stables there, Gov- 
ernor Sulzer called him to Albany to 
probe into the records of the state 
architect, the highway department, and 
the barge canal contracts. The ma- 
terial he acquired in these investiga- 
tions is the material he used so effect- 
ively in the recent campaign. It cost 
Hennessy $1,800 of his own savings to 
acquire it. When his probe began to 
reach the Tammany contractors, the 
legislature withheld any further appro- 
priations. That didn't stop this red- 
headed Irishman. He raised ten or 


CHARLES 








FRANCIS MURPHY OF 
twelve thousand dollars from private 
sources and added to it from his 
own bank account. That information 
reaches the public not from Hennessy 
himself but from his friend, Henry L. 
Stoddard, editor of the N. Y. Evening 
Mail. Hennessy rendered great service 
to Sulzer in his impeachment fight; but 
before it was he confided to 
Quinn, editor of the Daily News, his 
disgust with Sulzer, who, he said, 
couldn’t tell the truth. “Sulzer,” he 
said, “is absolutely crazy, and if they 
don’t put him out they will have to 
establish a regency.” 


overt, 
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HALL 


Hennessy is of medium height and 
stocky build. He was educated in the 
Union schools of Ireland, in Maynooth 
College, and in the law school of the 
New York University. He 
tured during the campaign as an Irish 
terrier, but that, he says, gives 
impression. An Irish terrier wants 1 
scrap all the time, and Hennessy de 
clares himself a man of peace. He is 
even a member of the advisory board 
of the American Fi- 
nally, he disclaims any desire for office 
and asserts that he will not accept one 
if it is offered to him. 
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MURPHY, THE TERRIBLE OGRE OF 


N POLITICS men are apt to re- 

vert to the style of the fairy 

books and dramatize virtue and 

vice in the form of individuals. 

We are sometimes short on po- 
litical heroes who embody all the vir- 
tues, but we are seldom short on polit- 
ical ogres who embody all the vices. 
Back as far as the memory of living 
men reaches, Tammany Hall has fur- 
nished the favorite specimen of ogre 
found in the country. Other ogres 
might fail us in time of need by shame- 
lessly displaying some redeeming qual- 
ities, especially after an election; but 
we have always fallen back upon the 
big chief of Tammany Hall, whoever 
he might be, with unshaken faith in his 
diabolical wickedness. He is the real 
monster who never grows good. And 
of all the Tammany ogres, none other 
since the days of Tweed has filled the 
role so well as Murphy has filled it. 
Croker took the part pretty well, but 
he was too good-looking a man, in spite 
of the bulldog qualities in his face, to 
inspire the due amount of horror. But 
Murphy is not good-looking. His out- 
standing ears, his thick lips, his dull, 
unrevealing eyes, his large chops, assist 
the imagination. One may easily read 
into his rather formless features what- 
ever one’s fancy dictates. Yet, as a 
matter of fact, according to Robert 
Adamson, manager of the fusion forces, 
Murphy is fifty per cent. better than 
Croker was. Not Murphy but the Tam- 
many system, says Adamson, is the real 
peril to good government. 

No other man in America is so much 
talked about and so little known. 
None other has had thrown at his head 
so many charges with so few specifica- 
tions. For more than ten years he has 
been the Tammany chief and never 
until now has there been talk of hav- 
ing him indicted. Hennessy is the 
first man to make his charges specific. 
and if they are proved in a court of 
law, Mr. Murphy may soon find the 
climate disagreeing with him.’ The 
offense with which he is charged—re- 





AMERICAN POLITICS 


ceiving campaign contributions and 
not accounting for them—is now a 
criminal offense in New York State, 
made so by a law passed only two 
years ago. 

What was the early life of Charles 
Francis Murphy? Very little seems to 
be known by the newspaper and maga- 
zine biographers. He used to drive a 
street-car in the streets of New York, 
it is said. His two brothers, John and 
William, ran a saloon at one time, and 
rumor has it that Charles, the younger 
brother, tended bar. But no one speaks 
with assurance as to his early activi- 
ties.” “Who’s Who In America” gives 
to his career just five and one-half 
lines. He was born in New York City 


fifty-five years ago. He was educated 
at the public schools. Being Irish, the 
three Murphy boys were all Tammany 
adherents before they could vote, in 
those early days when Tammany Hall 
was a sort of Irish clan. William was 
a Tammany leader when Charles was 
still in knickerbockers. By a natural 
process Charles developed into an 
office-holder, becoming commissioner 
of docks and ferries. As far back as 
1892, when he was but 34 years old, 
he became chairman of the Tammany 
Hall Democracy, Croker then being 
chief. When Croker stepped out in 
1902, Lewis Nixon went in to make a 
new Tammany, but gave up in despair 
after a few months. A triumvirate 
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LOVES HIM NOW, 
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NOT EVEN SULZER 


Charles Francis Murphy, for ten years Chief of the Tammany tribe, has led his party into 


the most disastrous defeat it 


has encountered since the days of 
seeing no food in sight for four years, is beginning to eye its trainer with gleaming eves 


Tweed. The hungry 


tiger, 
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was selected to govern, of which 
Murphy was a member. “Two-spot,” 
“Joke,” and “Sport,” Devery derisively 
called the three men. Murphy was 
“Sport,” and in a few more months his 
ability to keep his mouth shut and his 
success in not making personal enemies 
secured him the undisputed chieftain- 
ship. The truth is Tammany was all 
at sea as to a leader. No man seemed 
to have the qualifications, and after 
waiting as long as they dared, the 
braves rallied around Murphy for his 
negative virtues. He was not elected. 
No one is ever elected chief of the 
Tammany tribe. Croker once ex- 
plained the process as follows: “A 
leader in Tammany is not made. He is 
like Topsy—he just grows. It is this 
way: the district leaders come to re 
gard one of their number as most com- 
petent to lead and naturally they defer 
to him. The executive committee does 
not select any one. It may select an 
assistant for a leader, and he may de- 
velop into a leader, but there is no 
actual election of a leader.” 

For ten years Murphy has reigned 
with a fair degree of success. He was 
wary. He did not pick out typical 
Tammany men for his leading candi- 
dates. After a hard struggle, he ex- 
tended his power to Brooklyn. He 
extended it to the state organization. 
He won elections, but he had to 
nominate men he could not control in 
order to win them. He nominated 
Hearst for governor, a man whom he 
hated. He nominated Dix, who was 
not a Tammany man, and Sulzer, who 
was, but whom he could not control. 
He elected McClellan and Gaynor to 
the mayoralty and they both kicked 
over the traces. When he picked 
McCall for mayor this year, a reliable 
Tammany man, everything indicated 
his election. The sudden death of 
Gaynor, a little later,e and the tre- 
mendous crash attending Sulzer’s im- 
peachment upset all calculations. No 
Tammany leader since Tweed has 
faced such a débacle as Murphy now 
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faces. He has lost nearly everything 
and lost it not for two but for four 
long years. With four lean years just 
behind him and four more lean years 
just ahead of him, the situation looks 
more desperate not only for him as 
leader but for the very existence of 
Tammany Hall than ever before since 
the famous organization was formed. 
He has lost control of the state gov- 
ernment, and the Democratic President 
is picking out his enemies for federal 
offices. Franklin D. Roosevelt, leader 
of the anti-Tammany Democrats in the 
legislature, has been given a high post 
in the federal government. McAdoo is 
secretary of the treasury. John Pur- 
roy Mitchel was selected for collector 
of the port. There never was such a 
chance to give the tiger his death-blow 
as there is to-day. 

Still Murphy sits silent and sphinx- 
like. Still he whispers and nods. “Of 
all leaders in political organization life,” 
says one writer, “he talks the least and 
listens the most.” He listens but he 
does not comment. He has few inti- 
mates—not more than half a dozen 
men, perhaps, to whom he will talk 
without reserve. A writer in the Chi- 
cago Tribune gives us this description: 


“Murphy has a big desk at Tammany 
Hall—a big, impressive desk—upon which 
he leans, but does not write. He does not 
believe in writing. During a campaign he 
is there every day. One by one his or- 
ganization leaders are admitted and in- 
vited to sit in the chair drawn close to 
that of the boss. Then the two of them 
put their heads together—ear to lip and 
lip to ear—and whisper. Tammany is 
probably the greatest organization of the 
most expressive nodders in politics. Like- 
wise one of the most expensive. A nod 
from Murphy—and kingdoms fall. Dur- 
ing these conferences he never takes a 
note. Whatever goes into his head stays 
there. Perhaps forever and aye. Per- 
haps for only so long as it will take him 
to pass it on to the proper divisional aid.” 


Most of his followers must see him, 
if at all, at Tammany Hall. A chosen 








few, however, see him at Delmonico’s, 
where he has a private room and a 
private table. He has a town home at 
305 East Seventeenth street, a country 
estate at Good Grounds, private rooms 
at the Oakland golf course, a room at 
the Shinnecock golf course, and he 
takes time pretty regularly each year 
to go to Atlantic City and to Hot 
Springs. 

Everywhere he goes he carries his 
privacy and reticence with him. Even 
to a state convention Murphy goes in 
a private car surrounded by a few 
of his henchmen, and when at the 
convention he remains invisible to all 
but a few in his hotel apartment. “Sel- 
dom does he show himself in public. 
Now and then he may be seen for a 
moment or two in the lobby of the 
hotel, but usually when he leaves his 
room it is to go to some quiet, secluded 
eating place where he may be sur- 
rounded by his friends and where, un- 
watched by the curious, they may get 
their heads as close together as the size 
of the table and the assembled food 
permits, and there settle the hash of 
the people as well as that of the pro- 
prietor.” 

Where does he get his money? 
Bourke Cochran, who was for years 
an insider in Tammany Hall, declares 
that Murphy has amassed a private 
fortune of $15,000,000. Says Cochran: 
“Sulzer merely made the great mistake 
of supposing that his nomination en- 
titled him to prey as the inside circle 
of select bosses always has preyed. 
Now I know that for every campaign 
a fund large enough to run six cam- 
paigns has been raised, and that this 
fund has largely gone by secret chan- 
nels to swell the $15,000,000 of Mr. 
Murphy’s private fortune.” 

We shall probably know more about 
Mr. Murphy’s sources of income in the 
near future. Mr. Hennessy’s charges 
and specifications are in the hands of 
District Attorney Whitman, and a spe- 
cial panel has been ordered for a Grand 


Jury. 


ALFONSO COSTA: THE MOST EXECRATED 


ESPITE that unexpected 
failure to blow Premier 
Costa of Portugal to pieces, 
which is a source of such 
chagrin to the royalists of 
Europe, there seems little doubt that 
the great republican’s life is in dire 
peril. The female members of his 
household would not, at last accounts, 
let him out of their sight. He drinks 
nothing unless it is first tasted by one 
of his nieces. When he goes to bed 
the room is searched for bombs. Even 


the linen of the household is no longer 
sent to the laundry, lest one of the 
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doctor’s shirts be returned with a 
deadly coat of some subtle poison on 
the bosom. 

Never was mortal more serene than 
Costa as he dedicates himself to liberty 
in the shadow of death, we read in the 
Lisbon Mundo, his own inspired or- 
gan, altho the less friendly London 
Post pictures the man trembling be- 
hind the lines of bayonets between him 
and the vengeance of mankind. His 
eyes—furtive and cruel, according to 
the British daily, but frank and benev- 
olent in the character sketch of the 
Portuguese paper— wear themselves 


out nightly over fresh decrees for the 
extension of his country’s liberty. 
What is left of his hair grows whiter 
visibly with every fresh attempt to slay 
him, notes the monarchical Gaulois 
(Paris). He is thinner than he was. 
The scholarly stoop of the shoulders is 
accentuated. The mouth quivers when 
the dictator is striving most to conceal 
his agitation. For a man in his prime, 
he walks slowly, totteringly. The ex- 
pression of the typically Latin face is 
stern, almost forbidding. The old 
smile is gone. 

The brain of Costa is as keen as ever, 
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allusions to the 





In assert- 


perhaps more subtle. 
ing so much, the /ndépendance 
Belge (Brussels) adds that the 
premier of Portugal is one of 
the very clever men of this age. 
Destiny has pent him up in a 
parish, but he has the genius to 
rule a world. Few men have 
his intimate knowledge of the 
sciences, his insight into hu- 
man character, his brilliance in 
speech. He took charge of an 
invalid republic when it seemed 
doomed and he has foiled roy- 
alists who were rich when he 
could not pay his own troops. 
In a land of illiterates he has 


set a school system on _ its 
feet. His sway over a fussy 
and talkative parliament has 
been absolute. He is to-day 


the most execrated of mankind, 
no doubt, but that circumstance 








mys- 


con- 


by gross 
f the immaculate 
ception. His talk been 
described as a string of blas- 
The sight of a priest, 
mon- 


tery of 
has 


phemies. 
we read in one or two 
archical pamphlets, makes Costa 
froth at the mouth. These im- 
pressions of the man, according 
to the Socialist Avanti of Rome, 
and the radical Chronicle of 
London, are caricatures. He is 
neither bloody nor blasphemous 
and there are lines in the Lusiad 
which he can not read without 
%} tears. His love for children is 
conspicuous, as the boys and 
girls of the Lisbon schools can 
attest. He led a crusade against 
child labor at a time when under 
the monarchy powerful vested 
interests threatened him with a 
loss of his livelihood. His fa- 








is the royalist tribute to his 


vorite reading, it is added, in- 
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by striking terror into the foes up when Don Carlos was slain, is a hero to his friends, a man ilarity with the text of the 
of the republic. The Church is of sorrows and of virtue, but he is accused of cruelty to aged Scriptures. 


against him, the powers distrust 
him, high finance will not rec- 
ognize him, and conspiracy plans one 
attempt after another upon his life. He 
makes the most daring Socialistic ex- 
periments. He defies his own followers 
to unhorse him. He lives in a chronic 
financial and political crisis. He gets 
on in spite of everything. The triumph, 
we read, is one of personality alone. 
The foundation of Costa’s character, 
says the French. daily, is its decision. 
He has the precious gift of knowing 
not only what to do but when to do 
it. The adamantine firmness of his 
determination goes with a softness of 
speech, a sweetness of manner and a 
readiness to listen which impart to this 
man of iron many of the aspects of a 
dressed doll. He has the neatness 
and newness of look of a dressed doll 


with his well-brushed boots, his im- 
peccable linen and the American 
crease in his trowsers. How different 
that right-hand man of his, Doctor 


Brito Camacho—all republican leaders 
in Portugal are doctors—so careless of 
dress, so brusque in speech, so averse 
to society! Costa is politeness itself, 
his most cutting sarcasm being ex- 
pressed in terms of a very polished 
courtesy. His readiness at retort, by 
which he saves difficult situations, is 
deemed miraculous. When his kitchen 
blew up one day as a result of fresh 
royalist attentions, he remarked to the 
guest in the dining room: “I have es- 
caped another attack of indigestion.” 
His stomach is not strong. That is 
why he lives so much on fruit. But 
his self-control is perfect. The last 
time he was poisoned he superintended 
the working of the stomach pump 


cheerfully. 
Altho Costa 


is denounced in the 





nuns and of planning a wholesale massacre in Lisbon. 


clerical press of Europe as an atheist, 
denying God and worshipping reason 
in the French revolutionary manner, it 
seems from the Belgian daily just 
named that he believes in a supreme 
being. Like so many of the revolu- 
tionists in Lisbon, he has read Comte 
with admiration. He has the modern 
mind, going in for eugenics, disarma- 
ment and political equality of the 
sexes. His scientific interests keep 
him still in his laboratory, where he 
loves to make experiments with agar 
preparations and with stained bacteria. 
His knowledge of medicine is vouched 
for as wide and practical. He has the 
professional unction of the Latin 
medical man and the catlike tread of 
one used to the sick-room. He has 
the Portuguese head, finely rounded, 
with the romantic dark eye and poet- 
ical melancholy of expression due to 
the intimacy of former contact with 
the Moors. Quick as are Costa's 
gestures, they are always perfectly 
graceful, even aristocratic. He takes 
pains to conceal that through one of 
his grandfathers he is a descendant 
of a court-favorite under King John. 
Costa is most anxious to be deemed 
self-made and plebeian. He is a trifle 
vain of his rise to greatness’ under 
difficulties. 

All the intimates of Costa deny the 
“blood lust,” the sanguinary moods, 
the love of cruelty of which so much 
is made in the London Post and other 
conservative European dailies. They 
paint him as a monster, lurking for 
the well-born, inventing tortures for 
men and women of noble birth in 
dungeons. He is accused of turning 
Roman Catholic faith into a mockery 


Only the exemplary patience 
of a Costa could contend, says 
the Italian Socialist daily, with the 
turbulence of the men he manages. 
There is Doctor José d’Almeida, for 
instance, the passionate, the impulsive, 
the eloquent, another right-hand man 
of the Premier’s. He, like Camacho, 
is a pillar of republican radicalism, 
and he, like Camacho again, is for war 
to the hilt against reaction, for death 
to priests, for the immediate emancipa- 
tion of Portuguese everywhere and a 
redistribution of wealth. Camacho is 
the champion of the workingman. Be- 
tween them, they keep the executive, 
the legislature and the judiciary in a 
turmoil, they organize strikes and they 
make wholesale arrests of the enemies 
of liberty. Each time a fresh attempt 
is made upon the life of Costa, the pair 
of publicists order more death warrants 
for political prisoners. There are hasty 
interventions by the Spanish minister, 
the French minister, the British minis- 
ter. At the crisis of the negotiations, 
a royalist bomb explodes under the floor 
again. 

Now, we read in the Avanti, Costa 
is most himself. Extracting a splinter 
from his cheek, he urges his followers, 
as they stream in, to retain their pres- 
ence of mind for the sake of the re- 
public. If he is injured enough to be 
forced to bed, he ponders matters of 
high policy and relieves the monotony 
with the writings of the sublime think- 
ers. His philosophical resignation to 
circumstances, his high courage in the 
face of death, his noble. scorn of the 
reactionary and the tyrant and his dis- 
interested devotion to the Socialistic 
ideal thrill our anticlerical contem- 
porary, which, nevertheless, is suspi- 
cious of his politeness to the Portu- 
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guese bishops. At the risk of his own 
life, when he had a high fever, Costa, 
wounded, got up from his bed when last 
the royalists under arms invaded the 
soil of the republic. Even then, the 
daily from which we copy _ these 
details must remind us, the spirit of 
Costa made the episode imperishable. 
“Why,” asked Senhor José, “is the pre- 
tender risking his life here in this fash- 
ion?” “If he stayed in Spain any 
longer,” replied Doctor Costa, “he’d 
have to get married.” Whether the 
Portuguese statesman actually says the 
witty things put into his mouth or not, 
observes our authority, those who hear 
him talk agree that he has cleverness 
enough for a playwright. In his early 
days he picked up a precarious liveli- 
hood by writing for the flash gazettes. 
The republican manifestoes reflect, we 
are asked to believe, the qualities of a 
fiorid but effective rhetoric for which 
he is famed. 

The fundamental defect in Costa, ac 
cording to a writer in the London 
Times, is his extremism. He has the 
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mind that can not compromize. He is 
surrounded by a handful -of doctri- 
naires, a set of fierce radicals, who 
think themselves divinely appointed to 
usher in an era of universal happiness 
on earth. These men have made a 
cipher of the kindly Senhor Arriaga, 
their puppet president. When he was 
at the point of death recently, they left 
him inadequately fed in a badly venti- 
lated dining hall of the palace, to die or 
get well, as he pleased. Costa, with 
grave face, signs decrees for the con- 
fiscation of church lands, for the re- 
demption of the national debt with 
waste paper. If he took himself too 
seriously, the assassin, hired by the se- 
cret society now in power, would stab 
him to the heart. The efforts to slay 
Costa, it is hinted, are not all royalist. 
The Carbonarios sent him a floral 
wreath on his last birthday. The wires 
were an ingenious bomb. Costa was 
too subtle to handle the gift, too subtle 
to avow his suspicions when it exploded 
on the dining-room table. His admirers 
in Oporto were so indignant at the 





trick that they set up a life-size statue 
of the Premier in Oporto made of sil- 
ver. He is given a calm attitude on 
a pediment from which the three free- 
doms—of conscience, of speech and of 
the press—stretch forth hands of ap- 
peal to their savior. 

Dom Manoel, meanwhile, is held re- 
sponsible by the Lisbon Mundo for the 
impression that Costa is a fiend in hu- 
man shape. The royalists have a press 
agent in every large capital whose busi- 
ness it is, apparently, to describe the 
premier of Portugal upon the model of 
Suetonius sketching a Caesar. Costa 
is denounced now as a cold and cruel 
executioner, like Robespierre, again as 
a fierce fanatic, like Danton or Marat. 
He is painted against a background of 
ensanguined streets through which 
maidens are dragged from aged par- 
ents’ arms. He is said to enrich him- 
self constantly from the spoil of patri- 
cian estates. The world is warned to 
beware of the voice of slander by the 
Mundo, to which Costa is all that 
Brutus was to Plutarch. 


MR. SMITH: THE MAN OF THE HOUR IN 
ENGLAND’S POLITICAL CRISIS 


OBODY in England took the 
civil war in Ulster too seri- 
ously until Mr. Smith an- 
nounced that he would fly 
to arms with Sir Edward 
Carson. The situation thereupon, as 
the London Spectator observes, changed 
over night. All that had looked theat- 
rical at Belfast grew real. Even the 
liberal London dailies, ,finding Mr. 
Smith serious on the subject of Ulster, 
ceased to take her as a jest. To all of 
them, nevertheless, Mr. Smith embodies 
what they loath—the England of aris- 
tocracy and privilege, of territorial 
magnates and superior birth. They 
sneer at Mr. Smith as one left over 
from the early Victorian period—an 
English gentleman who goes most regu- 
larly to church, who sits in parliament 
through the family influence, who holds 
his Oxford degree because it is so 
proper, and who dines regularly with 
royalty itself because his social position 
is so good. Mr. Smith is the spoiled 
child of a caste system that must be 
swept away by Mr. Lloyd George. 
How differently one sees Mr. Smith 
through the medium of that London 
Post to which he is the hope and pride 
of the English aristocracy, or that Lon- 
don Times which hails him as the man 
of the hour in a great crisis! The wis- 
dom of a Burke, the eloquence of a 
Gladstone, the popularity of a Lord 
Randolph Churchill, are all his. The 
one political leader in the Commons 
whom Lloyd George dreads is Mr. 
Smith. Mr. Smith, moreover, is shak- 
ing the hold of Mr. Ramsay Macdonald 


upon the working classes and robbing 
Augustine Birrell of his fame as 
the wittiest speaker in the Commons. 
Amazing tho it is to the London News 
that so ordinary an individual as Mr. 
Smith should be the most conspicuous 
figure in politics for the moment, the 
London Mail can not comprehend why 
so compelling a genius as his was not 
recognized before. 

He received at his baptism the names 
of Frederick Edwin, but he is always 
referred to as “F. E. Smith.” He is 
forty and has been in the Commons 
seven years. He is an Oxford Don and 
a barrister, with a wife and two young 
children. He is an authority on the lit- 
erature of Greece and Rome and an ex- 
pert in international law. The family 
is an old one and rich. This exhausts 
the life of Mr. Smith in the reference- 
book sense of it, and, as the London 
Telegraph remarks, suggests anything 
but a brilliant person. “Brilliant,” we 
read in the London World, however, is 
the epithet universally applied to Mr. 
Smith, altho often in a bad sense. He 
aches, they say, to shine, to reveal the 
felicity and freshness of his epigrams 
and the incomparable grace of his ges- 
tures while making a speech. The es- 
sential characteristic of Mr. Smith to 
his admirers is in the combination he 
embodies of the fire and passion of 
Lloyd George, the brilliance of Mr. 
Asquith and the subtlety of Balfour, 
with the sound common sense of the 
ordinary man. This is the trait which 
lifts Mr. Smith inevitably to the leader- 
ship of the Conservative Unionist party 


and leads him to the highest political 
honor of all. He is, again, candidly 
opposed to the spirit of the politics now 
uppermost. The throne, the lords, the 
landed peerage, are precious to him and 
he says so to the vast audiences of 
workingmen whom he loves to set 
laughing.and cheering by turns. He is 
Tory to the core. 

Another of his charms is that he 
looks so much younger than he is. In- 
deed, laments the London World, Mr. 
Smith compromized himself when he 
came first into the Commons by having 
his hair so well brushed and his finger- 
nails so well manicured. He brought 
from Oxford many a pretty mannerism 
of speech, many a classical quotation 
and epigrams so original that he was 
set down as a humbug. He made mat- 
ters worse by readable comments on 
great poets in the French manner and 
by an impeccable courtesy to his op- 
ponents. In a word, we read, he be- 
haved as would some upstart Liberal 
like Asquith or Birrell, anxious to 
prove that he is a scholar and a gen- 
tleman. Bounders and_ blackguards 
must edit Greek plays when they get 
into parliament, for the sake of the in- 
tellectual respectability of that sort of 
thing. A well-born English gentleman 
like Mr. Smith need not be dazzling. 
For want of a little good advice on 
this point, Mr. Balfour at first failed. 
He went in for philosophy, like Hal- 
dane, another upstart. He wrote about 
Samuel Johnson, thus placing himself 
on a level with Morley. 

Mr. Smith had too much intelligence 























SMITH, 


to be too clever. He made no more 
speeches like that famous maiden effort 
of his, which contained allusions to 
history, to philosophy, to the ancients. 
“The question remained,” says the Lon- 
don World, “whether the new member 
was more than a brilliant dilettante, a 
sort of Arthur Balfour with more 
sparkle and less character.” He was 
actually advised to turn to the Liberal 
side, where his versatility, his fancy, 
his fluency, belonged. Three weary 
years of obscuration went by. Mr. 
Smith eschewed epigram. He was not 
once eloquent. He ceased to read the 
masterpieces. He became capable of 
staring blankly when Plato was men- 
tioned in his presence and he evoked 
derisive laughter in the Liberal ranks 
by pretending to have forgotten his 
Latin. His position was so improved 
by the time it devolved upon the Con- 
servatives to select a leader of the op- 
position that he narrowly missed the 
prize. In the end it went to Mr. Bonar 
Law, who has the necessary lack of 
imagination and the indispensable free- 
dom from any taint of brilliance. 

Undaunted by failure, Mr. Smith, ob- 
serves our student of him, strove more 
unflaggingly than ever to become the 
average Englishman. He produced re- 
ports on the condition of the working 
classes that seem insufferably statistical. 
He talked to the Commons about Lon- 
don port duties and Egyptian cotton. 
He insisted that he has a plain, blunt 
mind and that the Prime Minister is 
above his comprehension. By the time 
Mr. Smith began to impress himself 
upon the public as heavy and important, 
he floundered into the indiscretion of a 
sarcasm at Lloyd George’s expense that 
set the house in a roar or relieved him- 
self of a speech at Liverpool that re- 
called the sublimity of his Oxford days. 
The difficulty is that Mr. Smith can not 
be dull. He is not an average man. 
He should throw off the mask and be 
himself. He is perpetually betraying 
his true nature in the gleam of humor 
with which his keen eye lights up, 
in the gay laughter with which he 
crushes some heckler. Destiny denied 
him the histrionic gift and he is too 
poor an actor to seem as dull as Bonar 
Law. 

He is accused of much addiction to 
the classics that he loves when he goes 
to the country. Now and then he pays 
a clandestine visit to the dons at Ox- 
ford for a long talk on the philosophy 
of history. The necessity of conceal- 
ing these intellectual dissipations is 
held to be responsible for his activity 
with the automobile and his energy in 
drilling a force for home defense. He 
is not at all an outdoor person, appar- 
ently, and there is a touch of amateur- 
ishness about his golf. His fox hunt- 
ing is denounced as a bit of pretense 
for the sake of the effect upon the 
Conservative party. He keeps an ex- 
cellent table and entertains lavishly. 
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THE ENGLISH POLITICIAN WHO 


So ingrained is the conservative prejudice against shining ability that F. E 


orator on the opposition.side in the Commons, 
Bonar Law when a leader was chosen Now 
the man of the hour in English politics. 


The only really English trait in Mr. 
Smith is his incapacity to appreciate 
good music. He loves pageants and 
color, a trait exemplified in his neck- 
ties. 

Not being at all industrious, Mr. 
Smith deserves praise for the amount 
of committee work through which he 


toils, as the London JVorld tells us. 
He has no staying power. “He is a 
dangerous destructive critic but too 
volatile to carry things through.” He 
has the intelligence to perceive the 
necessity for steady work but not the 
perseverance to accomplish it. Life's 


triumphs came too readily in his youth. 
He never formed the habits he tries so 
desperately to acquire in middle age. 
He wants to grow up but he can not, 
and is so tremendously effective as a 
spoiled child of destiny that his ambi- 
tion to be anything else is tragical. 
The brilliant leader of a stupid party, 
Mr. Smith has already failed in politics, 
according to the Liberal press. The in- 
timacy of his friendship with Winston 
Churchill tends to compromize them 
both. 

Had the Ulster crisis not become 
so acute, if Lloyd George were less 
menacing in his land campaign, Mr. 
Smith might not have become the man 
of the hour. The Conservatives had 
gone in for dulness and common sense 
with Bonar Law, but that estimable 
gentleman seemed inadequate. He was 
obliged more and more to enlist the 
qualities of Mr. Smith, who could in- 
tervene at the crucial moment in a de- 
bate with roars louder than those of 
Lloyd George, sarcasms more wither- 
ing than those of Birrell, invective 
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HIDE HIS BRILLIANCE 


Smith, the best 
the commonplace 


meets 


tavor ot 


Smith, whose face here the eye, is 


more excoriating than even Winston 
Churchill’s. The idea that Mr. Smith 
was too brilliant had to be revised un- 
less the Conservatives were willing to 
see the peers stripped of their 
and Ireland surrendered to the 
Rulers. The past two months have 
witnessed a revival of the Mr. Smith 
of seven years since—lithe of aspect, 
rich in metaphor He hurled himself 
upon Ulster as if he were a tempest, 
tossing an arm to heaven in the O’Con- 
nell manner, says the London Mail, and 
summoning the Orangemen to arms. 
He returned to England and broke over 
the constituencies in tones of thunder. 

The easy self-indulgence of the Ox- 
ford days has been put aside like an 
old garment. Mr. Smith is up as early 
in the morning as is Lloyd George him- 
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self. He affects the rose at his button- 
hole, the English morning coat and 
stick. He clings to the silk hat in a 


London somewhat Americanized as re- 
gards men’s attire, and he is not afraid 
to wear spats. He accentuates his con- 
servatism in such details as gloves, we 
read, and his accent is very conspicu- 
ously English. He lifts his eyebrows 
and draws in his upper lip in the Dis- 
raeli manner. Mr. Smith is accused by 
all who would belittle him as keeping 
the career of Disraeli mind. 
When he is a little surer of himself he 
will exploit that fine wit of his and 
cease to He is weary of his 
drabness, his austerity. The tory clans 
dread all such brilliance as that of Mr. 
Smith; but they must take him for their 
leader unless, as the Liberal dailies in- 
sist, they want to go down before Lloyd 
Mr. Smith is arriving loudly. 


ever in 


prose. 


George. 
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THE “SEVEN KEYS TO BALDPATE’ 


N the “Seven Keys to Baldpate,” 

a comedy based on a novel by the 

same name, by Earl Derr Biggers, 

George M. Cohan, prince of 

American entertainers, surpasses 
himself. He makes fun of himself and 
fun of his audience and, nevertheless, 
to borrow from the rich vocabulary of 
slang, “gets away with it.” The first 
lesson that Professor Baker conveys to 
his pupils in the dramatic nursery of 
Harvard is the iron necessity of taking 
the audience into one’s confidence. No 
playwright since the days of Aristo- 
phanes has disobeyed this rule, save to 
his own hurt. Cohan violates it not 
once but twice, and yet, so cleverly is 
his tale put together, so dexterous is his 
handling of his technique, that his bold 
departure from the fundamental rule 
of his craft is gloriously and hilariously 
vindicated. 

Baldpate is the loneliest spot on earth 
—a summer resort in winter. Quimby, 
the caretaker, and his good wife arrive 
at Baldpate Inn late at night, instruct- 
ed by a telegram from Mr. Bentley, the 
owner, to prepare a room for a guest. 
Through the drifting snow appears 
young Magee, author of melodramatic 
thrillers such as “The Scarlet Satchel.” 
“I’m here,” he explains, “to write a 
story, a story of Baldpate Mountain, 
laid in this very hotel, perhaps in this 
identical room. I am to complete this 
task within twenty-four hours, starting 
at midnight to-night. That is the 
wager which has been made between 
Mr. Bentley and myself. He claimed 
it couldn’t be done. I claimed it could. 
Five thousand dollars’ worth of his 
sporting blood boiled and he dug for 
his fountain pen and his check-book.” 
3entley verifies Magee’s statement by 
telephone. ‘Quimby and wife shake 
their heads. They turn over the key 
to Baldpate—the only one in existence, 
so Quimby declares—to the young 
novelist. They tell him that no one has 
ever entered Baldpate in winter except 
once, several years ago, when a reform 
wave struck the neighboring city of 
Reuton and a crooked politician hid his 
graft money in the safe that stands in 
the corner. The only person who lives 
within a mile is Peter the Hermit, a 
deranged misogynist who loves to 
frighten the people in the village be- 
low by playing at ghost of a night. 
After the departure of the Quimbys, 
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Magee puts the key in his pocket, tries 
the lock, and hurries upstairs to his 
room. The sound of his typewriter 
is heard. The stage is darkened for 
ten seconds to indicate the passage of 
time. A short pause of absolute silence 
ensues, then a young man, sinister in 
appearance, but surnamed Bland, is 
seen at the entrance to the Inn. He 
calmly unlocks the door and enters the 
room, rubbing his hands to get them 
warm. 


Bianp. A log fire! Who the devil 
built that? (Thinks, snaps finger, then 
goes to phone and puts in plugs) 2875 
West. Hurry it along, sister. (Magee 
enters fiom room on balcony and stands 
listening.) Hello, is that you, Andy? 
This is Bland.... Yes, Baldpate... 
yes, damn near frozen— Oh, awful! 
I thought you said Mayor Cargan would 
meet me here.... No, no, I can’t stay 
here all night, I’d go mad.... Listen, 
I'll hide the money here in the safe 
and meet him at nine o'clock in the 
morning and turn it over to him 
then. ... There isn’t a chance in the 
world of anything happening. ... The 
money’s safer here than any spot on 
earth. ... I’ll lock the safe as soon as 
I put the package in. . .. Mayor Cargan 
knows the combination.... My advice 
is to let it lay here a week. It’s the 
last place they'll look for it. Besides, how 
could they get in? My key to Baldpate is 
the only one in existence. (Magee, on 
balcony, takes out his key and looks at 
it.) They don’t figure we'd take the 
chance after the other exposure. I tell 
you I know best.... T’ll be back in 
town by one o’clock.... I’ve got the 
president’s machine waiting at the foot of 
the mountain.... All right, goodby. 
(Hangs up receiver, takes out package 
of money from his pocket, looks at it 
and around room, then goes to safe and 
deposits it therein. Magee starts slowly 
and stealthily downstairs. Bland closes 
the door of the safe, turns the handle and 
then comes down to fireplace, warming 
Jumself. As he turns his back to fire he 
comes face to face with Magee. Bland’s 
hand goes to his pocket for gun.) 

Macee. (Cool and collected.) Good 
evening, or perhaps I should say good 
morning. 

Bianp. (Keeping his hand on gun as 
he goes slowly toward Magee.) Who are 
you? 

Macee. I was just about to put that 
question to you. 

Branp. What are you doing here? 

Macee. I rather think I’m the one en- 
titled to an explanation. 








UNLOCK THE 


BLAND. 
mountain? 

MaceEe. Oh, no, I was here an hour 
ahead of you. 

Bianp, How’d you get in here? 

MaceEe, (Points.) Through that door. 

Bianp, You lie! There’s only one 
key to that door and I have it right here 
in my pocket. 

Macee. My dear sir, I was laboring 
under that same impression until a mo- 
ment ago, but as your key fits the lock, 
and my key fits the lock, there are evi- 
dently two keys to Baldpate instead of 
one. (Shows Bland key.) See? 

BLanp. You mean to tell me that’s a 
key to Baldpate? 

MaceE. Yes. That’s why I became so 
interested in your arrival here. I heard 
you telephone your friend just now and 
declare that your key was the only one 
in existence. (Laughs.) It sort of 
handed me a laugh. 

Bianp. You heard what I said over 
the telephone? 

Macee. Every word. 

Brann. (Pulls pistol.) You don't 
think you’re going to live to tell it, do 
you? 

Macee. Have no fear on that score. 
I’m not a tattle tale, nor do I intend to 
pry into affairs that do not concern me, 
but I should like your answering me one 
question: where did you get your key to 
Baldpate? 

Bianp. None of your damned busi- 
ness. I didn’t come here to tell the story 
of my life. 

Macee. Well, you might at least relate 
that portion of it that has led you tres- 
passing on a gentleman seeking seclusion. 

BLanp. Trespassing, eh? Who's tres- 
passing, you or I? 

MaceE, My right here is indisputable. 

BLanp. Who gave you that key? 

Macee. None of your damned business, 
If I remember rightly that’s the answer 
you gave me. 

BLanp. You've got a pretty good nerve 
to talk like that with a gun in front of 
your face. 

Macee. Oh, that doesn’t disturb me 
in the least. While I have never ex- 
perienced this sort of thing in real life 
before, I’ve written so much of this melo- 
dramatic stuff, and collected such splen- 
did royalties from it all, that it rather 
amuses me to discover that the so-called 
literary trash is the real thing, after all. 
You may not believe it, but really, old 
chap, I’ve written you over and over 
again. (Laughs heartily and slaps Bland 
on shoulder.) 

BLanp. (Up close to Magee.) Say, I 
killed a man once for laughing at me. 

Macrr. That’s my line! I used it in 


Did you follow me up that 
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Every scene in George M. Cohan’s ‘Seven Keys to Baldpate” is 


“The Lost Limousine.” 
I'll bet you’ve read it. 
BLanb. (Pointing gun.) If you don’t 
tell me who you are and what you're do- 
ing here, I'll kill you dead as a door 


400,000 copies. 


nail. Come on, I mean business, who are 
you? 
Macer. Well, a name docsn’t mean so 


much, so you may call me Mr. Smith. 


BLANb. What are you? 

Macee. A writer of popular novels. 
BLanp. What are you doing here? 
MaceEeE. Trying to win a bet by com- 


pleting a story of Baldpate in 24 hours. 
(Gets up.) A few more interruptions of 
this sort, however, and it’s plain to be 
seen I'll pay the winner. (Goes close to 
Blend.) You can do me a big favor, 
old man, by leaving this place to myself 
for the night. I give you my word of 
honor that whatever I’ve seen or heard 
shall remain absolutely sacred. 


BLanpb. (Sneeringly.) You must think 
I’m an awful fool to swallow that kind of 
talk. 

Macee. Very well, if you don’t believe 


I'm who I say I am, and you doubt that 
I’m here for the reason I gave, up- 
stairs (Points to room above on balcony, 
Bland looks up) into that room with the 
open door and you'll find a typewriting 
machine, several pages of manuscript 
scattered about the floor, and a letter on 
the dresser from the owner of this Inn 
to the caretaker, proving conclusively 
that all I’ve told you is the truth and 
nothing but the truth, and there vou are. 

3LAND. (Up close to Magee.) And 
you’re not in with the police? 

Macee. No, I wish I were if the graft 
is as good as they say it is. 

BLANp. You say you have a letter from 
the owner of the Inn? 

Macee. Yes, wait a minute, I'll get it 
for you. (Starts upstairs, but is stopped 
by Bland when half way up on first 
landing.) 


go 


HOLD-UPS ARE 











ON THE REGULAR MENU OF 


BLanpo. (Shouts.) Come back! 

Macee. What’s the matter? 

BLanp. I’ve been double-crossed be- 
fore, young fellow. I'll find it if it’s 
there. 

Macee. (Nonchalantly.) Oh, very 
well, if you prefer to get it yourself, why, 
go right along. (Magee turns from 
Bland. As he turns, Bland “fans” him 
for gun. Magee turns, surprised, then, 
as he understands, he laughs.) You 


needn’t be alarmed, I never carried a gun 
in my life. 


BLanp. But you keep one in your 
room, eh? 

Macer. If you think so, search the 
room, 

3LAND. That’s just what I’m going to 
do. I guess I'll keep you in sight tho. 
Go on, I'll let you show me the way. 

Macer. All right. (Siarts toward 
stairs.) If that’s the way you feel about 


it, certainly. (Goes upstairs, followed by 
Bland, who keeps him covered. Magee 
starts into room, but Bland stops lim.) 

3LAND. Wait a- minute, I'll peek 
around that room alone first. You don't 
look good to me, you’re too damned will- 
ing. (Goes up to door of room. Magee 
stops outside.) You wait here, I'll call 
you when I’ve satisfied myself you’re not 
trying to spring something. 


Macer. Very well. If you don’t trust 
me, go ahead. (Bland disappears into 
room with his eves on Magee. Magee 


stands thinking for a moment, then turns 
and slams door quickly, locks, it and runs 
down to phone. When he is half way 
down Biand starts hammering on door.) 

3LAND. (Yells and hammers on door.) 
Open this door! (Hammers.) Damn 
you, I’ll get you for this! 

Macer. (At phone.) Hello, I want to 
talk to the Asquewan Police Headquar- 
ters. That’s what I said, police head- 
quarters. (Bland again pounds on door. 
As Magee sits waiting connection, 
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INN 


shot with thrills and punctuated with laughter. 





Mary Norton appears at door outside. 
She unlocks door and enters. The cold 
blast of wind attracts Magee, who jumps 


up and yells. First pulls out plugs.) 
Who’s there? What do you want? 
Mary. Don’t shoot, it’s all right. I’m 
harmless. 
Macee. How did you open that door. 
Mary. (Down to Magee.) Unlocked 
it with a key, of course. ‘ 
Macee. (Half aside.) My God! 
Mary is accompanied by her chape- 


rone, Mrs. Rhodes. She refuses to re- 
veal how she obtained the key, but ad- 
mits that she is a reporter who, hav- 
ing heard of the five-thousand-dollar 
wager, has been commissioned to write 
up the story for her newspaper. She 
asks Magee’s permission to remain 
overnight with her friend. He grants 
her request and tells her of what has 
transpired. She is intensely interested, 
for it appears that her friend, Mrs. 
Rhodes, is engaged to be married to 
Mayor Cargan. Magee takes a great 
liking to Mary. Nevertheless, he re- 
turns to his work. Meanwhile Bland 
has disappeared through the window. 
Magee has hardly resumed his work 
when a scream him downstairs 
again. Enter a ghost—with a key. 
The ghost turns out to be Peter the 
Hermit. “I beg your pardon,” Magee 
politely asks Peter, “but have you any 
idea how many keys there are to this 


calls 


flat?” Peter ignores this question. 

Peter. What are these women doing 
here? 

Macee. How’s that? 

Peter. I don’t like women. (Mrs. 
Rhodes and Mary scream and run to 
foot of stairs.) 

Macee. It’s all right, ladies, he’s not 
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a regular ghost. I know all about him. 
He’s in the picture postcard business. 

Peter. (Gruffly.) What! 

Macee. (To Feter.) Just a minute, 
Bosco. (To ladies.) If you ladies will 
step upstairs in my room for a few min- 
utes I'll either kill it or cure it. (Both go 
upstairs and stand on balcony.) 

Peter. (Gruffly.) What! 

Macee. (To Peter.) See here, that’s 
the second time you’ve barked at me. 
Now don’t do it again, do you hear? 
(To ladies.) Go right in, ladies. (They 
disappear into rooom, closing door. To 
Peter.) So you're the ghost of Baldpate, 
are you? 

Peter. How’d you people get in here? 

Macee. (Laughs.) You're not going 
to pull that only-key-in-existence speech 
on me, are you? 

Peter. What! 

Macee, You know there are other keys 
besides yours. 

Peter, They’re all imitations. Mine’s 
the real key. The old man gave it to 
me the day before he died. 

Macee. What old man? 

Peter. The father of that scamp who 
wastes his time around those New York 
clubs. You know who | mean. 

Macee. Then you're not particularly 
fond of the present owner of Baldpate? 

Peter. I hate him and all his men 
friends. 

MAGEE, 
you say? 

PETER. 

MAGEE. 
strike you? 

Peter. (Jn disgust.) 

A shot is heard. Another key is 
turned in the door. Myra, the new ar- 
rival, tells Magee that she is the wife 
of Hayden, President of the Asquewan- 
Reuton Suburban Railway Company. 
She has come to Baldpate with the 
“only key,” like the others, to save her 
husband from the consequence of his 
permitting his employee Bland to de- 
posit in Baldpate Inn the graft money 
for Cargan. “For God's sake,” she 
sobs, “don’t tell them who I am. My 
husband will kill me if he ever learns 
that I have been on this errand.” 
From Mary, Magee learns that Myra 
is lying. Hayden's wife, he is told, is 
a woman of fifty. Mary begs him to 
give the money in the safe to her to 
be used as evidence by her paper 
against the Cargan gang. Unfortu- 
nately neither of them knows the com- 
bination. Peter the Hermit, however, 
does. They creep upstairs as he slowly 
opens the safe. As his trembling hands 
take hold of the money, the door opens 
again and Mayor Cargan enters with 
his man Max. The latter covers Peter 
with a pistol while Cargan pockets the 
money. 


You don’t like women, either, 


I despise them. 
How do little boys and girls 


Bah! 


CARGAN. (Goes to safe and gets 
money, then comes down to table. Max 
reenters.) By Gad, we were’nt any too 
soon. Another moment and he’d have 
had it sure. It would be good-by to the 
hermit if he ever got hold of a roll like 
this. (Flipping bills in his hand. Max 
is back of table.) Two hundred one 
thousand dollar bills! 


CURRENT OPINION 


KEYS ARE THERE TO 
BALDPATE? 

That is the question which agitates Wallace 
Eddinger in the play in which he interprets a 
writer of melodramatic fiction. 


HOW MANY 


Max. Is it all there? 

Carcan. I don’t know, I'll see. (He 
sits at table counting, Max leaning over 
him. Magee comes downstairs and 
crouches between safe and desk.) You 
seem surprised that I found the money 
here? 

Max. What do you mean—surprised? 
CarcaAN. (Comes in front of table, 
eyeing Max suspiciously. Max comes to 
front of table of Cargan.) I’m going to 
tell you something, Max. I didn’t trust 
you all day and I didn’t trust you to- 
night. 
Max. 
trust me? 
Carcan. I'll be truthful with you. I 
thought you were going to double-cross 
me. I thought you were going to beat me 
to the bankroll through this woman 

Thornhill. 

Max. Myra ‘hornhill? 

Carcan. Yes, Myra Thornhill. Oh, 
don’t play dead, you knew she was 
around. You’d had secret meetings with 
her during the last 48 hours. I know 
every move you've made. I’ve had you 
watched. You’ve worked with her be- 
fore— (As Max makes a motion of 
protest.) You've told me so. I had my 
mind made up to kill vou, Max, if this 
money had been gone, and that’s just 
what I’m going to do if you ever double- 
cross me, do you understand ? 

Max. (Jn a hang-dog tone.) Yes, I 
understand. (Magee, who has _ been 
crouching between safe and desk, now 
stands up, takes aim and fires at wall. 
At the sound of the shot the women come 
out on balcony and stand watching.) 

Carcan. My God! I’m shot! (Reels 
against table. Max draws back.) 

Macer. (Turns on lights quickly.) 
No, you’re not. I just put a bullet in the 
wall, and I’ll put one in you if you don’t 
toss that package of money over here. 
Come on, hurry up. I mean business. (Car- 
gan hesitates, then throws money to Ma- 
gee. Magee picks it up and puts it in 


What do you mean—you didn’t 


his pocket.) You see, being a writer of 
sensational novels, I’m well up in this 
melodramatic stuff. 

Mrs. Ruopes. (On balcony, watching 
Cargan.) Jim Cargan! 

Carcan. (Looks up and sees women. 
Max also looks up.) What are you do- 
ing here? (Mrs. Rhodes doesn’t reply, 
but continues staring at him.) 

Myra. (From balcony.) Max, are you 
hurt? 

Max. No, I’m all right. 

CarcGan. (Sees Myra.) Myra Thorn- 
hill, eh? (Turns slowly to Max.) So 
you were trying to cross me, you snake! 
(Smashes Max. Women scream.) 

Macee. I must insist upon orderly con- 
duct, gentlemen. No rough-house, please. 
(To Max.) Young man, be good enough 
to put that gun on the table. (As Mar 
hesitates.) Hurry now. (Max puts his 
gun on the table.) Now kindly remove 
that gun from Mr. Cargan’s pocket and 
put it on the table also. I’m sure he has 
one. He might want to take a shot at 
you, and I’m trying to protect you. 
Hurry, please! (Max takes Cargan’s 
gun and puts it on table.) Now, Mrs. 
Rhodes, will you kindly ask the street- 
car president’s wife to step back into the 
room, then lock the door and remove the 
key? Thank you. And now, Miss Nor- 
ton, will you kindly step down here (Mary 
starts downstairs) and take those two 
revolvers from the table and place them 
in the hotel safe and then turn the com- 
bination? (Mary places guns in safe, 
turns combination and remains up near 
desk.) Thank you very much. Now, 
gentlemen, I must insist that you step up- 
stairs to the room on right on the balcony. 
And Mrs. Rhodes, will you please step 
over there and lock the door when these 
gentlemen are on the other side? (Mrs. 
Rhodes crosses balcony, goes to room, un- 
locks it and stands aside for the men to 
pass in.) I shan’t keep you there long, 
gentlemen, I'll release you as soon as I’ve 
transacted some important business with 
this young lady. Lively now, gentlemen, 
lively! 


The little group would not be com- 
plete without the appearance of Hay- 
den, the local street-railway magnate, 


He, 


with the sixth key to Baldpate. 
too, is covered by Magee’s pistol. 


Haypen. Confound it, sir, do you 
know that I’m the president of the Reu- 
ton-Asquewan Street Railway Company ? 

Macer, I wouldn’t care a damn if you 
were the president of the National 
League. Sit down. (Havden sits, in- 
dignant. Magee sits in chair front of 
phone, facing them all, and covering them 
with the gun.) Now we're all going to 
stay right here till that ’phone bell rings 
and I get word that Miss Norton is safe 
and sound in Reuton. That may mean 
three hours, or it may mean six hours, but 
we're all going to stay right here together 
no matter how long it takes, so get com- 
fortable and sit as easy as you can. (All 
move uneasily.) 

Carcan. (After a pause, to Max.) So 
you tried to cross me, eh? The chances 
are I’ll kill you for this. 

Bianp. (After a pause, looking at 
Hayden.) I’m afraid I made a mistake 
in bringing you up here, Guv’nor. 
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slight pause.) 
mistakes, you 


HaAyDEN. (After a 
You’re always making 
damned block-headed fool! 

Max. (After a pause, to Myra.) I’m 
sorry I got you into this, Myra. (No 
reply from Myra.) Oh, Myra, I say I’m 
sorry I got you into this. 


Myra. (Turns and looks at Max.) 
Oh, go to hell! 
Peter. (After a pause.) I hope to 


God you're all sent to prison for life. 

Macee. (4fter a pause.) This is go- 
ing to be a nice pleasant little party, I 
can see that right now. 


When the curtain rises again the 
little company is still assembled. The 
atmosphere is somewhat _ strained. 
Piece by piece, character is revealed. 
Secrets are bared. Myra betrays Max. 


Max, it seems, tried to double-cross 
Cargan. Cargan tried to double-cross 


Hayden. Myra tried to triple-cross 
both. Suddenly the telephone rings. 
Mary telephones from the Commercial 
House to Asquewan that she has lost 
the money. Myra transmits this mes- 
sage while Magee holds the gun over 
her. As he disbelieves her, he goes to 
take the message himself, entrusting 
the pistol to Peter, who has no love for 
any one present. Peter at once loses 
his head. He points his gun at Car- 
gan and is grabbed by Hayden. In the 
scuffle that follows Cargan gains con- 
trol of the gun and, with it, of the 
situation. “I’m the schoolmaster now,” 
he exclaims, forcing Magee to retreat 
to his room. He tells Mary, through 
Myra, over the ‘phone, to speak to no 
one of what has occurred and to return 
at once to the Inn. 

Haypen. Now, what’s the next move, 
Cargan? 


CarGAN. We're going to get that 
money if she’s got it on her. 
BLAND. You don’t think she’s fool 


enough to bring it back with her if she’s 
trying to get away with it, do you? 

Haypen. What are you going to do with 
it if you find it on her, Cargan? 


CarGAN. Keep it, of course. 
Haypen. It’s my money. 
CarGAN. Our agreement holds good. 


You people will get the franchise, don’t 
worry, 

HaypEN. Why, you've just openly de- 
clared that you were going to rob me 
of the money. 

CarGAN. O, because I was mad clean 


through. Wasn't I being accused right 
and left? I didn’t mean a word I said, 
Hayden. I don’t even know now what 
I said. 

Haypven. (Goes to Bland, who is sit- 


ting on table.) What do think, 
Bland? 

BLAnp. Don’t ask me. You balled me 
out once to-night, that’s enough. 

Carcan. (To Max.) I haven't forgot- 
ten what you said to me, Mr. Max. 

Max. (To Cargan.) I don’t want you 
to forget it. I want you to remember it 
all your life. I wouldn’t care if you had 
six guns on you. Cut out that wild talk 
—I ain’t going to listen to it any more. 
Why, you’re nothing but a cheap coward, 


you 


“SEVEN KEYS TO BALDPATE” UNLOCK GATES OF FUN 


Cargan. (Max Myra.) So 
you tried to double-cross me, eh? 


crosses {to 


Myra. (Turns and faces him.) Why, 
certainly. W410 are you? 
Max. Why, damn you, I—! (Raises 


his hand to strike her.) 

BLranp. Here, wait a minute, 
nothing like that while I’m around. 

Max. Maybe you want some of it. 
Why, I—! (Raises Jus hand ito strike 
Bland. Bland grabs Max's arm and 
throws it back.) 

BLanp. Now, behave yourself. The 
same speech you just made to Cargan 
goes for me. I want you to cut out this 
wild talk. I’m not going to listen to any 
more of it. I'll put you on your back if 
you make another bluff at me. 


Max, 


Haypen. Gentlemen, gentlemen, please! 
BLanp. (Looks at Max and then at 
Hayden. Max goes near safe.) You 


keep out of this, Hayden. You'll get all 
you're looking for if you don’t. (Raises 
his hand to strike Hayden.) 

Haypen. Put it down! Put it down, 
do you hear me! What do you mean by 
raising your hand to me. Why, damn me! 
for two pins I’d take and wipe up the 
floor with you! I can whip a whole army 
of cowards like you. Now get away from 
me! Get away from me before I knock 
you down. (Bland, surprised at Hayden’s 
attitude, goes up near door. Hayden goes 
to Myra. Max goes to safe and begins 
working on combination.) Now, madam, 
what do you mean by claiming to be my 
wife? I demand an explanation. 

Myra. (Turns to Hayden.) Now let 
me tell you something, old man, you can 
scare these three little boys, but I don’t 
want you to annoy me, because I’ve got 
a nasty temper. So go on, get away be- 
fore I lose it. (Hayden stares at Myra 
dumbfounded, then goes. Alyra sits in 
chair again after Hayden leaves her. 
Max, by this time, has worked combina- 
tion of safe, and at this point the door 
flies open and he grabs gun from safe, 
and slams door shut. Cargan, who has 
been standing at foot of stairs looking 
up at room, turns as he hears safe door 
slam, and crosses quickly, catching Max 
at safe door. Bland crosses Cargan.) 

CarGaNn. Get away from that safe! 
What are you doing there? 

Max. (Flashes revolver. 
Oh, you needn’t be afraid. I ain’t going 
to do anything, only I— (He has come 
in front of desk during these words and 
now takes deliberate aim at Myra and 


\_yra rises.) 


shoots. She screams and drops into 
chair.) 
BLanp. (Runs to Myra.) God! 


CarGAN. What’s the matter, Max, have 


you gone crazy? (Puts gun in_ his 
pocket. ) 

Haypen. Now we're in for it. Is she 
hurt? 

Max. I couldn’t help it! It was an 


it. I tell you. 
All look 


accident! I didn’t mean 
(Magee raps on door upstairs. 
in that direction.) 

MAGEE. (From upstairs.) What’s 
wrong down there? (Raps again.) 
What’s happened? (A/l stand rigid.) 

3LAND. (Jn a low voice.) Put out the 
lights. 

CarGan. (Tiptoes up stage and turns 
out lights, leaving only the reflection of 
the burning logs on Myra’s face. He 
then tiptoes back.) 


HIS PLAYS HAVE A “GO” TO THEM 


} 


In an interesting exposition of the “Mec 
of Emotion,” Mr. George M. Cohan descr 
detail how he obtains his “thrills. 


Haypen. Anything serious, Bland? 
BLAND. You're a damn_ good 
Max. You got her all right. (/s fe 


Myra’s pulse.) 


Magee __ rushes 


down the - sti 


an 





ics 


shot, 
] 


el 


Every one, including Hayden, protest 


death 


self-inflicted 


LITs. 


that Myra’s was 
“You can't crawl out of it, gentlemen,” 
Magee scornfully exclaims. “It’s 1 


der in the first degree, and I’m goin 


to make you pay the penalty.” 


I 


Macee. It’s the outcome and result 
rotten politics and greed. I'll swear 
every word that’s been uttered hers 
night. 


I overheard word that 
tween you. 


CarGAaNn. I’m 


every 


passed 


} 


nur 


} 


afraid you're in w 
here, young fellow. (Peter sneaks aco 
balcony, and listens to next few spe 
hidden behind post on balcon 
sorry for vou. From the bottom of 
heart I pity vou. (Magee docs t re 
simply looks at Cargan, then at Bla 

BLAND. (After a pause She's de 
You killed her all right. (Magee / 
Bland mn [ | € € c then } , k Y at Car ja 

Haypven. Better plead insanity, 
man. It’s the only chance you've 
(Magee stares at Hayden, then cro 
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to- 


I’ve had my ear against the cracl 
of that door for the last five minut 


es 
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over and looks Max straight in the eye. 
Max stares back at him.) 

Max. (After a pause.) Bad business, 
this carrying guns. Who was the woman, 
your wife? (Peter exits into room on 
balcony, closing door.) 

Macee. (Turns, sees the three staring 
at him, smiles.) No, no, gentlemen, you 
can’t get away with it. It’s good melo- 
drama, but it’s old stuff. I know every 
trick of the trade. I’ve written it by the 
yard. You can’t intimidate me. I won't 
be third-degreed. You work very well to- 
gether, but it’s rough work, and it isn’t 
going to get you anything. Besides, you 
forget I have a witness in Peter the Her- 
mit. (All turn and look at room up- 
stairs.) 

Carcan. (Looks up at room, then to 
Bland.) Bring him. Get him down. 
(Goes up to foot of stairs as Bland goes 
upstairs.) 

BLanp. (Runs up and looks into room, 
then comes out on balcony.) He’s gone! 
(Hayden looks at Max, then back at 
Bland.) 

Carcan. Gone! Where! 

Bianp. He probably found a_ way. 
He knows the place better than we do. 

Carcan. (To Magee.) I saw you 
when you fired. You shot to kill. 

Bianp. I tried to knock the gun from 
your hand, but I was too late. 

Haypen. I didn’t witness the shooting 
myself, but I heard the shot and turned 
just in time to grab you before you got 
away. 

Max. But you shouldn’t have choked 
her, that was the brutal part of it. 

Macee. (Starts for Max, who backs 
away to fireplace, frightened.) Why, 
you dog, I—! (At this point Chief Ken- 
nedy appears outside of door and pounds 
on it. All characters on stage stop 

abruptly, look toward door.) 

*  Carcan. (Loudly.) Who’s there? 

Kennepy. (Yells through door from 
outside.) Open this door in the name of 
the law! 

Max. The police! 


Kennedy, the chief of police, made 
suspicious by Magee’s first telephone 
call, has surrounded the house and now 
takes possession of it. He is told of the 
murder, but the search for the body re- 
veals that it has mysteriously disap- 
peared. Peter the Hermit has carried it 
into the cellar by a secret passage 
known only to himself. Mary returns, 
but without the money. Suspicion now 
turns upon Mrs. Rhodes. Chief Ken- 
nedy telephones to the hotel, and hears 
that the widow has deposited a parcel 
with the hotel clerk. The parcel is 
sent for at once. Mrs. Rhodes arrives. 
She admits that she stole the money to 
save Cargan. Now, in anger, she de- 
mands his arrest for conspiracy. 


Macee. Conspiracy and murder. 

Mrs. Ruopes. (Started.) Murder! 

KENNEDY. What have you got to say 
to this, Mr. Cargan? 

Carcan. Nothing at all—I’m through. 

Max. So am I. I can’t stand this any 
longer, I’m going mad! I want you to 
know the real truth. ’Twas I killed that 
woman upstairs. I shot her down like a 
dog. I know I haven’t got a chance, but 


CURRENT OPINION 


I don’t want to be sent to the chair. I'll 
confess. I'll tell the truth. Tl turn 
State’s evidence—anything, but for God’s 
sake, don’t let them kill me. (Kneel’s 
at Kennedy's feet.) 

KENNEDY. (To Max.) Get up. (Mar 
rises. Kennedy takes handcuffs from 
pocket.) Come on, you'll have to wear 
these, young fellow. (Puts handcuffs on 
Max. Mrs. Rhodes goes to foot of 
stairs.) 

BLAND. (Throwing 
There we go! 

Haypen. (To Cargan.) What are we 
going to do, Cargan? 

Carcan. No less than ten years, I’m 
afraid. 

KENNEDY. 
there. 

Mrs. Ruopes. (Going to Mary.) Can 
you ever forgive me? 

Mary. (Giving Mrs. 
hand.) I didn’t understand. I do now. 

Kennepy. (To Magee.) And you 
came here to write a book, eh? 


up his hands.) 


(To Max.) Go on, get over 


Rhodes her 


The package arrives and, behold, it 
contains the money, in two hundred 
one - thousand - dollar bills. Kennedy 
calmly seizes it and telephones to his 
wife to get ready to go to Canada. A 
wild scramble ensues. In the midst of 
this, Peter the Hermit snatches the 
money from the Chief and hurls it into 
the burning fireplace. Myra suddenly 
awakes, apparently, from the dead. “A 
ghost, a real ghost,” cries Peter af- 
frightened. “Let me out of this place. 
It’s a graveyard!” yells Kennedy. At 
this moment a click is heard. The 
Owner of Baldpate enters with the 
Seventh Key to Baldpate. 


THe Owner. (At door.) I’m the 
owner of Baldpate Inn. Two policemen 
refused to allow me to pass and I shot 
them dead. (Magee comes down.) 

Att. What! 

Macee. This isn’t true! 
true! I’m a raving maniac! 

THE Owner. I just arrived, Billy. I 
motored from New York. I expected to 
find you alone. (Looks around at peo- 
ple.) Who are these people? How did 
they get in here? Have they disturbed 
you in your work? How are you getting 
on with the story? 

MaceEe. How am I getting on? Great 
heavens, man, to what sort of a place did 
you send me? Nothing but crooks, mur- 
derers, ghosts, pistol-shots, policemen, 
and dead people walking about the halls. 
Hundreds of thousands of dollars, and 
keys and keys and keys. You win—lI lose. 
Twenty-four hours! Why, I couldn’t 
write a book in twenty-four years in a 
place like this. My God! what a night 
this has been! (Hearty laughter from all. 
Magee stands and stares at them in utter 
amazement. ) 

THE Owner. I’m not going to hold you 
to the wager, Billy. I just want you to 
know it isn’t real. 

Macee. What isn’t real? 

Mrs. Ruopes. (Steps toward Magee, 
smiling.) I’m not ae_ real _ widow. 
(Crosses to foot of stairs. Mary comes 
down. The owner goes up to desk 
laughing.) 

CARGAN. 

KENNEDY. 


It can’t be 


I’m not a real politician. 
I’m not a real policeman. 


Peter. This isn’t real hair. 
wig.) 

Haypen. These are not real whiskers. 
(Takes off whiskers.) 

Bianp. That wasn’t real money that 
was burned. 

Max. These are not real handcuffs. 
See? (Breaks handcuffs.) 

Myra. (Appears on 
not a real dead one. 
from ail.) 

MAGEE. (To 
around in amazement. 
you real? 

Mary. 

MAGEE. 

Mary, 
say. 

MAGEE. (To Owner.) Well, for 
heaven’s sake, don’t keep me in the dark. 
Explain. Tell me what it all means. 

THE Owner. It means, old boy, that 
I wanted to prove to you how perfectly 
improbable and terrible those awful sto- 
ries you’ve been writing would seem if 
such things really and truly happened. I 
left New York an hour ahead of you to- 
day. I got to Reuton at nine o'clock to- 
night; went directly to the Empire The- 
ater; told the manager of our bet; framed 
the whole plan; engaged the entire stock 
company; hired half a dozen autos; shot 
over to Asquewan after the performance, 
and we arrived at the top of the moun- 
tain at exactly twelve o’clock. Since then 
you know what’s happened. I’ve been 
watching the proceeding from the outside, 
and if it were not for the fact that I’m 
nearly frozen stiff, I’d call it a wonderful 
night. (Laugh from all.) 

Macee. You did this to me? 

THe Owner. (Laughs.) You're not 
mad, are you? I’ve at least convinced 
you that this sort of trash you’ve been 
writing isn’t real, 

Macee. (Rubs his head.) I’m afraid 
you’re right. 

THE Owner. Of course, if you want to 
go through the bet, why— 

Macer. No, thanks, the bet’s off. I’ve 
had enough of Baldpate. Me for the 
Commercial House until the train is ready 
to start. (Over to Mary.) Is your real 
name Mary? (She nods affirmatively.) 
Well, Mary, the shots in the night; the 
chases after fortunes, and all the rest of 
the melodrama may be all wrong, but will 
you help me prove to this’ man that there 
is really such a thing as love at first sight? 
(All show interest.) 

Mary. How can I do that? 

Maceer. Don’t you know? 

Mary. Well, you don’t want me to say 
it, do you? 
MAGEE. 
nods “‘yes.”) 


(Takes off 


balcony). Tm 
(Hearty laughter 


Mary, after looking 
Goes to her.) Are 


Not a real newspaper reporter. 
I mean a real girl. 
(Smiles.) That’s for you to 


(Whispers in her ear. She 


After this surprise, the author turns 
the tables a second time on the audi- 
ence. A dark drop falls. When it 
rises, the click of the typewriter is 
heard again from upstairs. When the 
clock strikes twelve, it ceases. The 
caretakers reappear to take the manu- 
script in charge, as agreed upon in the 
wager. The whole story of the play 
has taken place only in the author’s 
brain. He calls up his friend in New 
York to tell him of the completion of 
his task. He has won his bet! 








S THERE a marked deterioration 

of the American theater? Are 

we in need of a censor? These 

and other questions were raised 

by the alleged refusal of the 
Stratford players to “defile” Shake- 
speare’s art by appearing in New York. 
The metropolis read the reported state- 
ment of Mr. Benson, leader of that 
band of players, with mild amusement. 
There are few critics in this country 
who seem to agree with him, in view 
of the fact that at the time when this 
bold challenge was issued Sothern and 
Marlowe were playing Shakespeare to 
fifteen thousand people a week at the 
Manhattan Opera House and Forbes 
Robertson was playing to crowded 
houses in “Hamlet.” One critic who 
seems to be in general sympathy with 
the attitude of the Stratford players is 
Mr. William Winter. The drama, he 
declares, in “The Wallet of Time,” a 
charmingly flavored book of reminis- 
cences, just published by Moffat, Yard 
and Company, is becoming a “brazen 
portrayal of the depraved.” It is un- 
deniable, he claims, that the moral tone 
of the capital of the Western World 
is low. The drama, not only in New 
York but throughout the country, Mr. 
Winter affirms, is subservient to the 
nod of an illiterate bully and deferential 
to the nod of a theatrical janitor, who, 
speaking of his theaters, boasts that he 
keeps a department store. Yet even 
Mr. Winter is not in favor of dramatic 
censorship. With Brander Matthews 
he believes in education rather than in 
compulsion. In other matters, how- 
ever, he is the antipode of the distin- 
guished Columbia Professor. For 
Brander Matthews declares that the 
American stage to-day is better than 
ever before. 

When doctors disagree, the patient 
is apt to pay the bill with his life. The 
American theater and the American 
drama are, however, lusty infants who 
may survive to disprove this adage. 
Mr. Winter, in his book, applies the 
lancet pretty vigorously to what he con- 
siders the cancer of the stage. “Every- 
body not a fool,” he exclaims, “knows 
the difference between right and wrong, 
and certainly the theatrical audience in 
general stands in no need of informa- 
tion as to either the Revised Statutes, 
the Ten Commandments, or the Ser- 
mon on the Mount. The notion that 
the theater is expected to provide 
moral instruction has led, in our time, 
to a theatrical display of mental ob- 
liquity and physical disease in com- 
parison with which the gross, rubicund, 
libidinous, and monstrous plays of the 
Restoration are innocence itself; for 
the dramatic moralist thinks that he is 
at perfect liberty to exhibit any sort of 
enormity if only, after three hours of 





TWO CONFLICTING VIEWS OF THE AMERICAN DRAMAS 


IS THE AMERICAN THEATER 


DETERIORATING?P 


his putrid show, he tells you to avoid 
evil. Delirious inebriates, sick harlots, 
hump-backed, spavined, pock-marked, 
splay-footed, scorbutic cranks, male 
and female, some of them from France, 
some from Norway, some from Ger- 
many, some from Italy, and—sad to say! 
—some from England, have swarmed 
over our stages till at last it has some- 
times become difficult for the spectator 
to determine whether he is in a theater 
or a hospital; and, strangely enough, 
the purveyors of this tainted trash pro- 
claim that it is representative of ideas!” 
Mr. Winter continues his castigation: 


“Rank plays have long existed. It 
needs no ghost come from the grave, 
nor any itinerant actor come from Lon- 
don, to tell us that. Degeneracy in the 
drama is not a modern movement. It is 
notable, however, that from the time 
when Pinero’s play of ‘The Second Mrs. 
Tanqueray’ was launched upon our stage 
the dramatic current has been running 
steadily and with renewed force toward 
a literal, brazen, shameless portrayal of 
depraved persons, iniquitous conduct, and 
vile social conditions. Pinero is a drama- 
tist of brilliant ability. His incursions 
into the social sewers have been attended 
by ample pecuniary success. Other 
writers, American as well as English, 
speedily followed his example. The list 
of impure plays that have seen the light 
would be a long one. The stage has been 
disgraced by the putrescent ‘Sapho’ of 
Mr. Fitch, the monstrous ‘Salome’ of 
Oscar Wilde—commingling mania with 


foulness—and Eugene Walter’s photo- 
graphic abomination of “The Easiest 
Way.’ Vileness has crept in where it 


could least have been expected. Even 
in the New Theater—an institution 
which, it was promised and understood, 
would be devoted, exclusively, to the best 
dramatic art—a crude, pointless, useless, 
tainted play called ‘The Nigger,’ a tissue 
of impertinent prattle about the terrible 
subject of miscegenation in the Southern 
States of the Union—took its place in the 
regular repertory of the house, and was 
received as a mere matter-of-course in- 
cident.” 


No person naturally virtuous, Mr. 
Winter insists, requires enlightenment 
is to rectitude of principle and chastity 
of conduct. No person naturally vi- 
cious, he thinks, was ever redeemed 
from that condition by the theatrical 
presentment of a frightful example. 
The real red-light drama which has 
made scarlet the theatrical season of 
the current year, was not yet open for 
public inspection when Mr. Winter 
completed his “Wallet of Time.” 
What the critic would say to “The 
Lure” and “The Fight” can be gath- 
ered, as the New York Times gently 
points out, from his remarks on the mild 
forerunner of these two plays, “Mrs. 
Warren’s Profession.” 


“Aside from the question of remedy 





for what is called ‘the social evil,’ the 
theater is not a fit place for the ‘dis- 
cussion’ of that subject or any subject 
like it. That prostitution exists and 
flourishes; that prostitutes sometimes 
suffer terribly; that their existence, and 
often diseased condition, is a _ terrible 
menace to public health; that the regula- 
tion and, as far as humanly possible, the 
extirpation of that dreadful profession is 
a crying need—all that and much more 
relative to the subject is known, and 
widely known. 

“But the public discussion of those sub- 
jects, in as far as public discussion of 
them is necessary, concerns social philos- 
ophers—organizations such as Dr. Prince 
A. Morrow’s ‘Society for Sanitation and 
Moral Prophylaxis’—doctors, legislators 
—persons who bear the burden and re- 
sponsibility of government and who are 
competent to instruct and discuss them 
under the right conditions and in the right 
way. 


Professor Matthews takes a more 
cheerful, less moralistic view of the 
condition of the theater and the drama. 
Notwithstanding the protest caused by 
two or three recent plays in New York, 
he declares, in the New York Sun, the 
stage as a whole in the United States, 
barring exceptional productions, is far 
better, far truer to life and artistic 
ideals, far more authentic in every way 
than it has been at any previous period 
in Americar dramatic history. Those 
who regard our drama as decadent, 
Brander Matthews goes on to say, fail 
to consider the stage as a whole, and 
really fix their attention on one or two 
plays unwisely exploited. 


“There can be no question that the 
stage to-day is far better than at any 
previous period in the history, certainly, 
of the United States. Fifty years ago 
the drama of the English language was 
simply contemptible. There was at that 
time a sharp division between literature 
and the drama. So bad were conditions 
then that respectable people were driven 
away from the theater except when they 
went to see a great actor—Booth, Kean, 
Cushman—for example. In those days 
respectable and discriminating people 
never went to the theater to see pictures 
of contemporary life, for such pictures 
were not to be found on the stage. For 
pictures true to contemporary life people 
read novels. 

“At that time our stage was mainly 
filled with adaptations from the French 
drama. These, bear in mind, were de- 
prived of their original value and mean- 
ing as picturing existing life in France 
because they had to be warped into con- 
formity with British or American life. 
Therefore these French plays, adapted 
for the English-speaking stage, lost their 
integrity, and as a result the English and 
American theater became an unreality. 
At that time there was no international 
copyright law protecting the dramatist. 
The native dramatist of England and 
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STILL AT IT 
Tho no longer dramatic critic of a daily paper, 
William Winter still thunders in the index and 
still denounces the modern drama 


America had to compete with stolen 
goods brought from France, and even 


these were so disfigured that they lost 
their original value.” 


Changed conditions confront us to- 
day. The foreign playwright is pro- 
tected, and the American playwright 
need no longer fear competition with 


WHAT IT COSTS TO PUT ON A 


HE show-business, according 

to the admission of a promi- 

nent manager, who, however, 

conceals his identity, is a 

business of false and inflated 

values. Reputations, receipts, salaries, 
expenditures, cost of production, losses 
on failure—everything is inflated. The 
so-called $100,000 production, this man- 
ager indiscreetly reveals in The Ameri- 
can Magazine, probably cost $60,000, 
out of which, in case of failure, there 
was a salvage of $10,000. The “$50,- 
000 production” can easily be duplicated 
for $30,000, and many a dramatic pro- 
duction has been made for $6,000 or 
even $4,000, that in the published fig- 
ures represented an outlay of $25,000. 
There are, this anonymous manager 
goes on to say, 20,000 plays written 
annually in the United States. The 
plays written by acknowledged pro- 
fessionals number no more than two 
hundred, and frequently less than that. 
The first expense to be considered is 
the royalty to the author. If the author 
is new, the manager pays him as little 
as possible to bind the bargain and 
promises nothing. As little as ten dol- 
lars has tied up a manuscript for a 
year or more. On the other hand, es- 





CURRENT OPINION 


stolen goods. Twenty-five years ago 
people generally went to the theater to 
see an actor or the company of an 
actor. Now, Professor Matthews goes 
on to say, an increasing majority go to 
see what Shaw or Barrie or Thomas 
has to say. 


“The time has come when the divorce 
between drama and novel has ceased. 
Plays are written to be acted, and also 
are published to be read in the library. 
The playwright is beginning to be more 
conscious that he is truly a man of 
letters; he is trying, more sincerely and 
ambitiously than before, to get closer to 
life within the conditions that exist. As 
a result of these various causes, we now 
have a body of men—in Great Britain and 
in the United States especially, a body of 
young men—who have mastered tech- 
nique of the stage; who can tell a story; 
who have something to say and know 
how to say it. 

“It is not my intention to express the 
opinion that we now are writing great 
dramas, but I do want to say that the 
English spoken drama is alive on both 
sides of the Atlantic. Whether there are 
any men or women of genius among our 
modern playwrights, or whether the plays 
they are producing bear comparison with 
the old comedies and will survive, we 
cannot decide, for we lack the perspec- 
tive of time and must leave such judg- 
ment to the next generation. We may 
not have the tall trees—of that we can- 
not say definitely—but we have got the 
underbrush to protect the tall trees. 





PRODUCTION 


tablished playwrights like Augustus 
Thomas drive very hard bargains. 
Thomas demands $1,000 or $2,000 on 
acceptance Pinero will not consider 
writing a play until he has received a 
bonus (apart from royalties) of £1,000. 
3roadhurst, Sheldon, Klein, and many 
other American playwrights are con- 
tent to gamble on the result, but they 
demand some advance for the work 
they have done or promise to do in 
preparing the play for production. 
The customary royalties stipulated in 
the contracts with playwrights of some 
experience bind the managers to pay 
the author 5 per cent. of the gross re- 
ceipts up to $5,000, 7% per cent. up to 
$10,000 and Io per cent. of all over that. 
Many playwrights gamble with their 
own plays. That is, they will take a 
part of the show, a sixth, a third, a 
fourth, or possibly a half interest. The 
author’s interest is usually to be paid 
from his royalties. He generally stipu- 
lates that in case of failure he shall not 
be held responsible for any greater loss 
than was covered by royalties due 
him. Forbes, Broadhurst, Klein, Veil- 
ler and others have cleaned up for- 
tunes through such arrangements. But 
the figures usually given in this con- 
































BRANDER MATTHEWS IS AN OPTIMIST 


Amiable, smiling, the distinguished Columbia 
Professor declares that the American stage to- 
day is on a higher plane than it has ever been 
in the past. 


“What is particularly hopeful about the 
young men referred to is that they are 
not trying to be literary. They are try- 
ing to be interesting, and most of them 
are trying to be truthful. By ‘literary 
truth’ I do not mean portrayal of the 
external facts of life, but fidelity to the 
inner life; and it is this inner life that 
the younger men are trying to get.” 


DRAMATIC 


nection are, so to speak, the stock quo- 
tations of the show-business, dangled 
before the eyes of the fascinated 
public. If we go behind the figures, 
we shall find that out of fifty produc- 
ing managers, forty are practically 
“broke.” Wagenhals and Kempner 
made the biggest “get-a-way” in the 
history of the American stage because 
they quit $1,000,000 to the good. Er- 
langer, Cohan, Harris, Woods, all are 
wealthy men, but their fortunes are not 
tied up entirely in the show-business. 
Belasco, with all his success, is not a 
rich man. 

With the play accepted and the con- 
tract signed, the next step is to assem- 
ble a competent company at the least 
expense compatible with the quality of 
the production to be made. The man- 
ager, in his estimate, allows to each 
character a weekly salary of $100 per 
week. If there are fifteen characters 
in the cast he figures on a pay-roll of 
$1,500. He knows that he will have to 
pay his leading man $200 or $250, but 
he knows also that there are several 
small characters he is going to fill for 
$40 or $35. Of course, if he counts on 
a star, his figures at once assume a 
much more swollen proportion. Lau- 








WHAT IT COSTS TO PUT ON A DRAMATIC PRODUCTION 


‘rette Taylor could not be tempted by 
less than $600 and a percentage of 
profits. Helen Ware holds out for $750. 
Jane Cowl demands at least $600 a 
week. Wilton Lackaye will not look 
at less than $500. Dixon’s price would 
be $500 a week. George Nash could be 
had for $350. The rest of the cast, the 
writer goes on to say, is comparatively 





easy. Here follows an average es- 
timate of expenses: 
Lesding MAN ...ccccece iecibecnsaesedane $250 
LAE WOME 2. c0ccccvacevetoesessesses 350 
Juvenile ...cccccccccccccccccccccsccccccce 125 
EEE 05 00g 0 04040'00'04.066990000050060965 100 
Heavy (male) ...ccccccccccscccccccccces 200 
Bletvy CECMBIE) cc cccccccvccccssescccece 175 
CHAFREREE GEE MORic cc ccesocvescessocece ° 75 
Character G16 WOMRR..cccccceccecceoses ° 65 
EE 540560 pan ena behebaeeeescueues 125 
Butler (and stage manager).........+..+- 60 
SD visenineeteucecs joeeae pontewesenes 35 
$1,560 
Electrician ..... perdeowes pocenaades ene ae 
PrOPesty MGR ccccccccecessccoseecesoses 35 
Carpenter ..ccccccccccccccccccccvcccce ee 40 
Manager with company............6- oeww 65 
Advance agent ......... ‘ 


Office expense 
Producing manager 





$375 
One hundred dollars the manager 


pays to himself. For the rehearsals a 
stage director must be engaged at a 


salary of $150 to $350 a week. The 
scenic artist is now called into play. 
Scenery is the only thing needed for 
a play that costs less to-day than it 
did formerly. This reduction is offset 
by an increased elaboration. <A set of 
scenes that cost $1,500 ten years ago 
can be duplicated to-day for less t*7n 
$1,000. The most expensive of all 
scenic settings is the exterior. To 
have the blue sky run all around the 
back of the stage will add $1,000 to the 
expense of that particular set. The 
scenery for a four-act comedy will cost 
$3,500 if bought new from the studio. 
Tho one storehouse in New York has 
no less than $1,000,000 ,of discarded 
scenery, not one set in twenty can be 
used again in view of the swift change 
of fashion. 

The press agent and the printer’s 
expenses are next to be considered. 
When it finally comes to the actual 
production, we learn that in big cities 
the producer must divide his gross re- 
ceipts evenly with the theater. The 
theater, in turn, agrees to spend cer- 
tain specified amounts for advertizing, 
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bill-boards, etc. If a new play can 
stay in New York and play to average 
receipts of $6,500 a week for twenty 
weeks, it may not only be counted a 
success but its Owners may figure on 
two years of continued success on tour, 
tho it does not always follow that a 
New York success will be a success on 
the road, or vice versa. If a play 
leaves New York there are traveling 
expenses running ordinarily $10 a 
head per week. 

The manager, by way of proving his 
assertions, affords us a glimpse into 
his ledger. He gives us the actual 
settling account of a New York failure. 
The play in question was tried up-state 
for four performances, brought into 
New York the succeeding Monday and 
sent to the store-house the following 


Saturday. It was written by an au- 
thor with a reputation second to none, 
competently staged and acted, and 
handled as economically as a_ play 


can be handled. The figures prove that 
it is possible to give a play a chance in 
New York for less than five thousand 
dollars. 


THE CLASH BETWEEN MONEY AND MUSIC IN THE 
POPULARIZATION OF OPERA | 


PERA in America seems to 

be in an inexplicable degree 

bound up with finance. The 

excellence of a voice is too 

often determined by the sal- 
ary of the singer. The experiment of 
presenting opera in English at the 
new Century Opera in New York seems 
to have resolved itself into the ques- 
tion whether the music-loving public of 
New York will patronize cheap opera. 
Such at least is the view of the critic 
of the Nation, presumably Henry T. 
Finck. The real question, he says, is 
“whether a New York audience can be 
persuaded to listen to good music 
which labors under the disadvantage 
of being offered at moderate prices.” 
He characterizes the situation in scath- 
ing terms, saying that the American 
public and especially the New York 
public is essentially snobbish. This is 
an attitude that must be fought: 


“Perhaps as good a way as any is to 
keep on citing Munich and Budapest, un- 
til native complacency is stirred to the 
point of confessing that Munich and 
Budapest are neither of them ‘one-horse’ 
towns, and that opera which is good 
enough for them may be worth listening 
to, after all. So let us hope that Munich 
and Budapest will continue to be flung 
at our reluctant public. But another good 
way, good because direct, is to mince no 
words at all about this stupid snobbery 
which rejects the beautiful things of life 
because beauty is not always to be had 
in its ‘swellest’ and most expensive form. 

“Custom is often imposed on the many 
people in New York, people of simple 


tastes and right aspirations, who, because 
they cannot have the best, would be happy 
with the next best if they were not 
ashamed. They are the victims of an ex- 
pensive and shoddy standard, created by 
the comfortably rich and supported by 
the eighteen - dollar-a-week clerk who 
thinks that ‘life’ means two-dollar seats in 
the theater for himself and his best girl. 
Why should it be necessary to quote the 
example of Munich and Budapest? Among 
New York city’s five millions there must 
be Munichs and Budapests and Milans 
and Dresdens; large population-groups, 
that is, of honest provincial taste, who, if 
they followed their second-class opera and 
a second-class seat at a good play; but they 
are terrorized by the traditions of the 
great American spender. That terror, we 
imagine, is on the decline. The opera 
will thus have a significance extending 
beyond its special field. It will be the in- 
dex of a wholesome change in the general 
attitude of the people towards the things 
of life that are worth while.” 


At the same time, there is possible 
the fallacy that cheap opera must neces- 
sarily be good opera. Mr. Oscar Ham- 
merstein, whose opera house may be 
opened within a month, claims that it is 
impossible to present opera adequately 
at low prices. The first operas pre- 
sented at the Century were, however, 
evidently pleasing to the public and the 
critics. They were Verdi’s “Aida,” 
Ponchielli’s “La Giaconda,” and Of- 
fenbach’s “Tales of Hoffman.” But in 
presenting Richard Wagner’s “Lohen- 
grin,” many inadequacies became ap- 
parent. That opera in English at popu- 
lar prices still has many problems to 


solve is the opinion of the penetrating 
critic of the New York Morning Tele- 
graph, Algernon St. John Brenon. In 
reviewing the century performance of 
“Lohengrin,” he comments pertinently: 


“It would be difficult to enumerate all 
the errors and deficiencies of the repre- 
sentation; but this much is evident that 
there is no one at the Century qualified 
by experience, taste or authority to make 
a production of ‘Lohengrin.’ 

“The list of the directors of the Century 
Opera Company contains the names of a 
number of estimable gentlemen who have 
been connected for some eventful years 
with the giving of opera on a scale which 
is the theme of a general and merited 
admiration. It is also understood that 
they have put at the disposal of the pres- 
ent managers of the venture many of the 
valuable resources of the Metropolitan 
Opera House, its costumes, its scenery, 
to say nothing of guarantees of very 
handsome sums of money. All this be- 
ing so, the directors, I mean those ex- 
perienced in these matters of the Century 
Opera Company, owe it to themselves 
that opera be performed in such a way 
that they, as the sponsors of the whole 
idea, should not be put at a disadvantage 
in the eyes of the general public. 

“Who is it that brought these and other 
artists from mine and forest, from church 
choir and organ loft, from studio and 
concert platform, to try their amateurish 
hands on a melodious and familiar opera? 
And who, when they are assembled, is 
there to train and drill them into a tol- 
erable state? 

“The material, crude as it was, was 
not negligible or contemptible. There are 
good voices among the principals.” 











OWERFUL as are the efforts 

of the humanitarian organiza- 

tions of England and France 

to suppress the “horse trag- 

edy” during a Spanish bull- 
fight, it is not evident to the London 
Lancet that progress results. Spanish 
anatomists have been drawn into the 
discussion and there rages some de- 
bate, from the surgical standpoint, over 
the “science” of the matador. ‘The 
contest from start to finish is defended 
as “applied science,’ no more cruel, 
necessarily, than the technique exploit- 
ed in a Chicago abattoir. The killing 
of a bull in a Spanish “ring,” observes 
the anatomist who discusses the sub- 
ject expertly for the London Post, 
presupposes in the matador dexterity 
and a strong wrist. The critical stroke 
is difficult to make successfully. Its 
proper accomplishment calls for the 
preliminary cooperation of trained and 
“scientific” assistants. An idea pre- 
vails among the opponents of vivisec- 
tion who are campaigning against the 
national sport of Spain that the mata- 
dor “piths” the bull. This is errone- 
ous. The fatal stroke carries the 
sword into the bull’s heart or into the 
big vessels at the base of the heart. 
From the standpoint of gurgery, the 
operation is exquisite. In order to kill 
the bull according to the best traditions 
of the ring and to the satisfaction of 
the critical spectators, the sword should 
traverse the narrow space between the 
neck of the first rib and the transverse 
process of the vertebra with which the 
head of the bull articulates. Our ex- 
pert proceeds: 


“In order to reach this area of fate 
the sword passes over the bull’s horn, 
and the animal’s head must be low to 
permit the stroke. In order that the in- 
terspace may be as wide as possible, the 
matador plays with his victim, aided by 
the red flag, so as to get the two fore- 
feet close together. The flag-play which 
precedes the fatal stroke is not a per- 
formance to irritate the bull but a neces- 
sary proceeding to induce him to stand 
in the position which is required for the 
satisfactory reception of the ‘scientific 
stroke.’ When the bull is.in the proper 
position the guide to the critical spot is 
the anterior border of the right blade- 
bone. The sword should enter a little to 


the inner side near the upper angle of 
this bony landmark.” 





AN ANATOMICAL STUDY OF THE SPANISH 


BULL- FIGHT 


We may now study the manner in 
which the matador’s colleags assist him 
in preparing the bull for the final sac- 
rifice : 


“The first act of a Spanish bull-fight 
belongs to the horsemen. They are 
mounted on worn-out horses, placed near 
the barrier, and the eye of the horse 
toward the arena is blindfolded. Each 
horseman, or picador, is armed with a 
stout pike, which has a_ short, blunt- 
pointed steel spike. When the bull gores 
the horse its horn often becomes entan- 
gled for a few seconds, and in this brief 
interval the picador thrusts the point of 
the pike frequently and vigorously into 
muscles at the root of the bull’s neck near 
the withers. Sometimes the bull kills the 
horse at once by driving a horn into the 
chest; often the bull gets the horse fairly 
on its horns, and throws horse and horse- 
man to the ground. It is extraordinary 
how the picadors escape injury in these 
encounters, and they fully deserve the 
name of ‘indiarubber men’ imposed on 
them by Spaniards. The strength of the 
muscles in the bull’s neck must be enor- 
mous, for a horse and picador weigh 
twelve or thirteen hundredweight. When 
the bull has badly wounded or killed two 
or three horses, and the president con- 
siders that the ‘honor of the horse’ is 


satisfied, a trumpet call announces the 
end of the act.” 

The condition of the bull at this 
stage of the fight is worth notice. He 


has been rushing about the ring at 
great speed, chasing banderillos, who 
have been flaunting red cloaks, goring 
and overturning horses and receiving 
repeated prods at the root of the neck 
from the metal pikes of the picadors. 
The powerful muscles belonging to the 
complexus and splenius group, which 
enable the bull to raise its head, are 
attached to the tall spines of the an- 
terior set of dorsal vertebrae. When 
the picador forcibly prods the bull with 
his pike,.these muscles are badly dam- 
aged and this assault on the poor 
brute’s withers gives him something 
more than a stiff neck. The object of 
the “horse tragedy” in a Spanish sense 
serves the purpose of tiring and weak- 
ening the powerful muscles which ele- 
vate the head. This is a very impor- 
tant matter for the final act of a bull- 
fight. 

It has been necessary to discuss the 
horse performance because the part it 











plays is seldom understood in countries 
not Spanish. For instance, in such an 
admirable book as the Century Dic- 
tionary a picador is described as “one 
of the horsemen, armed with a lance, 
who commence the combat in the arena 
by pricking the bull to madness with 
their weapons, but purposely avoid dis- 
abling him.” This would be highly un- 
scientific from an anatomical stand- 
point and the Spanish bull-fight is first 
and foremost a display of applied 
science. 

The second act in the ring belongs 
to the banderillos, some of whom 
worry the bull by flaunting red cloaks. 
Another approaches the bull, and as the 
animal charges endeavors to plant a 
pair of banderilleras in the bull’s shoul- 
ders, one on each side of the withers. 
A banderillera is a sort of javelin or 
barbed dart with “vanes” of colored 
paper. When a banderillero succeeds 
in implanting a pair of banderilleras 
dexterously and neatly, the agile per- 
former wins great and deserved ap- 
plause. 

Meanwhile, from the very beginning 
of the fight, the matador has been 
keenly studying the bull. 


“He also watches the efforts of the 
picadors, a matter of great importance 
to him. The condition of the bull, when 
the matador takes him in hand, varies 
considerably. Sometimes the bull is tired 
out, usually weakened and occasionally 
tamed, bit often he is vigorous, active, 
and extremely dangerous. 

“The matador (espada), armed with a 
sword possessing a flat heavy blade, and 
the muleta, a small red flag mounted on 
a short staff, now engages the bull. By 
passes with his red flag he plays the bull 
until the animal assumes the requisite 
position, standing with his forefeet to- 
gether and the head drooping. Occasion- 
ally a banderillera sticks in the way: this 
he knocks out with the sword. As soon 
as the bull stands in a position favorable 
for the stroke the espada administers it 
by holding the sword horizontally, and, 
glancing along it, steps quickly forward 
and thrusts it into the bull’s chest, and 
as he makes the strike his arm passes 
over the bull’s horn. *If the stroke has 
been correctly made the bull may sink 
on the sand at once and die in a few 
seconds. The stroke is often made cor- 
rectly, but the bull survives many sec- 
onds; but so long as the sword is driven 
‘nto the bull’s chest at the correct spot 




















it is no discredit to the espada whether 
he dies in thirty seconds or in ten. 

“As the matador thrusts the sword 
into the bull he releases the handle and, 
if the stroke is correctly made, the sword 
blade is seen deeply and firmly implanted 
in the bull’s chest. The condition of the 
bull is sufficient indication of the accuracy 
or otherwise of the stroke, for if the 
sword enters the bull’s flesh and does not 
penetrate the thorax at the correct spot 
he will attack the matador and occasion- 
ally succeeds in goring him, sometimes 
fatally. The most skilful espada often 
fails to kill the bull at the first stroke, 
and sometimes half a dozen strokes are 


AN AVIATION 


FLIGHTS LIKE THE BIRD'S 

made before the correct stroke comes off. 
Not infrequently, with inexpert matadors, 
the killing becomes a dreadful bungle, 
and the bull, bleeding from 
sword thrusts, sinks exhausted under the 
barrier, and is pitched by the punttiléro 
with his short dagger. When a matador 
bungles the killing he is hissed by the 
spectators, for every Spaniard is an ex- 
pert in the rules of the bull-ring; but 
when he kills a very brave bull with a 
brilliant stroke he is acclaimed with en- 
thusiasm, which may be described as hys- 
terical, whilst a triple team of mules, gail) 
caparisoned, drags the carcass of the bull 
from the arena.” 


repeated 


EXPERT'S VIEW OF PEGOUD’S 
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The feature of the bull-fight which 
arouses the hostility to it of the hu- 
manitarians is the “horse tragedy.” 


They think it unnecessary and cruel, 
without. de- 
sign. A study of the principles under- 
lying the science of bull-fighting, in 
our expert, makes it 
unless the neck muscles of the bull are 
exhausted by the goring and overturn- 
ing of and damaged by the 
pikes of the picadors, the correct and 
often masterly stroke of the espada in 
a combat with the 
be impossible of execution 


regarding it as a torment 


sists clear that 
horses, 


bravest bulls would 


AIR 


FLIGHTS UPSIDE DOWN 


OT Pegoud the spectacular, 

but Pegoud the pioneer de- 

serves the serious considera- 

tion of all who feel interest 

in the future of human 
flight, declares that renowned airman, 
Gustav Hamel, himself the winner of 
more than one great race with flying 
machines. The spectacular nature of 
the upside-down flights of Pegoud has 
led the world to misjudge him, says 
our expert. For, above all, Pegoud is 
a pioneer with a great lesson to teach. 
His aim is not that of the showman. 
Denunciation of Pegoud for setting an 
example of recklessness in the air 
seems to M. Hamel quite pointless and 
most unscieritific. 

Pegoud’s looping of the loop, his up- 
side-down flights, his general acrobatic 
feats in the air, notwithstanding the 
statements of his critics, are affirmed 
by M. Hamel to be of the utmost value 
to pilots throughout the world. Proof 
of this will be forthcoming in due 
time. Meanwhile, Pegoud has shown 
what can be done with the modern fly- 
ing machine of the aeroplane descrip- 
tion. In his first attempts to fly up- 
side down he courted death. Like all 
pioneers, he was taking liberties with 
an unknown element. No man before 
him had attempted the feat. It is true 
that men have been upside down in the 
air, but they were turned over by sud- 
den gusts of wind and in most cases 
were killed. In his first flight, Pegoud 
faced the unknown. He proved the 
feat possible. By repeating it frequent- 
ly, he has proved its practical value. 
Herein lies the undoubted value of his 
flights. Pegoud himself declares they 
are simple. 

The renowned aviator’s machine is 
the original monoplane in which André 
Beaumont won a fifty-thousand-dollar 
prize. To quote from M. Hamel’s 
article in the London Mail: 


“Supports have been strengthened 
above the planes to take the strain when 
the machine is flying upside down. The 


formation of the wings has also been 
slightly altered and the warp increased. 
M. Blériot is of the opinion, and I agree 
with him, that the majority of mono- 
planes will be so strengthened in the near 
future, with other alterations, such as the 
strengthening of the tail. 

“In addition, arrangements for straps 
are fitted so that Pegoud can be tightly 
fastened in his machine. 

“Pegoud, after being strapped in, soars 
steadily upward. When he reaches suffi- 
cient altitude he pushes the nose of the 
machine downwards. Great gentleness is 
required in handling the controls. Any 
jerky action would at upset the 
equilibrium of the machine and possibly 
spell disaster. He continues to push the 
nose down gently and evenly until it 
points direct to earth and the monoplane 
is perpendicular in the air. Then with 
the same movement he raises the 
nose of the machine until it is in a hori- 


once 


even 


zontal position—upside down. When up 
side down the machine planes as easily as 
in its normal position. Naturally this is 
done with the motor cut off 

“By this time he has completed the 
first half of the figure S. . 

“He rights the machine here in exactly 
the same way as he turns her over. Th 
same gentle and easy movement of the 
controls is required when he ‘loops the 
In this 
case he keeps the engine running as long 


loop’ and comes down nose first 


as gravity will allow 

“In these singular movements Pegoud 
is all the time rehearsing accidents and 
showing how easy it is for a pilot to re- 
cover equilibrium. providing he remains 
perfectly calm and clear-headed. Any one 


of his extraordinary positions might he 
brought about by adverse elements 

“It is quite conceivable that 
gust of wind might 
completely over. Hitherto 


a sud 
turn the macl 


any pilot in 
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PIONEERING 


Pegoud, flying upside down, is no reckless acrobat, according 


to the experts, but a serious 


scientist. 
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such circumstances would give himself up 
for lost. Pegoud has taught us what to 
do in such a case. It is questionable, of 
course, whether the pilot would show the 
Pegoud nerve.” 


Again, in a gale, the machine might 
be upset at many different angles. Pe- 
goud has shown that it is easily possi- 
ble to recover from such predicaments. 
He has dealt with nearly every kind of 


THE 


HE inaccessibility of the ener- 
gy discovered in the new 
atom, and beyond it, is pre- 
paring for the twentieth cen- 
tury just such_a disillusion as 

made miserable the lot of the medieval 
alchemists. This, according to a writer 
in the Journal de Physique (Paris), 
may be the supreme ordeal of the phys- 
ical sciences. Everywhere new stores 
of energy are discovered. They are 
locked up from us. The treasures of 
the new knowledge become thus a 
mockery of mankind. This is the con- 
tention of the pessimistic school of 
physics. Its members take what they 
call conservative views. Professor 
John Cox, for example, a very distin- 





IN A GALE 


The machine in which the aviator rides might be upset at 
many different angles, but here they are all defied by Pegoud’s 


curves. 








CURRENT OPINION 





awkward position into which one might 
be driven in a gale of wind or in a 
flight over mountains where air cur- 
rents prevail. While others have 
theorized, the Frenchman has placed 
himself in every conceivable position 


that might be brought about in an ac- . 


cident not directly attributable to a flaw 
in the machine itself. M. Blériot says, 
too, in the Paris Aviation, that these 





TRAGEDY OF THE 
PHYSICS 


guished physicist, insists that we have 
reached the verge where knowledge is 
in the making. It is permissible to 
take a look forward with the pioneers 
into the unknown, but it is safer to get 
back to established facts. The French 
physicists adopt, as a rule, the optimis- 
tic attitude. They believe that the 
great stores of energy revealed by 
radioactivity will not remain locked up 
from practical use—a sealed treasure 
house, as the illustrious Poincaré called 
it. Problems of the utmost import to 
mankind depend upon the questions at 
issue. Why are there only some hun- 
dred distinct types of atoms? How is 
it that the myriad members of each 
type resemble each other with such 
exactitude that an atom of 
hydrogen on the confines 
of the universe can be rec- 
ognized and identified with 
its kindred on earth by 
the momentary quiver it 
imparted to the ether 
thousands of vears ago? 
The answer of Professor 
Cox is this: 





“The known elements are 
but the more stable stages 
in the universal flux, with 
a mean life so long that 
they ‘abide our question’ by 
the gross methods of ordi- 
nary chemistry. They are 
in fact, by a further analogy 
with the evolution of the 
animate world, the survival 
of the fittest among the in- 





finitely varying types of 
matter, the fittest—to sur- 
vive. 


“What the next step will 
be, whether all mass will be 
proved to be electrical like 
that of the electron, or 
whether it be some great 
simplification by means of a 
universal concept such as 
the ether—that makes the 
interest of the outlook. 

“Meanwhile, it is certain 
that in some cases transmu- 
tation, the dream of the 
alchemist, goes slowly but 
inexorably on, accompanied 
by the unlocking of vast 
stores of atomic energy. 
3ut by a strange irony the 












are but the beginning of the experi- 
ments he hopes to carry out with the 
assistance of Pegoud. The latter will 
in time fly in a machine fitted with oil 
tanks capable of feeding the engine 
either way up. At present the engine 
stops when it is upside down. The new 
arrangement will enable the pilot to fly 
upside down at any height as easily as 
if he were a bird. 


NEW 


interest has shifted. The alchemist 
sought to turn the baser to the nobler 
metals by the sacrifice of energy in 
the shape of heat, but was impotent to 
effect the change. His successor of the 
twentieth century knows that if the trans- 
mutation could be effected the metals 
would be but as dross to the stores of 
energy set free, but is equally impotent 
to delay or hasten the change. 

“The new knowledge gained in the last 
decade is a true development, not a de- 
structive revolution. Conservation of En- 
ergy stands where it did, tho unsuspected 
and enormous stores of atomic energy 
have been brought into view. And the 
Atomic Theory is still the guide of the 
chemist, tho for the purposes of modern 
physics he has been compelled to look 
‘beyond the atom.’” * 


This necessity of looking beyond the 
atom is imperative through the mere 
existence of the vast stores of energy 
so tragically locked up from us, accord- 
ing to Poincaré. It was one of the 
very last themes to which he addressed 
himself before he passed away, his 
ideas on the outlook being only now 
accessible. The atom, he declared, 
disintegrates into yet smaller things 
which may still be called atoms. What 
we call radioactivity is the perpetual 
breaking up of atoms. It is sometimes 
spoken of as a transmutation of ele- 
ments. That, he thought, is not strictly 
correct. An element is not really trans- 
formed into another element. It is 
really decomposed into several others. 
The products of the decomposition are 
still chemical atoms, similar in many 
respects to the more complex one 
which in breaking up gave birth to 
them. 

Nor are we yet done. Within the 
atom we find yet more—electrons. 
Each atom is like a sort of solar system 
where the small negative electrons play 
the part of planets revolving around 
the great positive central electron 
which takes the place of our sun. It 
is because of the mutual attraction of 
these electricities of opposite sign that 
the system is bound together as a 
whole. 
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* Beyonp THE Atom. By John Cox. 
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EARTHQUAKES AND THE GREAT CANAL gly 


“This attraction governs the periods of 
the planets and these periods fix the 
wave lengths of the light emitted by the 
atom. It is because of the self-induction 
of the currents formed by the moving 
electrons that the atom so formed has an 
apparent inertia which we call its mass. 
Besides these captive electrons there are 
others which are free and subject to the 
ordinary kinetic laws of gases and which 
render metals conductive. The second 
class are like the comets which circulate 
from one stellar system to another, estab- 
lishing thus an exchange of energy be- 
tween distant systems. ... 

“Then it must follow that an atom is 
a very complex world. It is true that a 
closed world, at least one nearly closed, 
would be at the mercy of any exterior 
perturbations to which we might subject 
it. Since the atom,is subject to this statis- 
tical law there is consequently an internal 
thermodynamics of the atom and we can 
talk of the internal temperature of it. 
Put, mark, this temperature has no tend- 
ency to get into equilibrium with the tem- 
perature without; it is as if the atom 
were shut up within a perfect shell im- 
pervious to heat. It is precisely because 
it is thus closed, because its functions are 


so sharply limited and guarded by this 
impervious shell that the atom is so in- 
dividual. 

“At first this complexity of the atom 
dces not seem offensive; it seems as if 
we would not be embarrassed by it. But 
a little reflection brings difficulties not ap- 
parent at first. When we counted the 
atoms we really did not count their num- 
bers directly but their degrees of free- 
dom of movement, and we implicitly as- 
sumed that each atom had three degrees 
of such freedom. This also accounted 
for the observed specific heats. But each 
new complexity must introduce a new 
degree of freedom and 
troubled in our count of the atoms... . 

“The most natural explanation seems to 
be this theory of the atom as a very com- 
plex world, one shut up entirely to it- 
self. Exterior events have no relation to 
what passes on within, nor does what hap- 
pens within affect the exterior world. 
That can not be strictly true or else we 
would be utterly ignorant that there is 
anything within and the atoms would 
appear as simple material points. The 
truth is that we can see what happens 
within only as through a very small win- 
dow, and there is practically no exchange 


we become 


of energy between the interior and what 
is outside; there is consequently no tend- 
ency to equipartition of energy between 
the atomic world and that without.” * 

But we have not yet come to an énd. 
Beyond the atoms Poincaré saw the 


electrons and beyond the electrons he 
pointed to the magnetons. They are, 
he said, atoms of magnetism. But what 
in reality is a magneton? Is it a sim- 
ple thing? We not be 
The investigations open out endlessly. 
The certain thing is that each 
physical discovery brings additional 
complexity to the atom, which remains 
a closed world and a reservoir of ener- 


can specific. 


new 


gy upon which we can not draw, as yet 
Shall we Poincaré did not tell 
us, Says a writer in Paris Cosmos, be- 
cause he found himself outside a dead 
wall. The treasure 
jocked and no genius has found the key 
to let us in. The opening of the door 
is perhaps but a matter of time. 


ever f 


house of energy is 


* Annual Report of the Smithsonian I[nstitu- 
tion. Washington: Government Printing Office: 
1913. 


THE EARTHQUAKE PERIL AT THE 


ECENT earthquake shocks at 
Panama were sufficiently seri- 
ous to alarm the native labor- 
ers there from the West In- 

_ dies, used as they are to such 
tremors, observes The Scientific Amer- 
ican. Colonel Goethals reports, how- 
ever, that not the slightest injury was 
done to the canal itself. The large 
number of tremors instrumentally re- 
corded every month in the zone is evi- 
dence that slow adjustments are con- 
stantly taking place, writes the able 
geologist of the canal commission, Pro- 
fessor Donald F. Macdonald. He in- 
sists, however, that no great accumu- 
lations of stress that might later cul- 
minate in a big shock are _ possible. 
The absence from the Isthmian region 
of high mountains and of geologically 
recent volcanic activity is evidence in 
favor of the absence of earthquakes, 
especially as such high mountains are 
a striking geological feature of the 
whole Central American earthquake 
belt. The presence of numerous small 
“faults” and of the faulted-down con- 
dition of such volcanic cores as Gold 
Hill and Contractors’ Hill is evidence 
that adjustment here has progressed 
well on toward the establishment of 
normal conditions of equilibrium. The 
tensile strength of the majority of the 
rocks within the canal zone is quite 
low and they would “shear” with com- 
parative ease, thus preventing any rela- 
tively great accumulation of stress 
which might result in a comparatively 
intense shock. However, experience 
teaches that where earthquakes happen, 


PANAMA CANAL 


maximum destructive effects on build- 
ings occur where they are built on loose 
and friable material. This considera- 
tion might thus subtract a little from 
the saving benefits of the yielding and 
preventive qualities of the canal zone 
rocks. 

Over three hundred years of earth- 
quake observation show only two 
shocks of considerable magnitude, 
notes Doctor Macdonald, and there is 
every reason to believe that the sever- 
est of these would not have seriously 
damaged even the most delicate parts 
of the canal. That many small and 
harmless shocks will traverse the canal 
zone in the future is certain, but that 
the canal itself is liable to be seriously 
damaged by earthquakes is contrary to 
all the evidence. He writes: 


“Within the Republic of Panama there 
are few, if any, mountain ranges, properly 
so called; but there are high mountain 
groups. The older geographies informed 
us that the North and South American 
Cordilleras were practically one contin- 
uous chain from Alaska to Cape Horn. 
This is quite incorrect, for the mountains 
of Panama, Costa Rica, and some of the 
other Central American republics are 
younger than are the great ranges of the 
western States, and are units quite dis- 
tinct geographically from the greater 
northern and southern continental ranges. 
Furthermore, they have had a different 
origin, for they are not due to folding 
by lateral pressure, as the mountains of 
western America chiefly are, but origi- 
nated from intrusions of volcanic rocks, 
as necks, cores, masses and _ irregular 
dikes. These intrusive rocks are of five 


broad types, which, given in the order of 
their importance, are: 
andesites, granodiorites, and rhyolite. 

“There are only two peaks within the 
Canal Zone that reach up to elevations of 
approximately 1,000 feet, and there are no 
peaks within thirty miles of the canal 
that are higher than 2,000 feet. Not 
within one hundred miles could one find 
mountains over 4,000 feet in elevation. 
Therefore the canal is far removed from 
the great mountain masses, the settling 
and adjustment of which might cause 
cumulative stresses, that would culminate 
in rock ruptures great enough to give 
destructive earth vibrations.” 


basalts, diorites, 
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SWEEPING THE SKY 
Pegoud has seemed at times to be sliding up 
and down the clouds as the boys on sleds go 
uphil) and down 





ARE 


N the readjustment of our ideas 
to the new and revolutionary phys- 
ics of the past ten years and in 
modifying our notions of life it- 
self in accordance with the new 
psychology and the chemical concep- 
tion of disease, the anarchical state of 
the mathematical sciences tends to be 
overlooked. How many of the laity 
understand the issue involved in the 
controversy respecting those rival ge- 
ometries which tend more and more to 
distract as well as to bedazzle the 
mathematical experts of our time? In 
the reply we make to such queries must 
be found, too, some satisfaction for 
the average student of science. The 
progress of knowledge is bringing him 
more and more into collision with ideas 
of which he can not comprehend the 
relevance owing to the general ignor- 
ance of the new mathematics. The task 
of popularizing knowledge is made ad- 
ditionally difficult as weil. Most peo- 
ple live in a mental world presupposing 
the accuracy of the assertion that two 
and two are four. We all more or less 
suspect that whatever may have hap- 
pened to physics or to medicine or 
even to biology, the arithmetic of our 
grandfathers remains intact. 

It is an old view, for instance, says 
Professor H. F. Baker, the eminent 
English mathematician, whose paper in 
London Nature we follow, that ge- 
ometry deals with facts about which 
there can be no two opinions. Given a 
straight line and a point, one and only 
one straight line can be drawn through 
the point parallel to the given straight 
line. Thus runs the axiom. Again, 
according to the old‘ view, “the natural 
man” would say this is either true or 
false. And, indeed, many and long 
were the attempts made to justify it: 


“At length there came a step which to 
many probably will still seem unintelli- 
gible. A system of geometry was built 
up in which it is assumed that, given a 
straight line and a point, an infinite num- 
ber of straight lines can be drawn through 
the point, in the plane of the given line, 
no one of which meets the given line. Can 
there, then, one asks at first, be two sys- 
tems of geometry, both of which are 
true, tho they differ in such an important 
particular? Almost as soon believe that 
there can be two systems of laws of na- 
ture, essentially differing in character, 
both reducing the phenomena we observe 
tc order and system—a monstrous heresy, 
of course! I will only say that, after a 
century of discussion we are quite sure 
that many systems of geometry are possi- 
ble, and true; tho not all may be expe- 
dient. And if you reply that a geometry 
is useful for life only in proportion as 
it fits the properties of concrete things, 
I will answer, first, are the heavens not 
then concrete? And have we as yet any 
geometry that enables us to form a con- 
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HOW THE MATHEMATICAL IDEAS OF OUR PARENTS 
GETTING OUT OF DATE 


sistent idea of furthermost 


space?” 


logical 


Nothing surprises the layman, adds 
Professor Samuel. M. Barton, of the 
University of the South, so much as 
to hear for the first time that one of 
the most famous axioms of Euclid is 
not necessarily true. Even the mathe- 
matics of the college student is largely 
deductive. He but faintly realizes the 
important part played by intuition, ob- 
servation and imagination in the realm 
of the higher mathematics. When 
mathematicians began to doubt the 
“parallel” axiom of Euclid, arose non- 
Euclidian geometry. This new ge- 
ometry is based on the assumption that 
through a given point a number of 
straight lines can be drawn parallel to 
a given straight line. 

It is to be noted, observes Professor 
Barton, that the straight line of one 
geometry is not the straight line of 
another, but in all the three leading 
rival geometries it is the shortest 
distance between two points. Such 
straightest lines are “geodetic” lines. 
It will perhaps be evident now why in 
a sense the discovery of the non- 
Euclidian geometries was a stepping- 
stone to the consideration of hyper- 
space, although we should bear in mind 
that the two conceptions are entirely 
distinct, neither one being dependent 
upon the other. The logical conception 
of non-Euclidian geometry is far more 
difficult than the abstract notion of the 
fourth dimension. The study of the 
results arrived at by those brilliant 
mathematicians Lobatchevsky, Bolyai, 
Riemann, Beltrami and others forced 
men to think of “spaces.” Doubtless 
the stimulus given to “high thinking” 


-of this nature gave rise to the hypo- 


thetical acceptance of a fourth (or any 
higher) dimensional space. But what 
of hyperspace? This is space of any 
dimension above three, but for con- 
venience and simplicity Professor Bar- 
ton confines himself to fourth-dimen- 
sional space. To quote from The 
Popular Science Monthly: 


“To get any clear notion of the fourth 
dimension, one must make up his mind 
to exercize much patience, perhaps read- 
ing and re-reading many times articles 
by various authors. In this exposition 
of the subject, I would warn the reader 
against supposing that any attempt is 
here made to convince him of the possi- 
bility of the existence of fourth-dimen- 
sional space. He is not even asked to 
believe in a material space other than our 
common, every-day three-space. Fortu- 
nately a comparison with lower dimen- 
sional geometries furnishes so many anal- 
ogies that the subject can be very fully 
explained in a non-mathematical way. 
Only let me say just here that the geom- 









etry of the fourth dimension is a perfectly 
logical system of theorems and proofs 
entirely independent of these analogies. 

“We, the dwellers in 3-space, can best 
realize the reasonableness of conceiving 
of a fourth or higher-dimensional space 
by considering as best we may what 
would take place in lower-dimensional 
space did such exist. 

“Consider a pipe of indefinite length 
with a bore of diameter as small as you 
please, and suppose that there dwell with- 
in this pipe ‘worms’ of such diameter 
that they just fill the pipe. We can not 
conceive of anything with no breadth or 
thickness, but let us consider for sake of 
the illustration that this one-dimensional 
animal (which for brevity I shall call a 
unodim) has only length. Of course 
these unodims may vary in length accord- 
ing to age or family traits, perhaps. Now 
it is evident that a unodim can never 
turn around. He may move forward or 
backward, but one unodim can never pass 
another. If he possesses an eye in front 
or behind he can see a_ neighboring 
unodim as a mere point. His world is 
a very limited one. 

“Again, we might imagine a _ two- 
dimensional animal, taking hold of a 
unodim, turning him around in his (two- 
dimensional) space and putting him back 
with his ‘tail’ where his ‘head’ was before. 
Evidently the unodim would be ignorant 
of the cause of his reversion, for he has 
no knowledge of a two-dimensional space, 
and the two-dimensional animal is invisi- 
ble to him. . . . While this would be an 
impossible feat for a unodim, a two-space 
animal could readily do it. 

“Now is one-dimensional space may 
not be ‘straight’ (that is, of zero curva- 
ture); but it may be the space that we 
should get by bending the pipe around in 
the form of a circle. In such a case, as 
his body would be constantly bent in the 
same direction and by the same degree, 
we may suppose that the urodim is totally 
unconscious of any curvature. It is well 
to note that in an exactly similar way our 
space may be curved without our being 
conscious of it.” 


Now let us consider two-space. As- 
sume a two-space being, which Pro- 
fessor Barton calls a duodim—that is, 
a flat being (theoretically with no 
thickness) with length and breadth and 
confined to a surface having length and 
breadth but no thickness. Such a be- 
ing could move to the right or left or 
forward or backward, we will say, but 
neither up nor down from the surface. 
In fact, he knows neither up nor 
down. The surface is his world. 
Now our duodim has a far more 
extended space than the unodim and 
can do many things that the uno- 
dim is totally ignorant of. His space 
may not necessarily be one of zero 
curvature—it is perfectly consistent 
with our idea of two-space for it to 
be the surface of a sphere, of an el- 
lipsoid, of an egg-shaped figure or what 
not. It is to be noticed that if the 
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THE MOST IMPORTANT SKULL IN 


space has constant curvature (includ- 
ing no curvature) a body may be 
moved from any place to any other 
place on the surface without changing 
its shape. 

Let us next direct our attention to 
three-space, an inhabitant of which we 
might call animal, but which, to con- 
tinue the nomenclature adopted, we 
may speak of as a tridim. Here free- 
dom of life is much more augmented, 
even more so than in passing from one- 
space to two-space. For here we have 
added the up-and-down motion to the 
right-and-left and the forward-and- 
backward motions. 


“Now we know of 2-space only as a 
section of 3-space, and a duodim is purely 
an imaginary being to us; and we know 
of I-space only as a section of 2-space 
(and therefore of 3-space), and the uno- 
dim is imaginary. We have seen that a 
duodim might interfere with life in 1- 
space, but the unodim would not know 
at all what had caused the interference. 
We have also seen that a tridim might in 
a similar way interfere with life in 2- 
space. The important point to obserye is 
that in either case the inhabitant of the 
lower space would not understand what 
had caused the change. 

“A duodim could lock up his treasure 
in circular or polygonal vaults, safe from 
2-space intruders, but a tridim could help 
himself to anything he pleased without 
breaking the sides of the vault. By anal- 


THE CONTROVERSY OVER THE 


ECENT events have made it 

difficult for those who rely 

wholly upon what has ap- 

peared in print to form any 

accurate conception of the 
meaning and importance of the now 
famous human fragments known as 
“the Piltdown skull.” It is quite cer- 
tain that they afford the first evidence 
we have obtained, writes Doctor G. 
Elliot Smith in London Nature, of a 
hitherto unknown group of the human 
type so fundamentally distinct from all 
the early fossil men found in Europe 
as to be worthy of generic distinction 
—a “dawn man” of a very primitive 
and generalized type. Certain features 
are so cleverly ape-like, insists Profes- 
sor Smith, who is a recognized expert 
on the subject, as definitely to confirm 
the generally admitted kinship to the 
African man-like apes, as well as to 
distinguish dawn man sharply and 
clearly from all other human remains. 
In other respects, however, there is a 
closer resemblance to the features of 
modern man than is found in a special- 
ized group of so-called ‘“Neandertha- 
loid paleolithic” men. This curious as- 
sociation of features is not paradoxical, 
as some students assume. The small 
and archaic brain and thick skull are 


ogy, a 4-space being could do many things 
in 3-space impossible to man and en- 
tirely inexplicable to him. No 3-space 
safe or vault would be secure from a 4- 
space burglar. He could get a ball out of 
a hollow shell without breaking the sur- 
face, he could get out the contents of an 
egg without cracking the shell and enjoy 
the kernel of a nut without the use of a 
nutcracker.” 


We may see now why “Alice in 
Wonderland” is so clever a bit of non- 
sense at the expense of the students of 
fourth - dimensional Fortified, 
however, by the observations we have 
taken, let us revert to hyperspace. To 
begin with, freedom of movement is 
greater in hyperspace than in our 
space. The degrees of freedom of a 
rigid body in our space are 6, namely, 
3 translations along and 3 rotations 
about 3 axes, while the fixing of 3 of 
its points, not in a straight line, pre- 
vents all movement. In _ hyperspace, 
however, with 3 of its points fixed, it 
could still rotate about the plane of 
those 3 points. A rigid body has Io 
possible different movements in hyper- 
space, namely 4 translations along 4 
axes, and 6 rotations about 6 planes, 
while at least 4 of its points must be 
fixed to prevent all movement. 

In hyperspace a sphere of flexible 
material could without stretching or 
tearing be turned inside out. 


space. 





OF “DAWN MAN” 


undoubtedly human in character, but 
the mandible, in spite of the human 
molars it bears, is more monkey-like 
than human. So far from being an 
impossible combination of characters, 
this association of human brain and 
simian features is precisely what Doc- 
tor Smith anticipated in a paper pub- 
lished months before he knew of the 
discovery of the Piltdown skull. He 
argued long ago that in the evolution 
of man the development of the brain 
must have led the way. 


“*The growth in intelligence and in the 
powers of discrimination no doubt led to 
a definite cultivation of the esthetic sense, 
which, operating through sexual selection, 
brought about a gradual refinement of the 
features.’ Just as the young child still 
uses its teeth for purposes of attack, so 
in the dawn of human existence teeth 
suitable for offensive purposes were re- 
tained long after the brain had attained 
its distinctively human status and had 
made the hands even more serviceable 
instruments for attack. 

“That the ape-like conformation of the 
chin region signifies the inability to speak 
is surely a patent fallacy. Articulate 
speech must have come while the jaws 
were still simian in character; and the 
bony changes that produced a chin were 
the result mainly of that process of re- 
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“Two links of a chain could be separ- 
ated without breaking them. 

“Our knots would be useless 

“In hyperspace, as we have seen, it 
would be entirely 
and out of a sphere (or other énclosed 


possible to pass In 


Space ). 

“A right glove turned over through 
space of four dimensions becomes a 
left glove, but notice that when the glove 
is turned over, it is not turned inside 
OMS. s « 

“When mathematicians began to talk of 
higher space, the spiritualists seized upon 
the idea as affording a habitation for 
their spirits. These men, naturally want- 
ing a home for their spirits, were rather 
too eager to believe in the actual exist- 
ence of the fourth dimension. It is as- 
tonishing with what avidity the advocates 
ot spirit rappings and occult demonstra- 
tions appropriated the fourth dimension 
for the abiding place of their unearthly 
beings. This was, of course, unwarranted 
as are perhaps most of the claims of such 
people. While somewhat interesting, it 
is too trivial to claim our serious atten 
tion. 

“In conclusion, we have no material 
evidence of a fourth dimension. Our 
knowledge of the phenomena of 3-space 
is empirical. Our experience tells us 
nothing of 4-space, if it exists. But the 
conception, not being dependent upon ex- 
perience or experiment, is not unreason- 
able. As a working hypothesis it is not 
without decided value, as it throws light 
upon many propositions of our (3-space) 
geometry.” 


DISCOVERY 


finement to which I have already referred, 
to the reduction of the teeth, which was 
part of the same process, and, quite in a 
minor degree, to that process of growth 
and specialization of the genio-glossi 
muscles which resulted from their use in 
speech. 

“A great source of misunderstanding 
will be got rid of if these obvious facts 
an. the considerations based upon them 
be admitted.” 


After a careful study of the frag- 
ments, Doctor A. Smith-Woodward, of 
the British Museum, ventured to build 
them up again and thereby to enable 
us to form at least a tolerably accu- 
rate idea of what manner of man this 
most ancient of Britons was. The evi- 
dence of the brain case or cranium, 
as Professor W. P. Pycraft writes, al- 
lowed no room for doubt as to the 
human nature of the skull, but the 
lower jaw presented a stumbling-block, 
for it presented a most remarkable like- 
ness to that of one of our simian an- 
cestors. It resembled closely that of a 
chimpanzee, yet the teeth were human. 

How was such contradictory evi- 
dence to be reconciled? 

It has been contended, notes our au- 
thority, that in attempting such a re- 
conciliation a mistake was made— 








that, as a matter of fact, the brain 
case is that of a man while the jaw 
is that of an ape. But no one com- 
petent to express an opinion would ac- 
cept this interpretation, says Professor 
Pycraft. The remains being parts of 
a human being, a whole, the problem 
was to restore them to their original 
shape. “A little reflection on the re- 
mote antiquity of these remains was 
sufficient to turn surprise back on it- 
self.” On the evolutionary theory of 
man’s ancestry, the ape-like character 
of the jaw was a feature to be ex- 
pected. The task of reconstruction, 
then, was simplified, its trend was de- 
termined. Here was no imaginary but 
a real missing link. It remained but 
to determine the relationship of the 
fragments to one another and fill up 
the blanks. This student enlarges on 
the subject in The Illustrated London 
News: 


“Unfortunately, however, the work- 
men’s pick detached just enough from 
what had been the roof of the skull to 
leave room for doubt as to the precise 
position of its middle line; and on this, 
of course, much depends, since the brain- 
cavity, and therely the size of the brain 
it enclosed, is to this extent a debatable 
quantity. Nevertheless the missing por- 
tion is so small as to make it evident 
that the brain could not have exceeded 
that of the lowest known races of to-day, 
and probably did not attain to this. 
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“This wretched pickaxe added yet an- 
other obstacle. It cut off the fore-part 
of the jaw, bearing the front cheek-teeth, 
the ‘eye’ teeth, or canines, and the cut- 
ting-teeth. 

“Professor Keith’s method of approach- 
ing the problem differs absolutely from 
that of Dr. Smith-Woodward. Accord- 
ing to the former’s restoration, the Pilt- 
down man possessed a brain as large as 
that of the most intelligent among us to- 
day. And this, one ventures to suggest, 
is a conclusion which could only be ar- 
rived at by ignoring the most important 
rules which should apply in all attempts 
to restore the missing parts of extinct 
animals. One cannot ignore, as Dr. 
Keith seems to have done, the history of 
this skull; it is the skull of an extinct 
animal, with relationship to its lowlier 
forbears as well as to the human race 
to-day. It must have, and did, much more 
nearly resemble those forbears than man 
as we know him. Time will show that, 
whatever may be the shortcomings of 
this restoration of Dr. Woodward's, it is 
still not far from the truth.” 

The case for Professor Arthur 
Keith’s reconstruction is set forth by 
himself in the same British periodical. 
Some years ago he was taken to task 
by the celebrated French anthropolo- 
gist, Professor Boule, for venturing to 
give a provisional reconstruction of the 
skull of the Heidelberg man, of whom 
only the lower jaw and teeth were 
known. Yet the reconstruction had, it 
seems, a just basis. The lower teeth 











gave a definite indication of the upper 
teeth and palate, just as certainly as 
one blade of a pair of scissors gives a 
clue to the opposite blade. In such a 
case as that just cited, the reconstruc- 
tion is largely a matter of inference 
and there is room for difference of 
opinion. In the case of the Piltdown 
skull, so large a part of the brain case 
was recovered that the reconstruction 
of the major part is not a matter of 
inference, says Professor Keith, but of 
simple anatomical fact. The bones 
which form the brain case of the Pilt- 
down skull are almost identical—ex- 
cept as regards their massive thickness 
—with the same bones in the living 
man. They must have been joined to- 
gether according to the laws which 
hold true not only of human but also 
of anthropoid skulls. Now in all such 
skulls a groove, containing a_ blood 
channel, runs along the middle line of 
the roof of the skull from the forehead. 
Altho a great part of the roof of the 
Piltdown skull is missing, there re- 
mains at the hinder part, on the upper 
angle of the parietal bone, an unmis- 
takable part of this median groove: 


“This part must be placed in the middle 
line of the reconstructed roof—that is its 
invariable position in all known skulls. 
In Dr. Smith-Woodward’s reconstruction 
it has been carried over the middle line 
to the extent of almost an inch.” 























DAWN MAN’S BRAIN CASE 





The reconstruction which centers the great blood-channel and so 
gives the now famous Piltdown man a brain-capacity of 
centimeters, ‘‘a really large brain for a modern man”: 
to the Smith-Woodward from above—the bones of the 


ration, rival 
right and left sides widely separated. 





ANOTHER RESTORATION 
The reconstruction in which, according to Professor Keith, the 
great blood-channel has been placed nearly an inch to the right of its 
proper position, thus making the brain-capacity only 1,070 cubic centi- 
meters: the Smith-Woodward restoration from above—the bones of the 
right and left sides nearly in contact. 


1,500 cubic 
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ARE MILITANT SUFFRAGISTS MANIACS 


S Mrs. Emmeline Pankhurst men- 
tally unstable? Are she and her 
followers “wild women,” as many 
hold, or are they martyrs fighting 
for a cause which as yet we do 

not fully appreciate? Three striking 
articles dealing with these questions 
have appeared almost simultaneously in 
the American magazines, and altho the 
writers disagree as to the moral justifi- 
cation and the political effectiveness of 
suffragist militancy in England, they 
firmly unite in paying tribute to the 
heroic quality of its adherents. Samuel 
Merwin, the novelist and champion of 
woman’s cause, declares, in Good 
Housekeeping, that the fiber of the 
Christian martyrs is in many of these 
strange women. Israel Zangwill, no 
less a champion but keenly critical, ac- 
cords them, in the pages of The Metro- 
politan, all the honors of a magnificent 
sainthood. And The Century publishes 
a revolutionary article by Edna Ken- 
ton, the feminist writer, entitled, ‘““The 
Militant Women—and Women,” which 
quite glorifies the subject. 

Replying to the ridicule that has been 
heaped upon the militants, Mr. Merwin 
writes warmly: 


“You can’t very well kill a cause with 
ridicule once its devotees really begin to 
die for it. Or even if you can, in the 
heat of the moment, the absurd affair is 
likely to look a little different a few years 
later. : 

“Somehow, it is a long, long time since 
people have laughed very widely at Mar- 
tin Luther, even tho he did flaunt the au- 
thority and majesty of the temporal and 
spiritual power of his time.... Nor do 
we laugh at Savonarola. Nor at poor, 
misguided, tragic old John Brown. Nor 
at Washington and his property-destroy- 
ing crew. Nor at Carl Schurz and his 
fellow revolutionists in Germany. Nor 
even at the rather ridiculous Wat Tyler. 

“Indeed, in our lucid moments, away 
from the heat and dust of conflict, we have 
a curious habit of doing reverence to the 
great rebels of the past. Soberly, each 
of us knows that whatever we enjoy to- 
day of liberty and equality and the right 
to live has been won for us by our rebels. 
If ever-widening classes of human beings. 
had not protested, and fought to make 
their protests good, civilization would not 
now be what it is. Our own nation was 
founded on the theory that the right to 
revolt is an inherent right. A fact it is 


well to remember in these different times 


OR MARTYRS? 


when some of us find ourselves caught 
quite unexpectedly on the conservative 
side.” 


We are slow of comprehension. For 
eight years now, Mr. Merwin reminds 
us, we have been reading newspaper 
reports (more or less inaccurate) of 
conflicts between the British militants 
and the government; of the women’s 
imprisonment, “hunger strikes” and 
forcible feeding; and, finally, of the 
smashing of windows, the destruction of 
a few empty houses, and the finding of 
bombs which do not explode. But how 
many of us have stopped to inquire 
into the underlying causes of these 
phenomena? We simply condemn the 
women as crazy or criminal. Women, 
we Say, are quietly and constitutionally 
securing the ballot all over the world. 
Why then should this particular little 
group of English fanatics spoil all by 
resorting to violence? 

The underlying causes of militant 





Courtesy of the Century 


“THE VISION” 


Thus Antonio Camaur, a Viennese sculptor, 
conveys his sense of the vistas that open before 
modern womanhood. 


suffragist activity are perhaps best 
stated by Israel Zangwill in his article 
entitled “The Militant Woman.” Mr. 
Zangwill is sympathetic and admiring, 
but he disapproves. “Militancy may 
not have put back the clock of suf- 
frage,” he observes, “but it has put back 
the clock of civilization.” He dismisses 
as absurd all charges of hysteria or 
dementia against the fighting women. 
In them we are face to face with the 
rare and world-old quality of martyr- 
dom. “Captain Scott, perishing in the 
Arctic snows for lack of food,” this 
critic writes, “was less essentially he 
roic and no greater a pioneer than Miss 
Wallace-Dunlop, the fragile inventor of 
the hunger strike, starving with luxu- 
ries heaped beseechingly around her.” 
He continues 


“It is impossible not to think of the 
temptation in the wilderness. The thirst 
strike and the sleep strike push the doc- 
trine of ‘Entbehren sollst’ to extremes un- 
dreamed of by Goethe. In an age of lux- 
ury and materialism almost unexampled, 
amid an epidemic of negroid dancing, we 
have witnessed the miracle of prison 
doors flying open by force of faith 
and self-sacrifice. The great saying of 
Zwinglius, ‘You can kill the body, but 
not the soul,’ has received almost incredible 
illustration. It is not too much to say 
that the suffragets have enlarged our con- 
ception of human nature and of the piti- 
fulness of politics and politicians.” 


Pankhurst, the 
of the suffragets, Mr. 


Concerning Mrs. 
spiritual leader 
Zangwill adds: 


“Her utter selflessness, the unbreakable 
energy of that frail body under the Cat- 
and-Mouse Bill (aptly compared to the 
Tron Maiden of the Middle Ages, whose 
iron spikes slowly squeezed out the life 
of the victim), the noble eloquence which 
moved the prosecuting Attorney-General, 
Sir Rufus Isaacs, to tears—these are be- 
ginning to tell even on the clergy, always 
the last to recognize religion in its con- 
temporary vesture.” 


At the recent Medical Congress in 
London a Scotch physician endeav- 
ored to class suffragist militancy with 
the dancing and other maniacal epi- 
demics of the fourteenth century. 
But he only showed, says Mr. Zang- 
will, that he himself was suffering 
from “contagious misunderstanding.” 
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militancy is distinctly of 
the brain and not of the fist. It is 
even too rational to be formidable. 
“So far from being hysterical, it has 
been turned on and off like a tap.” 
The militant women either suffer ex- 
tremely in screwing their courage up 
to the smashing point, or they are 
sturdy enough to hammer a window 
with cool calculation. It is not the 
hammer and the match-box, but the 
ballot-paper, which they have in mind. 
“When I was sent out to throw my 
first stone, I was sick—sick,” is a 
typical testimony. “I didn’t think I 
could go through with it. One woman 
told me she prayed all the time.” We 
have gradually come to understand that 
a suffraget is not necessarily an elderly 
spectacled female, Mr. Zangwill re- 
marks, but the notion that she is a 
neurotic spinster is “inexpungeable.” 
“It has even survived,” he wittily adds, 
“the discovery that some of the fiercest 
of the militants are married men.” Not 
hysteria, not dementia, but the “inex- 
orable logic of facts,” as Mr. Pethick 
Lawrence has put it, is the underlying 
cause of militant activities, in Mr. 
Zangwill’s judgment. 

But the work of the Woman’s Social 
and Political Union, the organization 
of the Pankhursts, which Mr. Zang- 
will characterizes as the most trouble- 
some institution of modern times, was 
not at first inspired even by this cere- 
bral militancy. “It was as metaphor- 
ical as the Salvation Army.” He con- 
tinues: 


Suffragist 


“In the overwhelming majority of in- 
stances the operations of this unprece- 
dented Union have been devoid of all 
violence save that inflicted on its mem- 
bers by the government, the police and 
the mob. Even when itestrove to sup- 
plement its constitutional agitation by 
illegal acts, its breaches of law were long 
merely technical or symbolical, designed 
to embarrass the government by a plethora 
of prisoners and to achieve the advertize- 
ment denied to a peaceful propaganda.” 


The famous meetings in Albert Hall 
at which Mrs. Pankhurst presides like 
“a general reviewing his troops” (her 
own description) are in reality the 
communions of a new religion, accord- 
ing to Mr. Zangwill, that has already 
“its ritual, its hymnology, its sacred 
music, its symbolism (the broad arrows 
of the prison garb its proudest em- 
blem), its pageantry, its martyrology 
and its dogma of Pankhurst infallibil- 
ity.” Mrs. Emmeline Pankhurst is the 
spiritual leader, but “Christabel, LL.B.” 
is the political chief of the movement. 
It is she who proves, says Mr. Zang- 
will, that woman, not man, is the log- 
ical animal. And it is precisely in 
this youthful and relentless logic of 
Christabel Pankhurst, with its utter 
disregard of psychology or conse- 
quences, that Mr. Zangwill thinks he 
detects the weakest spot in the militant 
armor; not in any hysterical or mani- 
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* withstand, if not living, then dead.’ 











Courtesy of Good Housekeeping 
MILITANT SUFFRAGISM 
Mrs. Pankhurst 

lowers with the same intense conviction that 

lives in her own,” says her biographer, Rheta 

Childe Dorr. “She makes them care so poign- 

antly that they go gladly to prison, they starve, 

they endure agonies of thirst and cold and 
sleeplessness, and come out ready to do ‘it all 
over again.” 


INCARNATE 


“fires the hearts of her fol- 


acal manifestations. “Since the Chil- 
dren’s Crusade of 1212,” he declares, 
“there has been no such blend of the 
ridiculous and the sublime as the war 
against England declared by logic-rid- 
den ladies.” 

The internal conduct of the Woman’s 
Social and Political Union is marked 
throughout by the relentless logic of 
Christabel, according to Mr. Zangwill; 
for with the organization’s transition 
to militancy, it became autocratic. Now 
it has ceased to elect its officers, and 
any opinion which runs counter to 
Christabel’s is sacrificed. It is a kind 
of sanctified tyranny. And the admir- 
ing critic concludes: 


“Hari-kari, the one resource of the 
suffragets, turns out to be their strongest 
weapon. Englishmen are not so brutish 
that they can bear the sight of martyred 
innocence. The heroic suicide of a lady 
of wealth and station on’ the public door- 
step of the Derby is worth a wilderness 
of fires, and the cross that was borne be- 
fore her body at the great funeral was a 
more victorious symbol than the ham- 
mer. 

“Militancy is only successful in so 
far as it brings suffering to the militants. 
If this were a real war, could one say the 








greater their casualities the nearer their 
triumph? In war you menace the enemy 
with death. Mrs. Pankhurst is menacing 
the enemy with her own death. Even al- 
lowing the Government merely the wis- 
dom of knowing that the blood of the 
martyrs is the seed of the church, the fact 
that she is not allowed to die, even tho 
ministers are at their wits’ ends to keep 
her and the law alive together, is a com- 
forting reassurance of human progress. 
Four years ago Mrs. Pankhurst said in 
the dock: ‘Our words have always been, 
be patient, exercize self-restraint, show 
our so-called superiors that the criticism 
of women being hysterical is not true, use 
no violence, offer yourselves to the vio- 
lence of others.’ Militancy was born out 
of despair of constitutionalism: out of 
despair of militancy, Mrs. Pankhurst has 
come back to the teaching of Corinthians. 
Crime is now merely a cover for her 
hunger strike. ... ‘There is no coercive 
measure within the imagination of either 
men or devils, writes The Suffragette, 
‘that the women of this Union cannot 
Yes, 
the Governemnt lies paralyzed and hu- 
iniliated. 

“It is magnificent, but it is not the 
vote.” 


The world-wide spiritual militancy of 
women is Edna Kenton’s theme; for 
whoever considers the English mili- 
tants to be a variation from the nor- 
mal, she declares, knows neither hu- 
man history nor his own times. It is 
the conservative’s attitude towards 
militancy which is hysterical, and not 
the militants. “Militancy is based on 
the logic of causes, as fear of it is not,” 
Miss Kenton writes. “As well stone a 
thermometer to fragments for regis- 
tering 105 degrees as to attack mili- 
tancy in itself as complete or bad.” 
To dismiss the English suffragets, “or 
women actionists anywhere,” as hys- 
terics or pathological specimens who 
ought to be shut up in asylums, is 
therefore merely to beg the question. 


“After all, it is not the tactics of the 
English militants that concern us; and 
their present, single-hearted goal, ‘Votes 
for Women,’ is near and insignificant com- 
pared with the stretches that lie beyond 
that simple, first step. Many women of 
this generation will stop short, in their 
path to self-realization, with their en- 
franchizement, calling it a good fight 
won, and the battle ended. Others will 
discover, as men have discovered, that 
the ballot is a clumsy method of gaining 
what they want, and will seek, as many 
men are seeking, other and better ways. 
Our concern is not with militant tactics 
or with its first goal. But we are greatly 
concerned with the militant spirit that is 
developing in these and many other 
women. For of all the evils in the world 
the helplessness of women is the greatest; 
not their material or political helplessness 
but their spiritual helplessness, upon which 
all their other ineptitudes gather like 
barnacles. This spiritual militancy in 
women is the ringing, singing note of the 
world to-day, and what lies back of it 
and what lies ahead may not wisely be 
ignored.” 
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OMETHING new in the way 
of eugenic study and of com- 
munity investigation is offered 
by The American Magazine, 
which prints in a recent issue 
a “rough cross-section picture” of a 
“village of a thousand souls.” The 
investigation was undertaken by Ar- 
nold L. Gesell, now a teacher in 
Yale University, and includes one 
generation of ordinary village human- 
ity ranging from 1880 to 1913. The 
village selected is not named, but is lo- 
cated, so we are told, in a prosperous 
farming district in the Middle West. 
It contains 220 families. It has every 
appearance of being typical. 

Professor Gesell has gone to the 
trouble of making.a eugenic map in 
which every house in the village is 
shown. “Every house has a human 
story,” he tells us, “or, we may say, a 
story of the human natures which have 
been associated with it—strong natures, 
happy natures, feeble, dejected, dis- 
traught, vacillating, composed, simple, 
ambitious natures.” He continues: 





“We can appraise and classify the fam- 

ilies of our Village of a Thousand Souls 
with reference to certain large character- 
istics. We can do this with some success 
without the assistance of a psychological 
laboratory because, after all, life itself 
is the most comprehensive test and the 
token of the character of these villagers. 
The school, the street, the places of work 
and business, the yards, the gardens and 
the playgrounds have been the public 
stage upon which the lives of the in- 
habitants of The Village of a Thousand 
Souls have been manifested.” 
' The investigator proceeds to give the 
percentage of the different types that 
he has found. He deals, at first, with 
the more or less pathological types— 
feeble-minded, alcoholics, insane, ec- 
centrics and delinquents. He ends with 
an account of the “mediocre” and the 
“normal,” whose homely virtues, he 
says, are the ballast of civilized life. 

By actual count of the residents in 
the houses, Professor Gesell gets a 
total of 37 out of 220 families in which 
feeble-mindedness appears in one, two, 
three or four individuals. This is a 
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' be accepted as typical. 
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@Feedle-minded  G@lnsane © Alcoholic ©® Epileptic © Suicide 


“THE VILLAGE OF A THOUSAND SOULS” 


A “eugenic map” of a Western community made for The American Magazine by Arnold L. Gesell. 
Every house,” Professor Gesell says, 
happy natures, feeble, dejected, distraught, vacillating, 


proportion of sixteen per cent. Appal- 
ling as this percentage is, he is con- 
vinced that a thorogoing psychological 
investigation of the people, especially 
of the school children, for thirty-three 
years, would have resulted in figures 
even larger. _And what, he asks, is 
feeble-mindedness : 

“Medically, feeble-mindedness is a per- 
manent, early arrest of the development 
oi the nervous system, particularly of the 
brain cortex, or ‘gray matter.” Pedagog- 
ically, feeble-minded persons are those 
who cannot be taught to read, write, or 
cipher, with any marked advantage to 
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NAMELESS FEEBLEMINDED 
LAWFUL WIFE 


BLACK SYMBOLS 
INDICATE FEEBLEMINDEDNESS 
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1913 
DEGENERACY TRACED IN A EUGENIC 
CHART 


The good and the bad branch of the Kallikak 
family. Feeble-mindedness tends to be trans- 
missible, but so does normality. 


themselves or society. Psychologically, 
feeble-mindedness is a condition of per- 
manent, incurable mental retardation lim- 
iting the individual to an intelligence less 
than that of a normal thirteen-year-old 
child. Sociologically, feeble-mindedness 
is a condition of relative mental incom- 
petence, dating from birth or infancy, 
which makes it impossible for the indi- 
vidual to get along in the world on equal 
terms with his normal fellows. 

“The last definition is the most com- 
prehensive and practical for our survey. 
In the retrospect of thirty-three years 
what village pictures crowd about the 
caption ‘Feeble-minded!’ The grinning 


simpleton, whom everybody joked; the 
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composed, simple, ambitious natures.” 
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© criminal @ Eccentric 


queer old woman who played with a big 
rag doll; the child who never learned to 
walk and could not hold up its head.” 


Next come the alcoholics The Vil- 
lage of a Thousand Souls boasts thir- 
teen saloons. It is not surprising to 
Professor Gesell that his census reveals 
36 families in which there is alcohol 


ism. This is a proportion of sixteen 
per cent. These alcoholics are it 
nearly every case the fathers For a 


generation there has not appeared in 
this village a woman who could be con 
sidered alcoholic. 


“This latter fact, no doubt, has been a 
eugenic advantage to the population, be 
cause alcohol can poison the embry: 
through the maternal circulation if in no 
other way. But we must remember that 
every new-born babe is the product of the 
germinal protoplasm of the father as well 
as of the mother, and that alcohol may 
undermine his germ plasm to such an 
extent that an inferior child will be born 

“The hereditary effects of alcohol are 
many; and ‘they are never on the right 


side. Our village map shows it in clear 
association with feeble-mindedness and 
insanity in thirteen cases at least. We 


may feel sure that alcohol operates as a 
contributing, if not as an initiating, cause 
in the production of defects and defi- 
ciency of the nervous system. In men 
it has been estimated that 24 per cent 
of the mental diseases are due to alcohol, 
which, combined with syphilis, accounts 
for almost one-half of all the cases of in- 
sanity committed to institutions. 

“In feeble-mindedness, alcoholism may 
often be regarded as effect rather than 
cause. It has been found that in homes 
for inebriates as high as 60 per cent. of 
the inmates are mentally defective. They 
drink because they are feeble-minded. 
In spite of the large number of saloons in 
our village (there once were as many as 
17) there have been only a few dipso- 
maniacs, so extreme that they were hope- 
lessly and helplessly given to drink. In 
fact, none of our alcoholics indicated on 
the map were also found to be feeble- 
minded. Many became victims to drink, 
but none, apparently, from sheer and 
mere mental deficiency. We have not 
reckoned as alcoholics those who drink 
intermittently; that is, those who go on 
sprees and sober up even if they do it 
with interesting regularity.” 
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The village contains 220 families and may 


“has a story of the human natures which have been associated with it—strong natures, 
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As regards the mentally unbalanced, 
our expert has found—including three 
cases of epilepsy—definite insanity in 
exactly ten per cent. of the families. 
This is a finding, he thinks, of eugenic 
significance. Insanity, however, is not 
as irresistible as feeble-mindedness. It 
is not so insusceptible of cure. There 
are many “manageable” cases of in- 
sanity. Going on to speak of the 
“eccentrics” in the village under 
scrutiny, Professor Gesell writes: 


“This is an interesting group, and we 
have placed 34 members in it. Others 
might have placed more. There is no 
standard that we can have recourse to 
when we wish to measure the deviation 
of eccentric individuals; but there have 
been at least 34 decided deviates in this 
particular village. The eccentric is a sin- 
gular sort of person who often is ‘on the 
border line.’ Sometimes he crosses the 
boundary ; sometimes he is partly on both 
sides. In several of our instances eccen- 
tricity is associated with marked ability 
along mechanical, musical, or intellectual 
lines. 

“There is a sound and wholesome kind 
of eccentricity, which gives the world 
sparkle and spice; but there is another 
kind, which has insanity for its uncanny 
brother or sister. This village has had at 
least two eccentric druggists, one of whom 
became insane (his insanity was discov- 
ered while he was waiting on a cus- 
tomer). Two other druggists committed 
suicide, which is an extreme deviation 
from the normal.” 


“Delinquency” is too vague a term 
to permit classification, and in this con- 
nection Professor Gesell offers little 
more than a series of questions. Shall 
we call the cruel stepmother a crim- 
inal? he asks. Shall we designate the 
shiftlessness of the old man with the 
seatless wagon as economic moral delin- 
quency? And what about the village 
girls who had illegitimate children? 
Professor Gesell confesses himself puz- 
zled by the case of a bigamist who used 
the fortune which he adroitly secured 
from his second wife to maintain hand- 
somely the wife and children of his 
first marriage. Vagrancy is another 
form of delinquency difficult to tabu- 
late. At least three of the young men 
of the village wandered off beyond all 
trace. 

Passing on to the positive side of his 
classification, Professor Gesell notes an 
encouraging fact. “Heredity,” he says, 
“actually tends to conserve the normal 
even more than the abnormal.” He 
continues: 


“Dr. Goddard’s study of the Kallikak 
family is a splendid reminder of this fact. 
Our survey bore evidence that special 
abilities, no less than inabilities, are he- 
reditary. Artistic and business and exec- 
utive abilities were found to run in fam- 
ilies. Some appear to be born leaders, 
others natural-born humorists, others at- 
torneys, or baseball players of National 
League caliber. 
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“This village has sent out more than 
the usual quota of crack baseball players, 
and students of normal schools, colleges, 
and universities. Some of the graduates 
hold high positions as engineers, lawyers, 
physicians, and college professors, the 
number of superior rank being about 14 
(number of families 9).” 


Heredity, it seems, must also be 
thanked for a great deal of the world’s 
mediocrity. A rough count discloses 
that of 110 normal families over half 
would be rated mediocre. Professor 
Gesell writes: 


“While distinguished talents are not 
uncommonly associated with some kind 
cf mental defect, mediocrity and mental 
health often go together. With this me- 
diocrity also are associated those homely 
virtues of ‘sturdy commonplaceness’ which 
are the ballast of civilized life: sympathy, 
neighborliness, self-sacrifice, industry, re- 
spect for law, love of children, and a 
moderate fund of common sense. The 
neuropathic figures for this village are 
appalling enough; but a catholic, opti- 
mistic view of the situation must give due 
credit to this healthy core of sound stock. 
If the countless acts of humanity and 
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MURDER 


from prison in a 


HE CALLS PRISON LIFE 


Julian Hawthorne emerges 
resentful mood. “I can prove,” he says, “that 
the Atlanta Penitentiary is one of the worst in 
the world.” The portrait above reproduced has 
been made since Mr. Hawthorne’s release. 


homely heroism which have sprung from 
a generation of these plain village people 
could be massed together, they would 
swell to epic proportions. 

“Mediocrity seems to be an expression 
of ‘the stability of the essential human 
characteristics. It has been accounted 
for on the general assumption that ‘an 
inheritance is a mosaic made up of con- 
tributions from a complex of ancestors 
which, when traced, say, to a tenth gen- 
eration back, correspond to an average 
sample of the stock in question.’ ” 


Professor Gesell leaves readers to 








draw their own conclusions, in large 
part, from this investigation. His ob- 
ject is to present facts rather than 
theories. But he believes in the possi- 
bility of improvement of the human 
“stock” by better breeding, and he 
closes his article with the hope that the 
State will soon make a systematic at- 
tempt to secure a registration of the 
unfit and to prevent the mating of the 
unfit : 


“One element in the progress of the 
race, and of the village, will be the grad- 
ual lifting of the level of hereditary me- 
diocrity. This progress will be accom- 
panied by an improved and increasingly 
complex environment. Each implies the 
other. The soundest kind of superiority 
to-day is equivalent to a harmonious en- 
hancement and refinement of the elements 
of sturdy commonplaceness. Such supe- 
riority is true super-normality,*or hyper- 
normality. There is a kind of pseudo- 
normal genius, on the other hand, which 
is in the nature of an eccentric variation 
from the normal. 

“The production of both types can be 
brought under the partial control of man, 
whose evolution is becoming more and 
more conscious. Karl Pearson, one of 
the pioneers of the eugenic movement, 
makes an interesting observation along 
this line: ‘In the tenth generation a 
man has theoretically 1,024 great-grand- 
parents. He is eventually the product 
of a population of this size and their 
mean can hardly differ from that of 
the general population. ... / Among man- 
kind we trust largely for our exceptional 
men to extreme variations occurring 
among the commonplace, but if we could 
remove the drag of the mediocre element 
in ancestry, were it only for a few gen- 
erations, we should sensibly eliminate re- 
gression, or create a stock of exceptional 
men. This is precisely what is done by 
the breeder in selecting and isolating a 
stock until it is established.’ The differ- 
ential migration of superior individuals 
from a village tends, of course, to a fix- 
ing and even a lowering of the strains of 
the village mediocrity and dullness, which 
stay at home. 

“No sane eugenist would, of course, at- 
tempt to apply the methods of cattle 
breeding in order to hasten the improve- 
ment of village or urban populations; 
and the premature eugenist will not have 
the opportunity to do so. There is not 
even much likelihood that The Village of 
a Thousand Souls will soon establish a 
eugenic bureau and issue eugenic certifi- 
cates to those who desire to publish their 
bans; but there is a real possibility that 
the State will soon make a systematic 
attempt to secure a registration of the 
unfit and prevent the mating of the un- 
fit. Only the rankest pessimists and be- 
lievers in non-interference will condone 
the increase of feeble-mindedness and in- 
sanity which is occurring everywhere in 
the villages of the land. We need not 
wait for the perfection of the infant 
science of eugenics before proceeding 
upon a course of supervision and segrega- 
tion which will prevent the horrible re- 
newal of this defective protoplasm that 
is contaminating the stream of village 
life.” 


























NEW REVELATIONS AND CRITICISMS OF 


WO unusually interesting “in- 
side” views of our prison sys- 
tem have lately been made 
public. They issue from Ju- 
lian Hawthorne, son of Na- 

thaniel Hawthorne, who served several 
months in Atlanta Federal Prison for 
violation of the postal laws in mining 
operations, and Thomas Mott Osborne, 
chairman of the New York State Com- 
mission on Prison Reform, who incar- 
cerated himself for a week in Auburn 
prison for the purpose of obtaining 


first-hand knowledge of conditions 
which he hopes to change. As he en- 
tered upon his self-imposed confine- 


ment, 
make 
which 
which 
many 
said: 


Mr. Osborne was permitted to 
am address to the convicts in 
he accused himself of a crime 
might be laid at the door of 
another American citizen. He 


“In the Court of Conscience I have 
been found guilty of having lived many 
years indifferent to and ignorant of what 
has been going on behind these walls. I 
expect to begin serving my sentence this 
week and am coming here to live your 
life; to be housed, clothed, fed, treated 
in all respects like one of you. I want 
to see for myself exactly what your life 
is like; not as viewed from the outside 
in, but from the inside out. 

“Of course, I am not so foolish as to 
think that I can see it from exactly your 
point of view. Manifestly, a man cannot 
be a real prisoner when he can at any 
moment walk out; and spending a few 
hours a day in a cell is quite a different 
thing from the weary round of weeks, 
months, years; nor is prison a matter of 
clothes. 

“As chairman of the commission on 
prison reform, appointed by Sulzer, the 
superintendent of prisons and Warden 
Rattigan have kindly given me permission 
to carry out a plan to determine the 
psychological effect of the present prison 
system upon the prisoners. 

“T want to find out whether our prison 
system is intelligent, whether it flies in the 
face of all common sense and human 
nature, as I think it does; whether, guided 
by sympathy and experience, we cannot 
find something far better to take its place, 
as I believe we can.” 


To Mr. Hawthorne, litterateur and 
man of culture, the Atlanta prison 
seemed one of the worst in the world. 
He called it “a living hell” and said 
that life in it is “slow murder.” He 
declared that the food served is inade- 
quate, and that convicts are cruelly 
treated for slight breaches of discipline. 
Not so much the sense of personal tor- 
ture in his own case as the horror of 
the whole system of jail management 
rankled in his mind. 

Mr. Osborne expressed himself in 
milder fashion. “A great many prison 
abuses have been eliminated in recent 
years,” he told John A. Moroso, in an 





CRIMES 





PRISON METHODS 


interview published in the New York 
Times, “but there is a great deal that 
can be done for our system of punish- 
ment and a great deal that should be 
done for the mere sake of humanity.” 
He instanced the regulation that a 
prisoner must have a perfect record 
for a month before he is allowed to 
write a letter. “The imbecility of this,” 
Mr. Osborne commented, “is sickening. 
One intelligent convict told me that it 
is in the first month of his term that 
the prisoner needs most to send letters 
to the outside world.” Another thing 
that, in Mr. Osborne’s view, needs re- 
forming concerns the sending of food 
to prisoners. For example, he said, 
there were hundreds of ripening pears 
in his garden at Auburn that were 
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HE WENT TO PRISON TO FIND OUT 


WHAT IT WAS LIKE 
Thomas Mott Osborne, chairman -of the New 
York State Commission on Prison Reform, spent 
a week recently in Auburn prison. He found 
many abuses that he feels should be remedied, 
and he proposes many reforms. 


falling to the ground to rot simply be- 
cause there was no. one to use them. 
Yet the prison regulations would not 
permit him to send them inside. He 
contended that the reading of news- 
papers and magazines should be 4l- 
lowed; that better provisions should be 
made for bathing; that the coffee 
should be improved: and that ordinary 
conversation should be permitted. He 
continued : 


“In my cell in Auburn I had no idea 
of time. I knew that a New York Cen- 
tral train pulled into the station at 6:30 
in the morning, and was generally on 
time. In that way I knew that it was 
6:30, but I was wholly lost from that 
time until noon when we had dinner. 
After work ended, about 4 o'clock in the 
afternoon in my shop, I was immediately 








OUR 


locked up with my slice of bread and 
cup of water, and knew nothing more 
of time until 9 o'clock, signaled by the 
turning out of the lights. The only ex- 
ercize we got was in marching to and 
fro from the cells to work, and the morn- 
ing march of the bucket line. This morn- 
ing march gave us a breath of air, but it 
was made regardless’ of weather condi- 
tions, and if it- was pouring rain the con- 
victs were compelled to continue through 
the day in their soaked garments. 

“No provision whatever was made for 
a change of clothes. The convict is given 
his uniform and cap, one suit of under- 
wear, a pair of socks and a pair of shoes. 
No night garment is provided. The con- 
vict in his underwear, and you 
can imagine how it is with the coal heav- 
ers and stokers when they go to their 
cells after a long day of violent work. 
That is a thing that could be remedied 
with very little trouble and would mean 
much for the health and comfort of the 
convict.” 


sleeps 


The whole secret of remedying our 
prison system, Mr. Osborne declared in 
the same interview, is in treating each 
man as an individual. To quote his 
exact words: 


“It is the greatest mistake to punish 
people en masse. I found that the system 
as it exists to-day is very similar to keep- 
ing a man in bed for a long stretch of 
time as a training for a race. He loses 
most of his power of exercizing both 
mind and body. When he is turned loose, 
he has little capacity for accepting the 
responsibilities of life. And it is a 
strange thing that 90 per cent. of the 
men in prison not only mean to be right 
when they get out but earnestly hope that 
they will be right. In my talks with them 
I found that as a whole they admitted 
they were guilty and said they were will- 
ing to accept their punishment, but there 
was less than 10 per cent. who did not 
declare that when they get out they would 
live straight. As a fact, when they do 
get out they are not equipped to lead the 
right kind of life and a very small per- 
centage of them make good.” 


The conditions which brought forth 
the indictments of Julian Hawthorne 


and of Thomas Mott Osborne are 
analyzed in an able editorial in the 
Philadelphia North American. This 


paper notes exceptions such as Gov- 
ernor West’s installation of the honor 
system in Oregon, the remarkably suc- 
cessful social experiment being carried 
on in the Indiana State Reformatory, 
at Lawrenceville, and the prison-farms 
started by the city of Cleveland and 
the State of Arkansas; but, it insists, 
“in the average prison, whether a small 
town jail or a State penitentiary, men 
and women are being degenerated 
rather than regenerated, tho regenera- 
tion should be the ultimate object of 
our penal system.” 
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In many State prisons contract labor 
not only imposes inordinate tasks upon 
convicts but leads, through greed and 
graft, to inhuman punishments such as 
were aired before the world two years 
ago in the investigation of the Michi- 
gan penitentiary at Marquette, and 
previously by Kate Barnard, of Okla- 
homa, who uncovered the inhuman 
treatment of Oklahoma convicts board- 
ed in the Kansas penitentiary at Lan- 
sing. The North American quotes 
from a prospectus of the American 
Fiber Company issued when its presi- 
dent was Leslie M. Shaw, once Secre- 
tary of the Treasury: 


“The company manufactures fiber and 
reed furniture with prison labor. Its fac- 
tories are located inside prison walls and 
it has, at the present time, 800 prisoners 
under contract in Maine, Illinois and 
Kentucky. Prison contracts are usually 
made for eight years and generally con- 
tinue indefinitely. This company pays 
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for its labor 52 cents per man per day; 
its competitors who employ free labor pay 
an average wage of about $2 a day. 

“There are no strikes or labor troubles 
in prisons. This company is supplied, free 
of rent, with factory buildings, storage 
warehouses and grounds inside the prison 
walls, and with free heat, light and 
power. These are ideal conditions for 
profitable manufacturing. Dividends of 
7 per cent. on the preferred and 10 per 
cent. on the common stock are reason- 
ably assured.” 


Mr. Shaw’s prospectus, remarks the 
North American, makes no mention of 
the fact that none of the 52 cents paid 
for the labor goes to the laborer; nor 
does it refer to the fact that when 
some prisoner, weakened by long con- 
finement and the terrible monotony of 
prison life, fails to finish the required 
number of chairs or footstools in a day 
he may be given the “water cure,” 
whereby he is treated to the torments 
of drowning by having a powerful 












stream forced into his mouth, nose and 
ears. “Yet all this,” the North Amer- 
ican affirms, “could be stated beyond 
any ‘reasonable assurance,’ for such 
punishments repeatedly have been 
meted out to convicts who did not com- 
plete their allotted tasks.” 

The real task of the future, it is 
generally conceded, is to make the 
prison an agency for moral reform 
rather than a vindictive instrument of 
punishment. “The time is coming,” 
says William A. Pinkerton, a life-long 
student of crime and criminals, “when 
men will come out of prison sounder 
in body and mind than they went in, 
and with hands and heads trained to 
useful and profitable occupations. In 
this way we shall gradually be able to 
eliminate the habitual criminal, while 
better educational methods and a clear- 
er recognition by the state of its duty 
to the child cannot fail to reduce mate- 
rially the proportion of first offenders.” 


THE PERIL THAT LIES IN A “SAFE” 


AFETY is a watchword of our 

times. Automatic safety-de- 

vices are multiplying on all 

sides, and are generally ac- 

cepted as signs of progress. 
But it is worth while asking, Herbert 
Alden Youtz, of Auburn Theological 
Seminary, contends, whether humanity 
is entirely the gainer by reason of these 
devices. “I would not curtail,’ Mr. 
Youtz tells us, “practical efforts to re- 
duce risks by safety appliances; but I 
am apprehensive of the results of safe- 
ty produced at the cost of all human 
sentiment, and I raise the question 
whether in the long run it is not pos- 
sible for the impersonal and the prac- 
tical to defeat its own ends and suffer 
a practical revenge.” The writer pro- 
ceeds (in the Harvard Theological 
Review) : 


“IT am not an apologist for the convict, 
nor for the picturesque, ecclesiastical, 
mendicant saint; nor yet for the less pic- 
turesque and unecclesiastical mendicant 
sinner. But the point of view of life as 
an adventure points to a principle of 
faith—faith and strength and insight born 
of the needs of the moment—which seems 
to me a neglected factor in many of our 
closed and rigid systems of interpretation 
of life. For every specific spiritual situ- 
ation as it arises there is a new insight 
born of the new experience. No stand- 
ardized interpretation expresses the whole 
truth of such an hour. Like the manna of 
the wilderness, if we try to preserve our 
spiritual truth for days ahead, it spoils 
on our hands. 

“Faith is the only mental attitude that 
overcomes the world—not security. The 


voluntary acceptance of life seems some- 
how to precede and condition our proofs 
and certainties.” 





THEOLOGY 


The larger half of Christendom— 
Roman Catholicism—is organized on 
the principle that we need an infallible 
guidance for life. On the other hand, 
Protestantism is in nominal revolt 
against external religious guarantees, 
and avows its purpose to rest life upon 
faith, which shall win its own certain- 
ties. “But alas for the logic of Protes- 
tantism,” exclaims Mr. Youtz, “there is 
an unformulated dialectic in human 
nature which leads straight back to the 
safety-device.” The church has always 
cherished the intellectual “proof” of 
God as a buttress and bulwark of her 
faith, while affirming that God and the 
soul “cannot be proved with proofs.” 
This has had the effect, Mr. Youtz 
argues, of weakening religion rather 
than of strengthening it. 

Not merely in theological interpreta- 
tion, but on the practical side of re- 
ligious life, a mechanical ideal, in place 
of a spiritual ideal, can be shown to be 
a menace to effectiveness. The writer 
enumerates three points at which he 
feels that a “safe” theology imperils 
the interests of the Christian Gospel: 


“The Christianizing of the Orient in 
this missionary age requires a recognition 
of types of mind and types of meaning 
which a rigid theological method does not 
recognize. If Jesus Christ and his mes- 
sage of God’s love is to dominate and 
save Eastern civilizations with their mil- 
lions of needy people, they must be al- 
lowed to reinterpret our blessed Gospel 
in forms of life and thought which our 
orthodoxies do not know, and we must 
recognize the heterodox ways in which 
God is already manifesting Himself in 
the hearts of these people. We imperil a 
world message by parochial thinking. 


“Again, a formal and safe theology is 
ineffective in dealing with the marvelous 
developments of ethical, social, economic 
and industrial life about us. Christianity 
and the church are, measurably at least, 
losing the most splendid opportunity that 
history has offered to spiritualize life 
and bring to it the vision and the power 
of God in Christ, because we insist that 
the profound modern movements must 
conform to our orthodox interpretations 
of Christianity, formulated under the in- 
fiuence of other social ideals. Thank God 
for prophetic men in the ministry who 
get their vision of God and the spirit- 
ual meaning of Christ in the life of 
to-day; whose measure of the divine 
revelation and redemption is not a safe 
orthodoxy but the whole range of human 
need, the whole development of human 
ae 

“There is also a peril to the highest life 
of the church in measuring its spiritual 
possibilities in terms of an orthodox the- 
ology. I will not speak of the formalism 
which so easily besets ecclesiastical or- 
ganizations, but rather of the danger to 
creative spiritual leadership. In a con- 
ception of spiritual truth and of theology 
which absolves the minister from pro- 
found religious thinking upon the deepest 
concerns of life there is an intellectual 
menace which must affect also the preach- 
er’s spiritual vision and the character of 
his message. One cannot enter the deep 
original vision of the meaning of spiritual 
things without first thinking things 
through in terms of fundamental prin- 
ciples. We do not require mere dispensers 
of second-hand visions. We do not need 
preachers who can demonstrate that God 
was in the thought and life of the past 
so much as we need those who can re- 
veal a living God in the thought and life 
of to-day. These fundamental things are 
matters of present insight, personally 


achieved.” 

















NTI-SEMITISM and _supersti- 
tious ignorance are responsible 
for the “ritual murder” trial 
at Kieff which has lately been 
attracting the attention of the 

entire world, if we may judge from 
sentiments expressed at public meetings 
in this country and from the tone of 
both the secular and religious press. 
At the recent convention of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church in New York 
the House of Deputies passed a reso- 
lution calling on the archbishops and 
bishops of the Holy Orthodox Church 
of Russia to “make formal pronounce- 
ment that charges of so-called ritual 
murders are without foundation or 
justification in the teachings and prac- 
tices of the religion of Israel.” In this 
matter the Episcopalians have followed 
the example of the Roman Catholics, 
for the authoritative defense of the 
Jews against the alleged crime is a 
work by a German Roman Catholic 
priest named F. Frank, called “The 
Ritual Murder,” and several Popes 
have issued bulls denouncing the blood 
accusation against the Jews. During 
recent weeks, outraged public opinion 
in America has made itself felt through 
Congress, State Legislatures and a 
hundred other channels. 

Dr. Morris H. Harris, Rabbi of the 
Temple Israel of Harlem, New York, 
addressed his congregation recently on 
the subject of “ritual murder,” show- 
ing, by means of historic references 
and quotations, that in every written 
record and tradition of the Jews since 
the most primitive stages of their re- 
ligion the sacrifice of human blood has 
been condemned and forbidden. He 
pronounced the story of Shylock’s 
“pound of flesh” as of one stock with 
the calumny that Jews use the blood of 
Christian boys in the celebration of 
the Passover. “The Scriptures,” he 
said, “are the first literature to con- 
demn the ancient, ignorant and wicked 
practice of human sacrifice. The story 
of the rejection of Abraham’s sacrifice 
of Isaac is an illustration of this con- 
demnation.” He proceeded: 


“Need we go further than the com- 
mandment, ‘Thou shalt not commit mur- 
der’? And how could people who read 
the Hebrew scriptures charge Israel with 
using blood in the Matzoth when the com- 
mandment against drinking blood is so 
often reiterated in the Pentateuch? 
‘Whatsoever man there be, Israelite or 
stranger, that eateth any manner of blood 
I will cut him off from his people.’ Rab- 
binic law, with its usual intensification of 
Biblical law, added to this injunction.” 


How, then, it will be asked, did the 
charge of “ritual murder” arise at all? 
Dr. Harris replied: “The charge goes 
back to the dawn of history, when it 
was intensely believed by half the 


A SET-BACK TO FREEDOM 


AMERICAN REFLECTIONS ON THE “RITUAL 


MURDER” CASE 


world that there was a miraculous 
power in the blood, which was, there- 
fore, used in the mystic rites of primi- 
tive people. What was believed of 
cthers was also supposed of Israel, and 
the earliest anti-Semite Apion said 
that the Jews sacrificed Greeks in their 
temple; but he also was the one who 
said they worshipped a golden-headed 
donkey hidden in the Holy of Hollies. 
And as much credence may be given to 
the spiteful Democritus, who said that 
every seven years the Jews caught a 
stranger and sacrificed him.” 

From this beginning, Dr. Harris con- 
tinued, the charge “was borrowed and 
revived by the Christians of the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries, who 
did not know that the same charge had 
been brought against themselves in the 
first century by the Romans, when the 
Christians were a powerless minority.” 

“Church doctrine that the blood of their 
Savior atoned for sin and that wine and 
wafer taken in the Sacrament became his 
body and blood gave plausibility to the 
slander. But the churchman of the dark 
ages knew little of his own past history 
and less still of Israel’s. To the masses, 
the Jews, living apart, were a mysterious 
people; their rites seemed occult; and, 
because their prayers were in an unknown 
tongue, all possible things were imagined. 
Some thought that the Talmud was a 
man and the Jew a four-footed animal. 
The ignorant always damn what they do 
not understand and the unknown is usually 
confused with the unlawful.” 


Those who have read Chaucer’s 
“Canterbury Tales” will recall in the 
“Prioress’s Tale” the verse: 


O yonge Hew of Lincolne slaine also, 
With cursed Jewes, as it is notable 

For it n’is but a litel while ago, 

Pray eke for us, we sinful folk unstable 
That of his mercie God so merciable, 

On us his grete mercie multiplie 

For reverence of his Moder Mary. 


This reference to “yonge Hew of 
Lincolne” had to do with a case of 
blood accusation which has been pre- 
served in ballad and other literary 
forms to this day. In the year 1255 
a Christian boy of eight years of age 
was lost. His body was found in a 
well near the house of a Jew. The 
man was arrested and promised his life 
if he would accuse his Jewish brethren 
of the murder. This he consented to 
do; yet he was treacherously hanged. 
Nearly a hundred of the richest Jews 
in Lincoln were accused of complicity 
in the murder of little Hugh. Eighteen 
were hanged in Lincoln. The others 
were imprisoned in the Tower of 
London. 

The case of Simon of Trent in 1475 
forms one of the mainstays of the sup- 
porters of the “ritual murder” theory. 
In that case a child of two and a half 









years was murdered on Good Friday 
night. A graphic account is extant of 
the tortures, at once refined and pro 
longed, by which confessions were ex 
torted from the accused. The worth- 
lessness of the confessions is shown by 
Professor Strack, of the University of 
Berlin, in his book, “The Jew and 
Human Sacrifice.” 

Perhaps the most famous “blood ac- 
cusation” case in history is that at 
Tisza-Eszlar, Hungary, in 1882-1883 
On April 1, 1882, Esther Solymosi, a 
Christian peasant girl fourteen years 
old, was sent on an errand from which 
she never returned. Two and a half 
months later a girl’s body was taken 
from the: River Theiss. Many who 
viewed the corpse said it was that of 
Esther. The mother of the dead girl, 
however, declared that it was not 
During the period that passed between 
the disappearance of the girl and the 
finding of the corpse, a five-year old 
boy, Samuel, the son of the local sex- 
ton of the synagog, had testified that 
his father had had Esther killed with 
sacrificial rites, and that he and his 
brother had held a dish to catch the 
blood from her neck. On the basis of 
the lad’s story, his father, mother and 
brother were arrested. The trial 
dragged on for months. Immense in- 
terest was excited throughout the 
world. At the end, all three of the 
accused were acquitted. The verdict 
was the signal for uprisings in Press- 
burg, Budapest and other parts of 
Hungary. 

All the cases of “ritual murder” of 
which we have record bear a marked 
similarity to one another. The general 
charge is that Jews follow the practice 
of murdering a Christian annually, or 
at convenient intervals, the victim 
(usually, but not always necessarily, a 
child) being killed for one or more of 
three purposes, namely: To procure 
the human blood necessary in some of 
their religious ceremonies, particularly 
those connected with the celebration of 
the Passover. To bring into contempt 
the circumstances of the crucifixion of 
Jesus. To procure the materials for 
magical or medicinal purposes. In 
America, remarks the New York 
Tribune, it is hardly necessary to show 
the absurdity of these grounds. “The 
cases themselves, which have resulted 
directly and indirectly in the deaths of 
hundreds of Jews, have usually been 
based upon testimony obtained under 
duress and so contradictory in charac- 
ter and so lacking in plausibility that 
no person not inflamed by the fury of 
religious prejudice would convict a 
man upon it. Apparently in all ages 
the blood accusation has presented a 
peculiarly well-adapted instrument for 
the purposes of persecution.” 
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HOW FAR HAS THE WORLD BECOME 
CHRISTIANIZED?P 


T IS a little more than a hundred 
years ago that William Carey, an 
English cobbler, had the boldness 
to inquire at a Baptist assembly 
if Christ’s command to the apos- 

tles to go “into all the world and preach 
the gospel” was not still binding. The 
president of the convention curtly re- 
plied: “Sit down, young man; when it 
pleases God to convert the heathen, He 
will do it without your help.” At that 
time there was opposition to the mis- 
sionary movement outside, and indiffer- 
ence to it inside, Protestant church cir- 
cles. When the Church Missionary 
Society of London was organized by a 
few pioneers, it could find no English 
clergymen who were willing to take up 
missionary work in foreign countries. 
In 1796 the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland passed a resolution 
that “to spread abroad the knowledge 
of the gospel amongst barbarous and 
heathen nations seems to be highly pre- 
posterous; whilst there remains at 
home a single individual without the 
means of religious knowledge, to pro- 
pagate it abroad would be improper 
and absurd.” Fourteen later, 
when the American Board of Missions 
Was organized, many opposed it on the 
ground that America had no religion 
to spare, 

From the state of mind revealed by 
these facts it is a long step to what 
Carl Crow, a writer in The World's 
Work, calls “the most far-reaching 
organization the world has ever seen,” 
To quote his exact words: 


“We are living now in the militant 
age of Christianity. An army numbered 
by the tens of thousands, all pledged to 
devote their lives and entire energies to 
extending the borders of Christendom, 
is stationed throughout the land of the 
heathen. They are working toward an 
aim beside which all other world move- 
ments appear small, for it is nothing less 
than the complete Christianization of the 
world. ... 

“This modern crusade has long since 
passed the stage of doubt and experiment, 
and has taken its place among the biggest 
ot present-day world movements. For its 
support the Protestant churches spend 
more than $30,000,000 annually, If to 
this we add the very large sums devoted 
to missionary work by the Roman and 
Greek Catholic churches, and the many 
private enterprizes of various kinds, we 
find that the annual amount expended is 
not far from $100,000,000. With the pres- 
ent increasing interest, it is not improb- 
able that this sum will be doubled in a 
few years, as it has been doubled many 
times since the work was begun.” 


years 


The history of missionary activity, Mr. 
Crow claims, is a history of constant 
advance in secular as well as in re- 
ligious fields. We owe to missionaries, 
he says, “practically all of our present 


knowledge of foreign languages.” The 
vast extent of their work along this 
line can be gauged by the fact that 
the Bible is now published in more 
than 600 tongues. It was a missionary 
who first explored Africa and gave the 
first impetus toward the development 
and enlightenment of the Dark Conti- 
nent. Within the last few months a 
missionary made the first complete as- 
cent of Mount McKinley. An Amer- 
ican missionary manufactured the first 
set of movable types for the Chinese, 
thereby making possible the develop- 
ment of the Chinese newspaper. The 
“jinrikisha” used in Oriental countries 
was invented by a missionary, Dr. Sun 
Yat Sen, who organized the successful 
revolution against the Manchu dynasty 
of China, received his first training in 
a medical missionary station. 

But missionaries, it seems, no longer 
hope for brilliant and immediate sue- 
cess. Each one goes to his station pre- 
pared to spend a lifetime there. He 
finds that at first he is mistrusted and 
that he must live for years in a place 
before he can win the confidence and 
support of the natives. 


“In the end the missionary has always 
won against the opposition or indifference 
of the heathen. The present King of 
Uganda and the chief of Bechuanaland 
are Christians. ‘The Christians in India 
are numbered by the millions, and the 
missionaries in China are now looking 
forward with a great deal of confidence 
to the time when they will be able to call 
that country Christian. In 1900 there 
was tragic testimony of the success of 
foreign mission work in China, for during 
the Boxer outrages than 30,000 
Christian converts chose to be killed 
rather than deny their faith. A mission- 
ary was killed and eaten in the Fijis as 
late as 1867, but other took up the work, 
and now the dreaded Fijis are sending 
their own missionaries to less enlightened 
neighboring islands. In Japan, where for 
many years a proclamation was posted 
in every village forbidding the preaching 
of Christianity, the number of native 
Christians has increased 70 per cent. in 
ten years. They now number about 200,- 
000. Mission work first started in 
Korea in 1882. Five years later there were 
only seven converts, but the Christians 
in Korea at the present time are numbered 
by the hundreds of thousands. Indeed, 
Korea is so rapidly becoming Christian 
that the rulers of Japan are alarmed 
over the progress of the movement.” 


more 


was 


When Carey wrote his famous “En- 
quiry,” he estimated that “the inhabi- 
tants of the world amount to 731,000,- 
000, 420,000,000 of whom are still in 
pagan darkness; 130,000,000 the follow- 
ers of Mahomet; 100,000,000 Catholics ; 
44,000,000 Protestants, 30,000,000 of the 
Greek and Armenian churches, and per- 
haps 7,000,000 of Jews.” According to 
this estimate, which has been generally 





accepted as approximately correct, only 
23 per cent. of the world was at that 
time Christian and about 17 per cent. 
was Mohammedan. Another estimate, 
made in 1786, placed the number of 
Christians at per 
cent. of the total population of the 
world. A century later, in 1886, the 
total population of the world was 
placed at 1,450 millions, of whom 430,- 
000,000 were Christians. Bishop W. 
joyd Carpenter says that at the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century there 
were 200,000,000 and there are 
500,000,000, one third of the total popu- 
lation. “In other words,” Mr. Crow 
comments, “during the century Chris- 
tianity increased twice as rapidly as 
the population of the world.” 

In the sifting of the centuries, only 
three religions remain unweakened— 
Christianity, Mohammedanism and Ju- 
daism. The coming battle for suprem- 
acy, Mr. Crow intimates, will be be- 
tween Christianity and Mohammedan- 
ism, On African soil, Moslems have 
been more active and more successful 
than Christians. There are now 50,000,- 
000 Mohammedans in Africa, and 
Christian missionaries who open up 
new stations often find that Moslem 
missionaries have anticipated them. 
Mr. Crow concludes: 


200,000,000, OTF 20 


now 


“With the impending struggle between 
Christianity and Mohammedanism, the 
divided Christian army is drawing closer 
together. Indeed, it was not until mission 
work showed the weakness of divided 
forces that the various Protestant bodies 
began to appreciate the necessity of a 
working agreement between themselves. 
Minor differences, such as existed between 
the branches of the Methodist, Baptist, 
and Presbyterian churches, have been 
forgotten in mission work for many years. 
Now we find all Protestant churches 
working together in a way that was un- 
dreamed of a century ago. It was largely 
because of the exigencies of mission work 
that all the leading denominations have 
agreed to send representatives to a world 
conference which will consider questions 
of faith and order. The missionary work- 
ing with the heathen could not help feel- 
ing the handicaps under which he works 
because of the divided army which he 
serves. All denominations are represented 
in the field, but all are not united. They 
are working in closer harmony every year, 
but it has not been many years since 
Roman Catholic and Protestant converts 
in neighboring villages in China engaged 
in bloody feuds. As the crusaders have 
come into sharper conflicts with the Mos- 
lem enemy, they have been more and more 
inclined to forget petty doctrinal differ- 
ences which divided them at home. Re- 
cent developments point toward an early 
breaking down of seemingly insurmount- 
able barriers between denominations, and 
many believe that the complete Christian- 
ization of the world will accompany the 
accomplishment of Christian unity.” 
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The Novel 
a Message. 
NOTE of seriousness and, in 
some cases, of almost painful 
over-seriousness distinguishes 
much of the best fiction of the 
winter. It would seem that 
the novel is ceasing to be a love-story 
and is becoming dominantly “a mes- 
sage.” Of course there is the sexual 
novel, but this, as Dorothea Gerard 
points out in an article in The Nine- 
teenth Century, should not be con- 
fused with the love-story. “If anyone 
still doubts that love is going out of 
fashion,” she writes, “a bird’s-eye view 
of the book-market may help to con- 
vince him. Once more it is literally 
crowded with books which call them- 
selves novels, but each of which is so 
burdened by its ‘message’ and in such 
a hurry to deliver it that mere human 
affections have got to take a second, 
and third—and sometimes no place at 
all.” The same writer continues: 


tecoming 


“Here we have the enthusiastically na- 
tional, the speculatively philosophical, the 
social - political, the psycho - pathological, 
the semi-scientific novel; while the love- 
story, pure and simple, survives only in 
isolated specimens, and will at this rate 
soon be as definitely extinct as any pre- 
historic monster. In turns we are im- 
plored or admonished to change either our 
politics or our creed, to refuse obedience 
to our husbands, while exacting none from 
our children, to live the simple life, or 
hobnob with our housemaids and coach- 
men, generally to rid ourselves of preju- 
dices and turn our principles inside out, 
being promised the agreeable discovery 
that—much as a turned petticoat—they 
will wear quite as well on the other side, 
But as for Romeo and Juliet, Paul and 
Virginie, and all those other men and 
women who were lovers first and every- 
thing else a long way afterwards—scarce- 
ly the mention of their existence.” 


Miss Gerard’s remarks are in the na- 
ture of a prelude to a survey of Ger- 
man fiction, but they apply with equal 
force to the novels now being issued in 
England and America. 


Mr. Wells’s Self-Question- 
ings and All-Question- 
Ings. 
G. WELLS’S new novel, “The 
Passionate Friends” (Harper’s), 
*is not particularly successful as 
a story. He has written narratives 
more picturesque and engrossing. He 
has created characters more convinc- 
ing. “The value of the book,” remarks 
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The British Weekly (London), “and 
it is very real, consists in the full and 
candid revelation of the author’s mind.” 
Mr. Wells is like a caldron in which the 
problems of our time seethe and seethe., 
He employs the hero of his latest story 
for his self-ouestionings 
Stratton goes 
\frica, at the 


as a vehicle 
and = all-questionings. 
from England to South 
time of the South-African War. He 
goes to India, to China and to 
America. And everywhere he is 
the brooding philosopher, heavy with 
thoughts of human destiny. Especially 
he is distracted between admiration of 
the mechanical powers of our age and 
the fear that man will never learn to 
use them in a fair and righteous way. 
He inclines to Socialism, and 
lishes a printing press to forward the 
idea of a World State in which na- 
tionality is to be transcended. “Our 
real perplexities,” he comes to feel, 
“are altogether psychological.” He ex- 
presses himself further: 


also 


estab 


“There are no valid arguments against 
a great-spirited Socialism but this, that 
people will not. Indolence, greed, mean- 
ness of spirit, the aggressiveness of au- 
thority, and above all jealousy—jealousy 
for our pride and vanity, jealousy for what 
we esteem our possessions, jealousy for 
those upon whom we have set the heavy 
fetters of our love, a jealousy of criticism 
and association—these are the real obsta- 
cles to those brave, large reconstructions, 
those profitable abnegations and brotherly 
feats of generosity that will yet turn hu- 
man life—of which our individual lives 
are but the momentary parts—into a glad, 
beautiful and triumphant cooperation all 
round this sunlit world.” 


Assailing Sex Jealousy. 

EX jealousy, in particular, is the 

object of Mr. Wells’s animosity. 

The heroine of the book, Mary 
Justin, exemplifies “a fine 
things entangled and stifled and unable 
to free themselves from the ancient 
limiting jealousies which law and cus- 
tom embody.” She becomes this sym- 
bolic figure by committing suicide in 
order to protect the life of Stratton, 
the man whom she loves and against 
whom her husband, Justin, is proceed- 
ing. In a final scene between Stratton 
and Justin Mr. Wells conveys his 
message : 


sense of 


“*Stratton,’ he said, ‘we two—we killed 
her. We tore her to pieces between us. 
I made no answer to this outbreak. 

‘We tore her to pieces,’ he repeated. ‘It’s 
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so damned silly. One gets angry—like an 
animal.’ I became grotesquely anxious to 
assure him that, indeed, she and I had 


been, as they say, innocent throughout our 


last day together. ‘You were wrong in 
all that,’ I said. ‘She kept her faith with 
you. We never planned to meet, and 
when we met—if we had been brother 
and sister—indeed, there was nothing.’ 
‘l suppose,’ he said, ‘I ought to be glad 
of that. But now it doesn't seem to 
matter very much. We killed her 
What does tlLat matter to me now?’’ 


The London Guardian sees in all this 
cheap morals and sordid melodrama. 
But the New York IlVorld 
under the surface incidents of the book, 
“the urgency of some social readjust- 
ment which shall do much than 
place the sexes on an economic and 
political equality; which shall free the 
world from the dominance of sex 


discerns, 


more 


jeal- 
ousy—from purely animal struggles be- 
tween men for the mere possession of 
mates.” And The Athenacum says: 
“Agree or disagree as we may, we 
recognize the intensity of the author's in- 
terest in what he has to say, and as we 
lay down the book our thoughts turn once 
more to the sweet and noble figure of his 
heroine, unconscious martyr to a cause 
which has yet to come to the front of 
life before complete civilization is reached 
the making possible of friendship be- 
tween man and woman—'l'amitié impossi- 


ble.” 


Mr 
Private 


Wells Wants a 
Literature 
HE Passionate Friends” is written 
in the form of letters from a 
father to a son, and one of the 
things that the story, incidentally, fore- 


New 


casts is “a time when a new private 
literature will exist,” and fathers and 
mothers, behind their roles of rulers, 


protectors and supporters, will prepare 
frank and intimate records, to be read, 
after they are dead, by their children. 
Stratton asks: 


“Why must we all repeat things done, 
and come again very bitter], 
our fathers have achieved before us? My 
grandfather there left me 
something better than the still enigma of 
his watching face. All far 
has gone in learning very painfully what 
many men have learned before me; I have 
spent the greater part of forty years in 
finding a sort of purpose for the uncer- 
tain and declining decades that remain. 
Is it not time the generations drew to- 
gether and helped one another? Cannot 
we begin now to make a better use of the 


to wisdom 
should have 


my life so 
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GEORGE KENNAN CALLS HER A CONTOR- 
TIONIST 

Eleanor Hallowell Abbott’s new story, “‘The 
White Linen Nurse,’”’ has led to spirited contro- 
versy. Mr. Kennan intimates that her eccentric- 
ities of style are almost pathological, while other 
critics pay tribute to her “‘unparalleled ability to 
coin phrazes.” 


experiences of life so that our sons may 
not waste themselves so much—cannot we 
gather into books that men may read in 
an hour or so the gist of these confused 
and multitudinous realities of the indi- 
vidual career?” 


Advice well worth the giving and the 
taking, comments a writer in T. P.’s 
Weekly (London). And yet, he adds: 


“With all due respect to Mr. Wells’s 
knowledge of the human heart, with all 
admiration of his exquisitely lucid meth- 
od of setting forth life’s most intimate 
pages, with all sympathy for the sin- 
cerity, the feeling and the* earnestness 
with which he tries to share his concep- 
tion of truth, I doubt if the grown-up 
son would manage his love affairs any 
better, would come to a more purposeful 
scheme of life, or would sail more safely 
into the harbor of happiness from the 
perusal of a father’s autobiography. Life 
in its unexpectedness presents its prob- 
lems every day with new freshness, and 
with many phases each individual has to 
make his choice of a solution alone and 
unaided.” 


The Tyranny of Conviction. 

HE new novel by Mrs. Humphry 

Ward, “The Coryston Family” 

(Harper’s), is burdened with the 
same seriousness as that which marks 
Mr. Wells’s story. The leading im- 
pression it conveys is that modern life 
is wrecked by the tyranny of convic- 
tion. Every character in the story, as 
the London Telegraph puts it, “sees 
down the narrow tunnel of his own 
cramped temperament,” and love, chiv- 
alry, devotion, and all the higher con- 
solations of life dash themselves to 
pieces against the impregnable rocks 
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of prejudice. “Nobody in this world,” 
cries the heroine in a burst of bitter 
disillusionment, “seems to be able to 
understand anybody else, or to make 
allowances for anybody else.” Lady 
Coryston is called by one critic a 
“Lady Macbeth of the drawing-room.” 
Another says that she treats her fam- 
ily “not so much like a mother but as 
a Party Whip.” She is a keen politi- 
cian on the Conservative side. 


The Magic of Mrs. Ward’s 
Revelation. 


HE Coryston Family” is a world 

in miniature, and affords what 

Edwin Francis Edgett, of the 
Boston Transcript, describes as “the 
pleasure that comes from seeing both 
sides of a question.” The family con- 
sists of five persons—mother, daughter 
and three sons. Lady Coryston has 
been left by her husband in possession 
of enormous estates. She tries to con- 
trol the minds as completely as she 
controls the finances of her children. 
Needless to say, she fails. One son 
reacts violently from his environment, 
and becomes a Socialist. Another son 
falls in love with the daughter of a 
radical statesman who represents, in 
the mother’s eyes, the ne plus ultra of 
iniquity. Marcia, the daughter, gets 
into difficulties on her own account. 
It is a case of a house divided against 


itself. The old generation wars with 
the new. The shrill battle-cries of 


the outer world create chaos in the 


home. Mr. Edgett comments: 


“Always we see the other point of 
view, even tho every fiber of our own 
intellectual being may revolt at the ideas 
and ideals, new or old, to which the 
people in the story gives voice. We see, 
we understand, we rcalize that they could 
not think or do otherwise, that we would 
do as they, did we believe as they. In 
all their divergences of opinion, whatever 
their beliefs, we sympathize with them 
because of the magic of Mrs. Ward’s 
revelation of their minds. She does not 
merely put words into their mouths; she 
unburdens their very souls. That is Mrs. 
Ward’s triumph, a triumph of which few 
novelists are capable.” 


The obvious message of the book is 
that you cannot force people to think 
as you want them to. 


Is Feminine Parasitism “the 
Custom of the Country”? 


HE theme of Edith Wharton’s 
T latest novel, “The Custom of the 

Country” (Scribner’s), is the 
social climber, and its sting lies in its 
title. Edwin L. Shuman, of the Chi- 
cago Record-Herald, praises the book 
as “that rare thing, a vigorous criti- 
cism of American life expressed 
wholly in terms of literary art”; and 
he asks: “Is it the custom of this coun- 
try to indulge its women too much, so 
that out of certain vulgar and master- 





ful temperaments we create exasperat- 
ing parasites such as Undine Spragg?” 
Mrs. Wharton implies that it is—that 


American parents let their children 
rule them—that American husbands 
keep their wives ignorant of the busi- 
ness problems they should share—and 
that the result is such selfish, reckless, 
wealth-devouring women as Undine 
and the vulgar “society” she repre- 
sents. The New York Evening Post 


comments: 


“The fact that the spending American 
woman: is always turning up in our litera- 
ture must be taken as a sign that she is 
to be found in life. The fierce determina- 
tion to ‘get on’ in society; the passion for 
enjoyment which is more correctly to be 
described as excitement; the utter lack of 
concern for the father or husband who 
finances the process of getting on; and 
the lack of interest in the sources from 
which the supporting male. procures the 
sinews of war—these are familiar traits 
which do not grow stale through repeti- 
tion.” 


A Shop-Girl Who Becomes 
an Actress. 

SISTER to Undine Spragg is 
A ‘ieee Thursday” of Louis Jo- 

seph Vance’s latest novel (Little, 
Brown & Company). Floyd Dell, in 
the Chicago Post, calls this “the sensa- 
tion of the season,” and says that “it 
brings Mr. Vance at once into the 
company of Robert Herrick and W. D. 
Howells and Mrs. Wharton.” Joan, 
like Undine, is a woman determined to 
“get on” at any cost. She begins life 
as a shop-girl living in a tenement. 
We leave her as a successful Broad- 
way “star.” Mr. Vance tells us: 


“Her theatrical ambitions had _ been 
founded more upon need of money than 
upon any real or fancied passion for the 
stage. Other girls had done likewise and 
bettered themselves; Joan knew no rea- 
son why she should fall short of their 
enviable achievements; but she was in- 
nocent of dramatic feeling and even of 
any real yearning for applause.” 


The significance of Joan’s career lies 
in a certain cold-blooded selfishness. 
Four men of widely dissimilar types— 
a dramatist of fine character, a hard- 
drinking vaudeville actor, a dissipated 
clubman and a theatrical manager—— 
come into her life. She loves each one 
and she uses each one. She is the sort 
of actress who is drilled by stage di- 
rectors into an instrument to carry out 
their intentions. “As a study of the 
type and its influence upon theatrical 
conditions of the day,” writes Grace 
Isabel Colbron in the New York Book- 
man, “this picture of her life has more 
than mere interest for the passing 
reader; it has the importance of an 
historic document. ... Mr. Vance is 
to be congratulated on his adventure 
into fresh fields.” 























“The White Linen Nurse.” 
STORY that seems to reflect the 
Ay sont intensity of our age 
is Eleanor Hallowell Abbott's 
“White Linen Nurse” (Century). 
George Kennan occupies two volumes 
of the New York Times Review of 
Books in castigation of what he calls 
the stylistic “contortions” of the tale. 
He accuses its author of being capri- 
cious, fantastic and often preposter- 
ously absurd, and he says that the 
framework of the narrative shows 
everywhere a straining after eccen- 
tricity and sensational effect. But 
Miss Abbott (who in private life is the 
wife of Dr. Fordyce Coburn, of Lowell, 
Mass.) undoubtedly understands the 
values with which she is dealing. Her 
descriptions of a profane surgeon, who 
goes for an annual drinking spree to 
the woods, and of a hysterical nurse 
who marries him to keep peace in his 
household, while they are not exactly 
“pleasant,” are true to type. The Los 
Angeles Graphic says: 


“It seems to us that the author un- 
questionably gets her stage accessories 
accurately placed. But it is more than 
hospital life she is depicting, it is the 
spirit of the age she is revealing, of 
whose tenseness the scenes described are 
but a segment. The pace of the hospital 
nurse, of surgeon, of superintendent, is 
the modern pace set for us all, alas, with 
so little relaxation, so little time for men- 
tal stock-taking and soul-loafing that hu- 
manity, in the mass, is ever on the verge 
of hysteria and expletives. We agree that 
it is not beautiful, not inspiring, but per- 
haps it requires a few shocks of the kind 
. .. to arouse the nation to the folly of 
its course. 

“Look about and sense the tensity of 
existence. We are all keyed to an un- 
natural pitch. Mrs. Coburr has handled 
in a masterly manner one phaze of an 
al] too common situation.” 


“The Dark Flower.” 

OHN GALSWORTHY has sel- 

dom appeared to better advantage 

than in his last novel, “The Dark 
Flower” (Scribner’s). He is daring 
and yet he is absolutely refined. What 
he sets out to give us is the love life 
of a man from early youth until ma- 
turity. What he seeks to show is the 
struggles of a man with and against 
his love for women that he should not 
honorably love. Like Eugene Brieux, 
Mr. Galsworthy analyzes the social and 
personal relations of the sexes; but, 
“unlike Brieux,” observes Mr. Edgett 
in the Boston Transcript, “it is the 
psychical and not the physical question 
that interests him. His problems are 
problems of the soul and not of the 
body, and he propounds them for the 
esthetic satisfaction they give him and 
may give their readers, and not for 
the sake of studying their ethics and 
providing a remedy for social ills.” 
The story throughout is informed by 
a delicate spirit that never becomes 


GALSWORTHY’S NEW 





NOVEL—“THE 


mawkish or sentimental. The author's 
aim seems to be to show that all 
through men’s and women’s lives come 
the surprises of passion which may be 
transmuted into strength and beauty, 
or which may become a curse and a 
corruption. “Love!” he cries. “A 
strange, haphazard thing so spun be- 
tween ecstasy and torture! A thing 
insidious, irresponsible, desperate. A 
flying sweetness, more poignant than 
anything on earth, more dark in origin 
and destiny !” 


The Dangerous Age in Man. 
OT so long ago, Madame Karin 
N Michaelis, the Danish novelist, 
was telling us of “the dangerous 
age” in woman’s life—the age at 
which she loses her poise and becomes 
fevered and unbalanced. Mr. Gals- 
worthy, in “The Dark Flower,” deals 
with the dangerous age in man’s life, 
and indicates that there is never 
a period in the masculine psychol- 
ogy that has not its own dangers. 
“Spring,” “Summer” and “Autumn” 
are the three sections into which the 
book is divided. Love is the ruling 
force in each. The hero, Mark Len- 
man, is a sculptor, and we read, first, 
of his boyish love for a womin of 
thirty-five. She is the wife of an Ox- 
ford tutor, and she strives to snatch at 
a gleam of passion before youth has 
entirely faded. Next is a tragic inter- 
lude, involving a married woman and 
culminating in her death. Between 
husband and lover the woman dies, 
“they two crouched at her head and 
her feet, like dark creatures of the 
woods and waters over that which with 
their hunting they had slain.” Then 
comes marriage. Mark is reasonably 
happy, but the dark flower does not 
blossom in the garden of his married 
life. For the last time, the fragrance 
of love is borne to him. The appeal is 
made by a girl of seventeen. He is 
sorely tempted. But he realizes that 
whatever of renewed life it might give 
him to pluck that flower, it can only 
mean bitter and endless sorrow to his 
wife. The end of the third part is the 
sacrifice of youth. 
“Youth to youth, summer to summer, 
falling leaf to falling leaf”—this is the 
message of the story. 





Dostoyefsky’s Ideal 
Russian. 
OSTOYEFSKY’S novel, “The 
Idiot,” which, in the opinion of 
the London Nation, was the 
great Russian realist’s one finished book 
of final experience, is now rendered 
into English for the first time by that 
expert in translation, Constance Gar- 
nett. It is the second volume in a com- 
plete and worthy edition of his colossal 
works (Macmillan). Dostoyefsky’s best- 
known novel, “Crime and Punishment,” 
which is still procurable only in an in- 
adequate translation, reveals him as 
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AN AUTHOR OF “BEST SELLERS” WHO IS 
NOW WRITING LITERATURE 


Louis Joseph Vance makes a big stride forward 


in “Joan Thursday.” This novel, according to 
one critic, brings its author at once into the com- 
pany of Robert Herrick, William Dean Howells 
and Edith Wharton. 


the writer who, above all others, has 
divined the most perplexing secrets of 
criminal life. In “The Brothers Kara- 
mazov,” he appears as the psychologist 
—the “grand inquisitor” of the Russian 
people. But in “The Idiot” he will sur- 
vive to the great mass, not only of 
Russians, but of all mankind, says his 
English biographer, J. A. T. Lloyd, “as 
the novelist of pity, of compassion, of 
inalienable tenderness.” “The Idiot” is 
the most personal, and, at the same 
time the most universal of Dostoyefsky’s 
works. The ideals of its hero, Prince 
Myshkin, the so-called “idiot,” Mr. 
Lloyd says further in his admirable 
analysis, are those of the author him- 
self,—“simplicity, compassion, the ge- 
nius of the soul as opposed to the 
genius of the intelligence.” Prince 
Myshkin, moreover, is the ideal Rus- 
sian as Dostoyefsky conceived him. 
Nevertheless, a writer in the London 
Times thinks it will be very difficult 
for readers of the western world. to 
understand such a character. We shall 
fail of comprehension, he declares, be- 
cause we should not recognize Prince 
Myshkin if we met him in real life, so 
alien is he to our ideals and desires. 
To continue: 


“We test everybody by some kind of 
success in this life, even if it be only the 
success of a just self-satisfaction. But 
Myshkin has not even that. He is un- 
conscious of his own goodness, and even 
of the badness of other men. People who 
meet him are impatient with him and call 
him ‘the idiot’ because he seems to be 
purposeless and defenceless. But we do 
not feel that the novelist has afflicted 
them with incredible blindness, for we 
know, as we read, that we too should 
call Myshkin an idiot if we met him. 
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Indeed, his understanding has never been 
trained by competition or defence; but 
that is the reason why now and then it 
surprises every one by its profundity. 
For he understands men’s minds just be- 
cause, like Dostoyefsky himself, he does 
not see them in relation to his own wants, 
and because his disinterestedness makes 
them put off all disguise before him.” 
The Master of Contempo- 
rary Realism. 


HETHER or not we fai! to 
appreciate Dostoyefsky, his 
influence is profound on con- 


temporary fiction. Arnold Bennett, 
speaking for the new school of Eng- 
lish realists, does not hesitate to apply 
the adjectives “unapproachable” and 
“sublime” to his work. The most dis- 
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tinguished group of French realistic 
writers, including Marguerite Audoux 
atid the incomparable Charles-Louis 
Philippe, acknowledge Dostoyefsky as 
their master. “I have read ‘The 
Idiot,’” Philippe records in one of his 
recently published letters. “It is the 
work of a barbarian. Every human 
problem is agitated in it with passion.” 
And he adds: “Anatole France is de- 
lightful; he knows everything, he ex- 
plains everything, he is even erudite; 
but for this reason he belongs to a race 
of writers that is ended.... Mainte- 
nant il faut des barbares.” Aside from 
his simplicity and passion, however, 
and the tremendous size of his work, 
there is another most essential quality 
by virtue of which Dostoyefsky with 













Tolstoy towers above the younger gen- 
eration of novelists. They are both 
“remorseless realists,” yet they “es- 
cape pessimism,” according to Simeon 
Strunsky in the New York Evening 
Post. “This has been their extraor- 
dinary merit—that they can face the 
bitter facts of life and still believe. 
. . . Dostoyefsky, like Tolstoy, is viv- 
idly conscious of the vast numbers of 
patient, inarticulate Russian men to 
whom faith and the sense of human 
brotherhood have remained very real 
things.” This master realist lacks both 
the artistic form of Turgeneff and the 
“conscious moralism” of Tolstoy. But 
he is greater than either in what Mr. 
Strunsky rightly describes as his “sud- 
den terrific bits of concrete reality.” 


TOYOKUNI: THE JAPANESE FATHER OF FRENCH 


OT until the nineteenth cen- 
tury was well within the 
shadow of the twentieth, did 
certain French  artists— 
among whom Degas and 
Monet are most conspicuous—succumb 
to the sorcery of the Japanese color 











POST-IMPRESSIONISM 


print. The spell of those decorative 
effects in one plane which immortal- 
ize Hokusai and Harunobu, above all 
their serene ignorance of a third di- 
mension and the laws of a strict per- 
spective, dazed the dreamers in the 
Paris studios. So much is made clear 
by that high au- 
thority, Edward 
F. Strange, to 
whom it appears 
that the history 
of the most 
emancipated art 
on the continent 
of Europe is a 





sequel to the 
history of the 
most conven- 


tionalized art in 
the isles of Nip- 
pon. In its own 
home, the color 
print is extinct. 
The art per- 
ished there glo- 
riously. It has 
been born once 
more inglorious- 
lyin other places 
as post-impres- 
sionism, as fu- 
turism, even as 
cubism. The par- 
ent might be 
inclined to re- 
pudiate the prog- 
eny, which le- 
gitimates itself, 
none the less, in 
many a flash of 
that true divin- 
ity one discerns 
in Toyokuni. 
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A SHOGUN’S KNOCKOUT transmission is 

Toyokuni loved the actor in his great moments, as he impersonated some through Toyo- 
great personage of the past, and here we see him at his very summit, ° 
kuni. He, it 


artistically. 





seems from Friedrich Succo’s study, 
was the last of the Mohicans of 
Japanese art. He had been corrupted 
esthetically by contact with European 
art. He gave birth to a hybrid. He 
acquired the tendency to a fatal per- 
spective, imparting to his best work a 
combination of the most bizar in 
Harunobu with the most unreal in 
Watteau.* The net effect was some- 
thing offensively like a poster in the 
loudest bill-board style. The defect was 
Toyokuni’s, not that of Japanese art. 
For an explanation, let us cite Bolton 
Coit Brown, who has studied the topic 
long and carefully: 


“With these people art is not confused 
with visual imitation. An artist, there, 
draws what is in his mind—the mental 
residue of an infinity of impressions, a 
composite of what is most memorable. 
Technically a master of his craft, he does 
not strain its powers but works well 
within their limitations. His desire is to 
create on a surface of paper or silk some- 
thing in the way of an arrangement of 
lines and colors, something that shall be 
beautiful. 

“This surface of paper or silk he does 
not deny or destroy by deceptive devices, 
but frankly avows, for his design covers 
but a part of it. In the same way he 
avoids illusory perspective, because his 
purpose is to beautify a surface and never 
to create the illusion of an aperture. 

“The Oriental deals with the essential 
and the permanent. Therefore he does 
not paint shades and shadows, for these 
are accidental and transient. His design 
is based on the forms of the edges of 
things—not shadows—and his color is 
purely local color. These are the per- 
manent elements and the ones the mind 
stores itself with. And these suffice. 

“In such an art, handed down to the 
Japanese from the blue haze of Chinese 
antiquity and perfected by millenniums of 
practice, originated Japanese color-prints.” 

* ToyOKUNI UND SEINE ZEIT. 


Cotor Prints OF JAPAN. 
Scribner. 


Munich. Piper. 
By E. F. Strange. 





























The color printer “pulled” rough 
proofs. When these reached the artist, 
he put red on one, yellow on another, 
blue on.a third, and so on. The en- 
graver turned out blocks to correspond. 
When the printer in his turn went to 
work, each block was inked and applied 
to the paper by successive processes. 
The entire design was accumulated. 

Using the process as a means of at- 
taining striking visual effects, Toyo- 
kuni, we read, rushed at the spectator’s 
face with splashes of color based upon 
a peculiar angular style. He attained 
his greatest vogue a little over a hun- 
dred years ago. His figures have an 
impossible length. His faces were 
rounded into a long drawn oval. He 
could not resist the fantastic. He in- 
troduced the bluish red which lends 
such a staring quality to his most char- 
acteristic prints. To measure the ex- 
tent of the decadence one would have 
to compare Toyokuni, the impressionist, 
with that greatest master of Japan, 
Sharaku. In the opinion of Friedrich 
Succo: 


“Toyokuni’s period was that of the de- 
cadence. The native, heroic style of the 
primitives lay far in the past. The one 
thing that could be assimilated from 
abroad, the Chinese ideal, brought over 
by Harunobu, was given up, abandoned. 
Self-expression upon the basis of sound 
native models, flourishing in Kiyonaga’s 
style, had become a fixed convention un- 
der Shunsho. Something new had to be 
found in form as in color. 








THE 
The part is important on the Japanese stage, 


Toyokuni treating the theme in red, violet, yel- 
low and black, to communicate to the spectator 


GHOST IN A FLAME 


the overflowing emotions incident to the crisis of 
the play 








TOYOKUNI AND FRENCH 

“The new era 
brought Sharaku 
and Hokusai, na- 
turalism and re- 
alism. This was 
the one devel- 
opment possible. 
The native spirit 
of Japan _ has 
repudiated both 
of these artists. 
Sharaku is con- 
demned. Hoku- 
sai is despized. 
That is to say, 
they were. To the 
masters of the 
early eighteenth 
century there was 
nothing left but 
a reaching out in 


the direction of 
what had _ been 
and a= spiritual 


combination of 
such elements in- 
to new creations. 
“Thus Eclecti- 
cism was born. 
“Toyokuni was 
aneclectic. Hence 
his never-ceasing 


quest of fresh 
color and fresh 
form. The tints 


reflected a more 
nervous type of 
sensibility, wheth- 
er the composition 
were delicate or 
strong. The fig- 
ures tended more 
and more from 
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the natural to the 
fantastic, at times 
even to the bi- 
zar. 


from Toyokuni’s art. 


Where Toyokuni revealed his genius 
was in that process of redeeming his 
maze of lines from their original chaos. 
The decadents of the European schools 
can, indeed, produce an original chaos. 
They have not the knack of straining 
this chaos into an intelligible order. 
They succumb to the magic of a method 
by striving for its effects, rather than 
perfecting themselves in its technic. A 
picture by Toyokuni is discernible at a 
glance, which is more than can be said 
of the work of many of his contempo- 
rary imitators. 

The efforts of Edmond de Goncourt 


‘to popularize the Japanese color print 


in France are directly responsible, it 
seems, for the failure of the European 
public to appreciate the importance of 
Toyokuni.* The French critic was se- 
duced by the charms of Hokusai, who 
is, in consequence, the one Japanese 
artist with what we may call an inter- 
national reputation in the popular sense 
of the term. There is an excuse for 
De Goncourt. Widely divergent views, 
as Howard Mansfield notes in The Out- 
look, have been held with regard to a 


* JAPANESE Coton Prints anp THEIR DEsIGN- 
ERS. By Frederick William Gookin. Japan So- 
ciety: New York. 





The parts are those of contending heroes, but the 
Give him India ink, 
” paper, and he would immortdlize himself in ten minutes. 


MERE ACTING 


life in them 


springs 
brush and a sheet of transparent 


place and rank for Japanese color prints 
among works of art. He adds: 


“In Japan the connoisseurs, who rightly 
regard painting as the highest form of 
native art, have generally—at least until 
quite recent times—treated the color-prints 
as creditable products of clever artisan- 
ship rather than art creations of high 
runk. This view has probably been in- 
fluenced largely by the circumstances of 
their origin and character. Arising out- 
side the recognized schools of painting 
and dealing with subjects that were ordi- 
nary, vulgar, or sometimes ignoble—de- 
picting actors, courtesans, fashions, wares 
for sale, and scenes in the every-day life 
of the common people—these highly col- 
ored sheets, issued in considerable num- 
bers to meet the demands of members of 
the despised commercial class and the 
scorned frequenters of the theaters, could 
find but scant favor with the upper classes 
under the feudal system. Yet the fact 
that the reasons for the issue of these 
prints and their peculiar subjects were ap- 
parently so uninspiring should really make 
the prints appear the more remarkable as 
works of art. For, in spite of their pur- 
pose and character, they display qualities 
of composition and line, rhythm and color, 
which have really no parallel in pictorial 
art anywhere.” 
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WHAT IS TO BE THE FUTURE OF 
FUTURISM? 


T is just five years since Marinetti 

of Milan launched the first Fu- 

turist manifesto and started a 

movement destined to affect every 

department of present-day activ- 
ity. Its effect upon painting and 
sculpture has been indeed so pro- 
nounced that the literary origin of the 
movement has been overlooked by 
many who do not know that, as the 
Fortnightly Review says, Futurist pic- 
tures are only part of a living scheme 
which has serious claims to be consid- 
ered as a substantial movement, artis- 
tic, literary, economic, sociological and, 
above all, human. 

Back of its literary beginnings, ac- 
cording to Horace B. Samuel in the 
review quoted, is the fact that the cur- 
rent of electric energy, that has been 
galvanizing northern and central Eu- 
rope to more and more strenuous ac- 
tivity, has flowed in Italy no further 
south than Milan. And Milan, the real 
capital of Italian vitality and com- 
merce, is irritated that the official capi- 
tal is still Rome, “august shade of a 
once living Empire, aureoled with its 
hybrid halo of majesty and malaria.” 
The past, for which Rome stands, has 
hung like a dead weight on the prog- 
ress of United Italy. The great heroes 
of the Unification could not see the 
crying economic needs of their own 
time because they were dreaming of 
restoring the ideals of the medieval re- 
publics. The bureaucrats who suc- 
ceeded these naive idealists did worse 
than try to revive the past,—they de- 
liberately exploited it, with the result 
that Italy is for the most part a country 
of museums, ruins and ciceroni, where 
the tourist industry has been developed 
at the expense of leaving vast regions 
unforested, unfarmed, unirrigated, and 
uneducated. Progressive Italians feel 
that their country is in the degrading 
position of living on the memory of 
past grandeur and using it as an ex- 
cuse for calculated pauperism. The 
tourist is the foe of progress: if a fire- 
engine passes along the Appian Way 
he resents it because it gets between 
him and his dream. He complains that 
business men when asked the way to 
the Coliseum reply: “But have you 
seen the new railroad station?’ So 
began a determined attack, from Milan, 
the stronghold of the future, upon the 
whole power of the past: Marinetti in 
his review Poesia, and the energetic 
young men who surrounded him, is- 
sued a manifesto that called for the 
destruction of all museums and libra- 
ries, crying “Long live the living—let 
us kill the dead!” 

Futurism goes further; it denounces 
the past ideals of Italian art and litera- 
ture as sensual and enervating. Don 





Juan has been the national hero long 
enough; they want to substitute Wilbur 
Wright. They have had quite enough 
of the contemptuous preoccunation 
with women that D’Annunzio added to 
the gallantry of Italy from the litera- 
ture of France. “Méprisez la femme!” 
(“Scorn woman!) is one of their 
watchwords; more healthy than _ it 
looks when taken out of the context. 
Sex-preoccupation has made of much 
Latin civilization a pestiferous swamp; 
instead of sterile pleasure they glorify 
the “sublime male fury of creation of 
artistic and _ scientific masterpieces.” 
“Burn the gondolas, those swings for 
fools,” says Marinetti in one of the 
200,000 multicolored manifestoes flung 
down in the Piazza San Marco to the 
citizens of astonished Venice, “and 
erect up to the sky the rigid geometry 
of large metallic bridges and factories 
with waving hair of smoke; abolish 
everywhere the languishing curve of 
the old architectures . . . cure this rot- 
ting town, magnificent wound of the 
Past, and hasten to fill its fetid canals 
with the ruins of its tumbling, leprous 
palaces.” Futurism was at the start a 
sign of the growing pains of New Italy. 
Naturally, it extols patriotism and war 
as the world’s only hygiene. It would 
prefer, of course, war with Austria, 
and urged it so strongly that an Aus- 
trian journal actually called on the 
Italian Government to suppress the 
movement root and branch, but the 
Tripolitan War did very well as one of 
the “periodical baths of blood” that they 











-the enemy? 








RESTLESSNESS 
Léon Bakst’s symbolic representation of the mod- 
ern woman. 





believe was needed for the sanitation 


of a country. And it gave Marinetti a 
chance to produce the most picturesque 
and apparently the most unstudied 
piece of literary expression that the 
movement has offered, for it is unfor- 
tunately true that for all his three vol- 
umes of verse, two novels and one 
play, besides the many shorter pieces 
by him and his followers, their really 
impressive productions have been their 
various manifestoes. “The Battle of 
Tripoli” first appeared in the French 
review, Vers et Prose; it is prose in 
its clear, direct descriptions of an actual 
modern battle, verse in the swift spring 
of its phrase. It is futuristic in that 
his vision is not “obscured by a mist 
of souvenirs”; warfare is a new busi- 
ness nowadays, and must be sung with 
a new song. 

Lying on the desert sands before 
Bumeliana, he awaits the dawn before 
the battle: 


“Stars, color of danger, you whom | 
have so often envied for your bright in- 
solence and your warlike adventures, now 
I am proud of our strong friendship, for 
we are worthy of you at last, we the 
nightwalkers who now can play at death 
beneath your gaze. How far seems now 
the time when you crawled over the roofs 
of peaceful cities, lighting the multicol- 
ored gardens of light women’s hats! 
You prefer, no doubt, these thickets of 
bayonets? Poised now upon the prow of 
our pride, offering the breast to the 
crafty flight of projectiles, we dominate 
with you the ironic desert of human 
pleasures, while our cheeks burn with the 
sublime passion of danger!” 


It will be seen that Marinetti has 
once more made friends with Sirius. 
They had been on bad terms for some 
years. His first manifesto ended: 
“Erect on the pinnacle of the world, 
we hurl forth once more our defiance 
to the stars!” 

The sailors from the battleship are 
lying in the sand; Savino rages under 
his breath at a surreptitious cigaret. 
There is a rain of falling stars; one 
of a brilliant rose falls towards Gar- 
garesch; is it a signal projectile from 
An anguished wait for 
the attack to begin,—it was only a star, 
after all. Dogs howl from the desert 
where they tear the corpses of the 
fallen; all the cocks cry at one o'clock; 
the soldiers curse, but Savino says: 
“Excellent, these African cocks; we'll 
have one for luncheon!” Sleep re- 
laxes the tension: in the dawn comes 
the noise of a distant fusillade—“Cro! 

. crocro ... cro! cro! crocro!” 

“How beautiful! What fortune! A 
delirious joy clutches at my throat! I 
feel, I feel within me that all that 
infinity of dreams is overpast!... 




















get behind 
you count 


Away with prudence! To 
a palm tree would only let 
your chances of death by the crack 
of the bullets that strike it. As I have 
only a revolver in my hand, I may as 
well put in the time examining the 
celebrated metaphors of military litera- 
ture.” Some of them have to be re- 
constructed: shells do “miau,” as 
French writers say, but only when they 
are thwarted in their flight. Then they 
twirl over and over, looking back to 
see how much damage they have man- 
aged to make, zigzagging spitefully and 
weeping like lost cats. But generally 
they have the lazy, mocking whistle of 
boys going back to school. 

The battle grows furious. Fran- 
chini calls to his men: “Don’t look at 
the dead and wounded; those who fall, 
after all, won’t have to take the trouble 
to stand up!” Through the marvelous- 
ly transparent atmosphere the watcher 
can see on the horizon the tawny un- 
dulations of the silent desert, and 
above, high in air, long black columns 
of insects, their calm movements un- 
disturbed by the whirl of the shrapnels. 
The sun begins to throw its descend- 
ing rays through the battle smoke, “its 
supple and pompous rays become little 
by little the musical chords of the at- 
mosphere and already resound under 
the swift pizzicati of the shot.” The 
vast symphony passes from the minor 
tone of the evening breeze to the ma- 
jor plain-song of the cannon. “TI raise 
my head instinctively; I hear the shot 
overhead mingling their song with the 
twittering of the sparrows in the 
branches. Never was my ear so for- 
tunate as to distinguish the real birds 
from the illusion.” The scent of dis- 
tant fields begins to mingle in the night 
wind with the odors of the battle. 

This description is one of the most 
characteristic examples of Futuristic 
blending of the terms of one art with 
another. So ends the first day of the 
first Futurist battle-piece; on the sec- 
ond there is a glorious flight of shells, 
and the poet’s heart leaps to join them 
in mid-air, in their infernal joy. The 
climax is reached in the flight of Piazza 
over the field in his military aeroplane, 
represented by a chant that the aviator 
is supposed to sing as he flies. And 
Marinetti ends with a word of appre- 
ciation of “that Futurist hen of Bume- 
liana that perched on the _ highest 
branch of an olive-tree during the bat- 
tle and peacefully laid an egg in a 
caisson full of shrapnels.” 

Evidently the promoters of the re- 
cent International Art Show in Amer- 
ica did not play fair with us. We 
were put off with the bourgeois regu- 
larity of Mlle. Pogany, the trite pretti- 
ness of that arrangement of blocks 
called “The Kiss”; Paris is getting the 
real thing. In the Rue La Boetie 
crowds have been going to see Boc- 
chio’s “plastic ensembles,” bits of 


plaster adjusted one upon the other, 
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EXPRESSING SPRINGTIME SARTORIALLY 

Léon Bakst has turned his attention to the cre- 
ation of modern dresses. ‘“‘I was led to this sub- 
ject,” he “from having to the 
tumes for Debussy’s new ballet, ‘Les Jeux,’ which, 
being the music of the future, tries to express the 
ideas of the future. . . . I wished to express sar- 
torially the springtime of the earth.” 


Says, design cos- 


that it appears represent “muscles 
in action,” “a spiral expansion of mus- 
cles in movement” or “the development 
of a bottle in space.” “But nothing 
moved me more,” said the critic of 
L’lllustration, “than a sort of enor- 
mous mass of white meringue, in the 
midst of which appeared a bit of win- 
dow frame, a pane, two human eyes, 
and a chignon (of real hair) with the 
title ‘Fusion of a Head and a Window.’ 
That, that is worth seeing.” “I hear it 
said,’ he goes on, “these people are 
laughing at us. I do not believe it. 
Do people who have appendicitis lack 
sincerity? Not at all. They are sim- 
ply attacked by a disease no one knew 
about twenty years ago and that can 
be cured now that it can be recognized. 
Just so, Futurism appears as a new 
malady of the spirit, which we need 
not doubt that the neurologists will 
settle, unless, after having attacked 
certain intelligences, it disappears of its 
own accord from our climate.” 

The climates of France and Italy are 
still the best for Futurism; in England 
the movement has had no closer con- 
nection with literature than through 
the brilliant review Rhythm, organ of 
literary insurgency, succeeded by the 
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vastly more regular Blue Review. 
Rhythm opened in the true manner 
with a manifesto, and lived up to it 
through two glowing volumes; 
cessor had just the increased respect- 
ability that cut edges have over rongh 
ones. There are swarms of Futurists 
in Russia; the Russkaia Misl describes 
two the Ego-Futurists of 
Petersburg, whose organ is the Peters- 
burg G/achatai, and the Moscow school, 
who fight by pamphlets. The first has 
the cult of egoism: “adoration of ego- 
ism; the unity-egoism; the divinity- 
which upon examination re- 
veals a likeness to Whit- 
man’s “Song of Myself.” “Divinity is 
the shadow of man in the mirror of 
the universe,” they go on, and dropping 
into the latest anti-syntax style, add: 
“God Nature. Nature hypnosis, In- 
tuition medium.” The Moscovites are 
more violent: “We are the visage of 


its suc- 


schools, 


egoism”’ ; 


consoling 


the present epoch. The past is ob- 
scurantism more incomprehensible 
than hieroglyphics. Throw Pushkin, 


Dostoyefsky, Tolstoi, ete., under the 
wheels of the social locomotive.” 

It is a Russian, Léon Bakst, the fa- 
mous scenic artist, that has brought 
futurism into Paris fashions. His in- 
fluence on dress in the capital has 
been immense, through his costuming 
of the plays in which Ida Rubenstein 
and D’Annunzio divided attention, and 
now that he has definitely come out 
for Futurism of the most lurid Russian 
type, and expressed it in a series of 
designs for a French fashion journal 
that employs celebrated artists to create 
its models, there is a cry from Parisian 
designers that this business has got to 
stop somewhere, and it might as well 
be right here. But it has gone on into 
cookery; Jules Maincave, chef of one of 
the leading restaurants of the Grand 
Boulevards, has been converted by 
Marinetti, and says, according to a de- 
spatch in the New York Times, that 
it is his mission to set the whole art 
of eating on a new basis. “Futurist 
cookery has for its principal object 
the blending of food-stuffs now kept 
separate, and will provoke absolutely 
unheard-of sensations.” It seems a 
little rash to predict that blending 
things hitherto kept carefully apart, 
like pickles and milk, for instance, 
should produce unheard-of sensations; 
it may be a sensation as old as infancy. 
However, this chef has gone no fur- 
ther yet than herring with raspberry 
jelly, whipped cream on tomatoes, and 
veal, cooked in absinthe. 

Papini, the former young Italian 
pragmatist, has outlined a vigorous and 


somewhat reactionary program for 
futuristic politics in his organ, La 
Cerba. Madame Anna Pavlova is in- 


troducing into America not only the 
futuristic ballet but futuristic gowns as 
well, and the sketches and designs of 
3akst are being exhibited in many 
American cities. 











HE vitality of the poetic art is 

seen not in its wide popularity 

but in its persistence year in 

and year out, under circum- 

stances peculiarly discourag- 
ing from the commercial point of view. 
One secret of its hold upon its devotees 
is explained by a writer in the London 
Tablet. “There is no fellowship,” he 
says, “quite so close as the fellowship 
of Song. It is the language of licensed 
intimacy such as the clesest friends 
hardly permit to each other in prose. 
It peoples the life of the lonely, and to 
him who goes a dull day round and is 
gagged thereby it brings healing. It is 
the complementary world in which we 
all need to live if we are to escape the 
doom of those who are merely autom- 
ata.” 

No one has done more, in recent 
years, for poetry as a living art in 
America to-day than has been done by 
Jessie B. Rittenhouse, secretary of the 
Poetry Society of America, in her little 
anthology, “The Little Book of Modern 
Verse,” just published by Houghton, 
Mifflin &' Company. It contains 158 
poems by seventy American poets, 
nearly all of whom are living and writ- 
ing to-day. No more convincing proof 
could be given of the present vitality of 
the art. It is a splendid showing Miss 
Rittenhouse gives us and it ought to 
silence all the croakers who think that 
poetry died with Tennyson. 

An instance of “licensed intimacy” of 
poetry may be found in the following 
poem. It is not new, but the recent 
yublication of Mrs. Meynell’s collected 
poems gives a good excuse for its ap- 
pearance here. A “heart-shaking little 
lyric” is what one reviewer calls it: 

- 
AFTER A PARTING. 
By Atice MEYNELL, 


AREWELL has long been said; I 
F have foregone thee; 
I never name thee even. 
3ut how shall I learn virtues and 
yet shun thee? 
For thou art so near heaven 
That heavenward meditations pause upon 
thee. 


Thou dost beset the path to every shrine; 
My trembling thoughts discern 
Thy goodness in the good for which I 
pine ; 
And if I turn from but one sin I turn 
Unto a smile of thine. 


How shall I thrust thee apart, 
Since all my growth tends to thee night 
and day— 
To thee faith, hope and art? 
Swift are the currents setting all one 
Way; 
They draw my life, my life, out of my 
heart. 


Five poems were selected by a com- 
mittee of the Poetry Society of Amer- 
ica as the best five appearing in the 
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October magazines, and were read at 
the October meeting of the Society. 
The first on the list was Percy Mac- 
kaye’s long and fine narrative poem in 
the Forum entitled “School.” The 
second on the list was the following 
from the Atlantic: 


EVOE! 
By Epira M. THomas. 


“Many are the wand-bearers, few are 
the true bacchanals.” 


ANY are the wand-bearers; 
M Their windy shouts I hear, 
Along the hillside vineyard, 
And where the wine runs clear; 
They show the vine-leaf chaplet, 
The ivy-wreathen spear. 
But the God, the true lacchus, 
He does not hold them dear. 


Many are the wand-bearers, 
And bravely are they clad; 

Yes, they have all the tokens 
His early lovers had. 

They sing the master-passions, 
Themselves unsad, unglad; 
And the God, the true lacchus— 
He knows they are not mad! 


Many are the wand-bearers; 
The fawn-skin bright they wear; 
There are among them menads 
That rave with unbound hair. 
They toss the harmless firebrand— 
It spends itself in air: 
And the God, the true Iacchus, 
He smiles—and does not care. 


Many are the wand-bearers. 
And who (ye ask) am I? 

One who was born in madness, 
“Evoe!” my first cry— 

Who dares, before your spear-points, 
To challenge and defy; 

And the God, the true Iacchus, 
So keep me till I die! 


Many are the wand-bearers. 
I bear with me no sign; 

Yet I was mad, was drunken, 
Ere yet I tasted wine; 

Nor bleeding grape can slacken 
The thirst wherewith I pine; 

And the God, the true Iacchus, 
Hears now this song of mine. 


Another of the five poems mentioned 
above was this from the Smart Set: 


THE DOTAGE OF DUNS SCOTUS. 


By Donn Byrne. 


UNS SCOTUS came to his 
|) school, 
And, fumbling at the latch, 
He caught from a roystering 
blade 


The troll of a soldier’s catch. 


A ballad of women and wine, 
Of war and the whirring of swords, 

And the heart of him went out 

To the call of the merry words. 


And he marked how the long sword 
clanked 
Against the warrior’s hip. 
And he followed to hear the catch 
Of winecup and maiden’s lip. 


And he marked the laughing of girls 
To the laugh in the soldier’s eye. 
And he marked how the cheeks of them 
flushed 
At the sight of sword on thigh. 


He said: “My scholars are sitting 
Within on their well-worn bench, 

When a fighting man would be drinking 
In a wine house with a wench. 


“And where is the wisdom of sitting 
With pencil and paper and tome, 
When the wandering minstrel is gayer 
Than the Holy Father at Rome?” 


Duns Scotus came to his school, 
And his heart was broken in two 

At the thought of the soldier’s song 
And the youth he never knew. 


No cynic ever wrote a meaner thing 


‘than the poem which Thomas Hardy 


publishes in the Saturday Review. It 
is so forthright and audacious in its 
cynicism that it is positively enchant- 
ing: 

“AH, ARE YOU DIGGING ON MY 
GRAVE?” 


By THomas Harpy. 


H, are you digging on my grave, 
My loved one?—planting rue?” 


—“No: yesterday he went to wed 
One in the prime of lustihead. 
‘It cannot hurt her now,’ he said, 
‘That I should not be true.’” 


“Then who is digging on my grave? 
My nearest, dearest kin?” 
“— Ah, no; they sit and think, ‘What use! 
To what will planting flowers conduce? 
No tendance of her mound can loose 
Her spirit from Death’s gin.’” 


“Rut some one digs upon my grave? 
My enemy?—prodding sly?” 
“Nay: when she heard you had passed 

the Gate 
That shuts on all flesh, soon or late, 
She thought you no more worth her hate, 
And cares not where you lie.” 


“Then, who is digging on my grave? 
Say—since I have not guessed!” 

“© it is I, my mistress dear, 

Your little dog, who still lives near, 

And much I hope my movements here 
Have not disturbed your rest?” 


“Ah, yes! You dig upon my grave.... 
Why flashed it not on me 
That one true heart was left behind! 
What feeling do we ever find 
To equal among human-kind 
A dog’s fidelity!” 


“Mistress, I dug upon your grave 
To bury a bone, in case 

I should be hungry near this spot 

When passing on my daily trot. 

I am sorry, but I had quite forgot 

It was your resting-place.” 














This is a tender and beautiful poem 
which the Century gives us. The note 
of wistfulness in it, especially in the 
last few lines, is charming: 


TO ELSA, WITH A VOLUME OF 
“THE ARABIAN NIGHTS.” 


By Grace Hazarp CONKLING. 


HEN first your dimpled foot 
shall press 
The enchanted carpet, who 


can guess 
To what unhallowed crescent coast 
It may transport you; to what host 
Of turbaned aliens, clamoring, 
Abandon you; or to what king? 
A lure beyond the silken sea 
Of amber light and ivory, 
A porcelain tower, a gilded wall, 
A low, monotonous bell to call 
You inland from the smiling strand, 
And, oh, it might be Samarkand! 
But wandering, a child alone, 
Whose hand would comfort you, 
own? 
You are so little, who would heed 
To give you sweetened milk at need, 
Honey, and dates, and let you taste 
Pistachio-nut and almond-paste, 
Citron and fig and magic myrrh, 
And bathe you all in rose-water, 
And see you shod in sandalwood? 
If only bells you understood, 
What voice would soothe your drowsy 
hour, 
My just-unfurled pomegranate-flower ? 


my 


When first that swift steed, raven-black, 
Bears you to Bagdad on his back, 

Nor keeps the ground, but soars in air, 
And prances gloriously there, 

Will you forget me in your glee? 

For he has fed on sesame 

Until he dares forbidden things ; 

And feeling you between his wings, 
What if he fled beyond the sun 

And stars with you, my golden one? 


Or seaward-swept at sunset, while 

He heeds your laughter, some lone isle, 

Bound with great waves, may bid him 
rest 

Upon its opalescent breast. 

You could not see the darkening world 

Within his ebon vans close-curled, 

Or know their blackness from the night; 

But if impatient for the light, 

He shook them free and sought the air 

To meet the earliest dawning there, 

Who would befriend a baby girl 

Or find my island-prisoned pearl? 


Nay, wait a little while, my sweet, 
Lest all too soon your questing feet, 
Threading the palace, pause before 
The one desired, forbidden door; 
The thieves that Ali Baba knew 
Would leave the treasure, seeing you, 
And lock you in their cave from me, 
Deaf to my “Open sesame.” 

I fear the curious-voweled speech 

Of those veiled women, and the reach 
Of the dread caliph’s arm. Oh, where 
All is most beautiful, beware! 


And when Aladdin bends to hear 
What you would whisper in his ear 
(For he the wondrous lamp must hold 
That you may rub its tarnished gold), 
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Smile, darling little sorceress you, 
And say: “Sir, if my wish come true, 
Your jewel-garden I would see. 
And may my mother go with me?” 


From The Craftsman comes this very 
pleasurable little poem: 


THE HEAVENLY ROAD. 


By Epwarp WILBUR MAson. 


HERE was no milky way of stars, 
But just a field of green 


With daisies by the pasture bars 
All radiant and serene! 


There were no angels in the air, 
Nor raptured seraphs wise, 
But up the noontide’s sunlit stair 
Trooped gorgeous butterflies! 


There was no river of pure gold, 
But dancing in the breeze 

A laughing brook forever rolled 
Beneath the arching trees! 


There were no shining jasper walls, 
Nor azure baldricked dome, 

But just a house with friendly halls, 
And quiet peace of home! 


We hardly know whether to classify 
Mr. Lindsay’s lines in The Forum as 
poetry or humor. So on the principle 
of when the editor’s in doubt let the 
readers decide, we reprint two of the 
five parts of this curious production. 
The “Kallyope,” it appears from the 
first part, which we omit, is the popular 
name for Calliope. 


THE KALLYOPE YELL, 
By NicHoLras VAcHEL LINDSAY. 


(Loudly and rapidly, with a leader, col- 
lege yell fashion.) 


IT am the Gutter Dream, 
Tune-maker, born of steam, 
Tooting joy, tooting hope. 

I am the Kallyope, 

Car called the Kallyope. 

Willy willy willy wah Hoo! 

See the flags: snow-white tent, 
See the bear and elephant, 

See the monkey jump the rope, 
Listen to the Kallyope, Kallyope, Kallyope! 
Soul of the rhinoceros 

And the hippopotamus 

(Listen to the lion roar!) 
Jaguar, cockatoot, 

Loons, owls, 

Hoot, Hoot. 

Listen to the lion roar, 

Listen to the lion roar, 

Listen to the lion r-0-a-r! 

Hear the leopard cry for gore, 
Willy willy willy wah Hoo! 
Hail the bloody Indian band, 
Hail, all hail the popcorn stand, 
Hail to Barnum’s picture there, 
People’s idol everywhere, 
Whoop, whoop, whoop, wHooP! 
Music of the mob am J, 

Circus day’s tremendous cry :— 
I am the Kallyope, Kallyope, Kallyope! 
Hoot toot, hoot toot, hoot toot, hoot toot, 
Willy willy willy wah Hoo! 
Sizz, fizz . 


Born of mobs, born of steam, 
Listen to my golden dream, 
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Listen to my golden dream, 

Listen to my G-O-L-D-E-N D-k-E-A-M! 
Whoop whoop whoop whoop wHoop! 
I will blow the proud folk low, 
Humanize the dour and slow, 

I will shake the proud folk down, 
(Listen to the lion roar!) 

Popcorn crowds shall rule the town— 
Willy willy willy wah Hoo! 

Steam shall work melodiously, 
Brotherhood increase. 

You'll see the world and all it holds 
For fifty cents apiece. 

Willy willy willy wah Hoo! 

Every day a circus day. 

What? 

Well, almost every day. 

Nevermore the sweater’s den, 
Nevermore the prison pen. 

Gone the war on land and sea 
That aforetime troubled men. 
Nations all in amity, 

Happy in their plumes arrayed 

In the long bright street parade. 
Bands a-playing every day. 

What? 

Well, almost every day. 

I am the Kallyope, Kallyope, Kallyope! 
Willy willy willy wah Hoo! 

Hoot, toot, hoot, toot, 

Whoop whoop whoop whoop, 

Willy willy willy wah Hoo! 

Siet; BEE. << 


We like the poem by Percy MacKaye 
in the October Forum more than any- 
thing we have ever before seen from 
his poetic pen. It is long and we have 
to omit several stanzas; but that is 
the usual thing in narrative verse. It 
moves on swiftly and interestingly and 
ends splendidly: 


SCHOOL. 


By Percy MacKaye. 


LD Hezekiah leaned hard on his 
hoe 
And squinted long at Eben, his 


lank son. 
The silence shrilled with crickets. 
was done, 
And, row on dusky row, 
Tall bean poles ribbed with dark the gold- 
bright afterglow. 
Eben stood staring: ever, one by one, 
The tendril tops turned ashen as tney 
flared. 
Still Eben stared. 


Day 


O, there is wonder on New Hampshire 
hills, 
Hoeing the warm, 
brown earth; 
And there is grandeur in the stone wall’s 
birth; 

And in the sweat that spills 

From rugged toil is sweetness; yet for 
wild young wills 

There is no dew of wonder, but stark 
dearth, 

In one old man who hoes his long bean 
rows, 

And only hoes. 


bright furrows of 


Old Hezekiah turned slow on his heel. 
He touched his son. Thro’ all the cark- 
ing day 
There are so many littlish cares to weigh 
(Continued on page 456.) 
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THE PROBLEM OF BILL-BOARD 
ADVERTIZING 


HE American bill-board is a 
failure. We have been told 
that by many reformers. The 
late Mayor Gaynor’s bill-board 
commission declared that “the 

public has as much right to have its 
eves protected from the sight of ugly 
sign-boards as its ears from unbearable 
din or its nose from foul odor.” The 


Brooklyn Eagle even calls upon the 
Boards of Health to deal with the 
“nuisance.” “That board,” declares 


the Eagle editorially, “should protect 
the eyes at night from the barbaric 
glare of the colored lights which make 
up so many of the electric signs. In 
the meantime there are people who 
make their own protest by refusing to 
buy the things they see proclaimed by 
offensive bill-boards.” The number of 
these, the Eagle admits, is a trifle small 


for reform purposes. The American 
bill-board, commercially, one must ad- 
mit, is in a healthy and flourishing 


condition. Had the efforts of associa- 
tions of civic and municipal and land- 
scape art been of avail, surely the bill- 
boards would have been a relic of the 
past before this. But that a revolution 
in the style of bill-board advertizing is 


impending now seems certain. For the 
advertizing specialists themselves are 
becoming the sternest critics of the 


American bill-board. They, are awake 
to its ugliness, its waste of effort, its 
lack of a direct and simple appeal. 
Quality is needed as well as quantity. 
In System, writing on “What Makes 
Advertizing Pull?” W. C. Holman ad- 
vocates simplicity and a direct appeal. 
The lawyer who wrote the sign: “Stop! 
Look! Listen! Railroad Crossing,” 
he claims, had the secret of outdoor 
advertizing. 





NORTH GERMAN LOYD 


MINIATURE POSTERS 
advertizing stamps are 
color and design. 


The new German 
posters in 





nothing else than 


Advertizing Artists 
in Germany. 

N The Poster (Chicago) we find an 
explanation of the aims of the great 
German advertising artists, Klinger 

and Bernhard. Arthur F. Wiener 
quotes an article of Klinger in which 
he attempts to harmonize art and ad- 


vertizing in the true sense. Says 
Klinger 
“We try not only to find the best in- 


terpretation for the work the merchants 
want us to execute for them, but we add 
to these every-day productions a certain 
iaealism by trying to satisfy our sense of 
form and of color-effects. This endeavor 
to convince the merchant was and still 
is associated with the severest struggles 
on our part. That it has cost us unspeak- 
able sacrifices everyone knows who has 


fought with us and is familiar with the in- 














AN AGENT OF 
A stamp like this 


PUBLICITY 


distributed by the 


one is 
million 


ner workings of our art movement. The 
success of our work will show itself 
after a slow and difficult evolution. To- 
day the merchant still comes to us, tells 
us his wishes, and we must submit only 
too often to his ideas. Our doubts and 
desires are ignored and so very fre- 
quently our results are unsatisfactory to 


us. This, however, I do not feel as a 
source of danger. It is 
really not a vital issue as 
compared with the impor- 
tance of the whole move- 
ment. We must try to ad- 
vance steadily in our art 
work, always to forge 
ahead, striving for some- 
thing better doing our duty, 
even if once in a while a 
creation of ours does not 


come up to the standard. 
In time the merchants will 
realize where we are right, 
as we have learned to rec- 
ognize that the merchant 
was justified when he sup- 
pressed our overzealousness 
to show our art and our 
too esthetic ambitions.” 














The Bill-board “To Be 
Seen, Not Read.” 
NTERPRETING the new German 


advertizing artists, Mr. Wiener 

claims that the poster, to advertize 
and convince, ought to leave as much 
as possible to the imagination. He ex- 
plains: 











AMERICAN 


VARIATION 


This is one of the first American adver- 
tizing stamps. 


“What good does it do for a man to 
embody in his poster, as an attribute of 
his product, ‘The Best in the World,’ if 
his neighbor calls his ‘The Leader of the 
World’? A prospective purchaser is not 
caught by superlatives. They are mean- 
ingless to most of them. For persuasive 
copy the advertizer has other media 
than the poster—the newspaper, the mag- 
azine, and all his business literature, such 
as folders and catalogs. To use the 
poster for such purposes is to ignore its 
first principles. If the design is snappy, 
if the coloring puts atmosphere on the 
sheet, these will speak much more loudly 
and impressively to the prospective buyer 
than all the words, clever as they may 
be. This is one of the ideas which: we 
have carefully tested and to which we 
strictly adhere, because we have found 
that we are correct in our conclusions. 
We even believe that this fact is one of 
the reasons why our way of creating 
posters is making headway, and _ finds 
more and more recognition all over the 
world. Type and design should always 
form one complete whole. How can this 
be so if the advertizer wants a long story 
of fifty or more words, telling all that his 
design ought 
really to dis- 
play? ‘A pos- 
ter ought to 
be seen and 
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not read’ is 
one formula 
which governs 
the modern ae 
German pos- ee es 
‘© This illustrates the Ger- 
ter artist. man passion for originality 





in small things. 
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These great artists come to your 
home Christmas with the Victrola 


You can search the whole world over and not | 
find another gift that will bring so much pleasure | 
to every member of the family. | 


Ww) Any Victor dealer in any city in the world 
4 will gladly play any music you wish to hear and 
demonstrate to you the wonderful Victor-Victrola. 





























G Victors $10 to $100. Victrolas $15 to $200. i} 
ye Victor Talking camel Co., Camden, N. J., u.s. A. i 
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New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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Health is a scientific development—a cul- 
ture. It is not to be found in panaceas of PEO Wig 
any description. Health is too vital, too HAV CATIS See SINS J GN 
strenuous, too energetic and expansive for Ppa ‘ fA. 
bottle or box to hold it. 


In every permanent recovery the patient 
must be practically re-created ; the sick man oN RES LENSES: 

Rots Wee ’ aes 
must be put off and the healthy man put “a: = ii <Sy 
on; the invalid must grow out of invalidism, a ae RRS: 





At the Battle Creek Sanitarium the causes 
of ill health are determined by the most 
exact and thorough-going methods known 
to modern medical science. 
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“‘rest’’ and health betterment in view. SO EAS 4 
The Battle Creek Sanitarium System of health ay RR 
building is fully explained in our new Illustrated LF cy | ea 
Prospectus which will be mailed free on request. 
Write for it today. 


ee’ Ae, 

Then follows a course of health-building adapted Rte 7 1 i ps i) (E aa) |= 
enjoyab e program planned for each day wi FI Re ey a ay 
ay 4 ‘ 








The Battle Creek Sanitarium 
Box 133 J, Battle Creek, Michigan 
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WHITING-ADAMS _| Over 10,000 Kinds 
CELEBRATED and Sizes of 


WHITING-ADAMS 
Toilet, Shaving, Household, 












Always Suit -Never Fail and other Brushes made. 
JOHN L. WHITING -J. J. ADAMS C0., 690 to 710 Harrison Avenue, Boston, U.S. A. 
BRUSH MANUFACTURERS FOR OVER 100 YEARS ONE WHOLE CITY BLOCK 























The Stamp as an Ad- 
vertizing Medium. 
F THE Germans are taking the lead 
in successful bill-board advertizing, 
they have not overlooked the possi- 
bilities of the stamp as a medium. 
Their Reclame-Marken, or advertizing 
stamps, have had an enormous success, 
and have developed in sugh an artistic 
and interesting fashion that they are 
collected by connoisseurs. They were 
originally designed to serve the very 
ordinary purpose of advertizing plumb- 
ers’ supplies. The first stamp was 
without artistic quality, Henry T. 
Parker tells us in the Boston Tran- 
script—merely a chance advertizing de- 
vice that the firm stuck on its bill-heads 
and used to seal its letters and packets. 
“Quickly came the discovery that these 
stamps were a novel and interesting 
form of advertizing that caught the 
public fancy and gave the firm that 
used them a touch of distinction.” Mr. 
Parker traces the development of the 
advertizing stamp as follows: 


“If a firm could use Reclame-Marken 
se to advertize its wares, why should not 
the management of exhibitions, which are 
always epidemic in Germany, use them to 
make known their shows? To see the 
opportunity was to seize it. The Nurem- 
bergers, for example, were preparing an 
‘International Dog Show.’ Or Munich 
was about to open a summer show of the 
products of Bavarian industry.” 


Then began the evolution of the 
stamps, first as something to be col- 
lected and next as something to be 
made as artistic as possible. If 
Reclame-Marken were to herald the 
Munich exhibition to Germany and to 
the world, it was necessary that all 
Munich should buy them and stick them 
on its letters and bill-heads and parcels. 


“Hitherto, the Reclame-Marken had 
reposed in the desks of mailing-clerks in 
private offices. Now they were distrib- 
uted through all the  stationers’ and 
beoksellers’ shops to catch the public eye, 
to be sold singly or in sheets, and to be 
used, as circulars and paragraphs in the 
newspapers prompted, as propaganda for 
town and show! Cities without exhibi- 
tions could use them to proclaim their 
‘permanent attractions’ and loyal Bam- 
bergers, for example, were invited to 
purchase little rectangles that showed 
their minster and hinted at its connection 
with the old legends of the cruel emperor 
Henry and his pious spouse Kunigund. . . . 

“The posters ran in feet; the Reclame- 
Marken go in inches and half-inches. The 
‘artistic’ poster relied on broad effects, 
the artistic Reclame-Marken seeks effects 
that tell because they are so sharp and 
fine and delicate. Collecting posters was 
costly and cumbersome. Collecting Re- 
cleme-Marken is inexpensive and amus- 
ing. No wonder that the Germans be- 
lieve that the Marken and the collecting 
of them will go round the civilized world. 
In less than two years they have trav- 
ersed and engrossed all Germany, and 
the end is by no means yet. Wait, the Ger- 
mans say, till the Americans discover them 
—in business and for collecting, both!” 











THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK 





d FOR 1914 
B N spite of clouds appearing on the | 
a commercial horizon, captains of | 
. industry, on the whole, seem to 
” have no fear that the ship of pros- 
> perity will be wrecked in 1914. 
. At this time last year, remarks the 
¥ editor of The World’s Work, in the 
: introduction to a symposium on the 
y business outlook for the ensuing year, 
_ the panic superstition was alive. The 
; “liquidation of labor,” the reduction in 
“ railroad dividends, the Balkan War, 
; Mexico, the Tariff, the currency, were 
“ enumerated as influences against pros- 
: perity. And yet we have had a good 
* year. In some activities it has been a 
i phenomenal year. This year we are 
v" once again troubled by rumors of de- 
t pression, but the authorities consulted | 
% by the writer sound an optimistic note | 
" in their forecasts. Times are normal. | 
We have neither “boom” nor depres- | 
sion. There is not much reason, thinks 
“ George M. Reynolds, President of the 
: Continental and Commercial National 
. Bank, Chicago, to fear further heavy | 
e draughts upon our gold from abroad. 
1- The trend of the foreign exchange 
n markets is toward the point where gold 
h importations are possible. There has 
ec been great deterioration of crops, but 
most comparisons are being made with 
e the harvest of 1912 which was, in near- 
- ly everything except cotton, the largest 
e in the history of the country. In the 
f principal crops this year’s promise of 
e 2,351,000,000 bushels of corn, 1,066,000,- 
O 000 bushels of oats, and 12,500,000 bales 
I of cotton is really only scant as to corn, 


n and the record-breaking returns of that 
S. cereal in 1912 assured a generous car- 


d ry-over. Wheat is establishing a new | 
n high point at 754,000,000 bushels, and 
I= as this cereal and cotton make up the 
d great total of our exports of farm prod- 
e; 


ucts, our foreign trade balance will be 


" materially enhanced by the money value 
< of wheat and cotton sold abroad. 

g 

it — 

a No Need for Acute 
a ; Pessimism. 

d HE marketing of our crops and 
- the return flow of merchandise 
» to agricultural states, Mr. Rey- 
, nolds goes on to say, coupled with 
1 other freight, ought to afford enough 
e tonnage to warrant the railroads in 


S, employing the average number of men 





Ss and in making normal outlays for main- 
: tenance and equipment. 

a “There are, of course, sharp differ- 
bs ences of opinion regarding the ultimate 
g effect of the tariff bill, but all agree | 
1. that merchants, jobbers, and manu- 
* facturers have postponed operations so 
d far as possible, awaiting the time when 
“ they might know what articles may be 
n imported free and what duties will be 
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Details 


Timepieces of chronometer 
| construction similar to jewel- 
ers’ chronometer and to the 
marine chronometer purchased 
from us by the navy. 

Adjusted for temperature, 
neither heat nor cold will af- 
fect its running quality. 


8-day movement with an in- 
dicator on the dial which 
shows a red warning signal 


three days before the timepiece 
runs down. 

Can be had either alone or 
in combination with standard 
speedometers. 

Choice is offered of a raised 





Waltham 


Automobile Timepieces 


For the first time you can get 
an automobile timepiece designed 


especially for automobiles. This 
instrument is a summary of 
Waltham mechanical resources 
and skill, and in spite of hard 


road work it will render orthodox 
Waltham accuracy. In fact it will 


run so accurately that you can 
regulate your pocket watch and 


house clocks from it. 

Now that you can get a time- 
piece which in accuracy and beau- 
ty of appearance corresponds with 
the other fittings of your car, we 
believe that you will be quick to 

















dial or dial flush with the do so. 
dash. If you have any difficulty ob- 
Most desirable mode! costs $25 taining this Waltham Timepiece, 








please let us know. 


Waltham Watch Company 
Waltham, Mass. 


Manufacturers of the famous Waltham 




















“Riverside” Watches 



































POEMS AND SONGS Pusiication OTION 
eusticaiOn| Sell Your Id 

We will compose music to your verses, publish, advertise, copy- S oO eas PICTURE 

right in your name and pay you 50 per cent. of profits, if success f , 

ful. We pay bundreds of dollars a year to amateur writers. | , Our free illustrated book gives full details, Good plots sell from 

Send us your poems or melodies to-day Acceptance guaranteed $25 to $100 each. No literary excellence necessary. Fascinating 


Work. Wewilishow you how. Send now tor free book 


American Authors Association R420, 1545 Broadway, N. Y. 


ifavailable. Examination and advice FREE 
DUGDALE CO., 296 Dugdale Building, Washington, D. C. 


STEEL 
‘Typewriter Table 


| AND CABINET 


An office device without afault. Meets every requirement of a 
modern business office. Ample space fora week’s supply of sta- 
tionery, but no drawers to become # “catch all” for odds and ends. 
Always clean and sanitary. Firm and rigid when on its feet, a simple 
turn of the lever puts the leather casters in position, and it is easily and 
silently moved about for better light or from room to room. Has in- 
destructible steel frame with built-up wood platforms, noiseless under 
operation. Sides fold up, steel top rolls down and and locks securely. 
We guarantee it to be 


100% EFFICIENT 


If you will write us on your business stationery, we will ship you an Uhl 
Art Steel typewriter table and cabinet on 15 days’ trial. If 
not satisfactory we will buy it back at the full price. We fill 
orders through our dealer or through yours if we have none, 

An providing you will give us hisname. Write us today 
Beware of Imitations. Insist on getting the genuine “‘Uhl"" 
Cabinet. Make sure of it by looking for our trademark. 


| The Toledo Metal Furniture Co., 2393 Dorr St., Toledo, Ohio 





On 15 
Days’ 

Free 
Trial 
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Ofte Supply Dealers 


We have an attractive proposition 
for you. Write us for it AT ONCE 
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The Warmth 
of Wool with the 
Comfort of Cotton 











Sounds like an invitation 
to mever mind the cold, doesn’t it ? 
That’s just what it 
is,and all you need 
to do is to wear 





Improved 


Juofolo 


Health 


Underwear 





For this most recent and wonderful under- 
wear improvement gives Comfort and Warmth 
on the coldest winter day. 


It is practically two fabrics scientifically 
combined in one—soft, soothing cotton next 
the skin to absorb all dampness and moisture, 
and long-fibred, close-knitted wool outside to 
keep body warmth in and winter winds out. 


A FREE SAMPLE of DUOFOLD material and an interesting 
descriptivé booklet will be sent you on request. DUOFOLD 
UNDERWEAR is made in Union Suits and Separate Gar- 
ments — all sizes and several weights. AT YOUR DEALER. 


@ DUOFOLD HEALTH UNDERWEAR CO. 


Cy “4 24-38 Elizabeth Street - - . - Mohawk, N. Y. 
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IMPORTANT! 


When notifying CURRENT OPINION of a 
change in address, subscribers should give 
both the old and the new address. This notice 
should reach us about two weeks before the 





change is to take effect. 


























collected on others. This has resulted in 
empty shelves, and the accumulation of 
orders must be very considerable. <A 
gap has been created that must sooner 
or later be filled. This will be done 
in part through importations, but a very 
large share of the orders will be placed 
at home. This means that factories 
must be operated, and here again there 
will be employment for labor. 

“Much depends upon the reform of 
our banking and currency laws. The 
proposed measure aims at some of the 
worst defects of our present system; and 
tho the plan offered by the Adminis- 
tration has some serious faults, there are 
hopes that it will be so amended as to 
make it workable. ... 

“All things considered, what is ordi- 
narily termed a ‘boom’ is no more to be 
expected than desired during the next 
few months; but with the tariff settled, 
and given an adequate banking and cur- 
rency law, there is no reason why every 
man who goes about his affairs with that 
combination of conservatism, sagacity, 
determination and energy that is charac- 
teristic of Americans should not con- 
tinue to transact a normal volume of 
business. The normal requirements of 
upward of ninety millions of our own 
people, coupled with what we can com- 
mand of the trade of the world, ought to 
prevent acute pessimism.” 





Prophets of Pros- 
perity. 
NOTHER contributor to the sym- 
f  eeon of the World’s Work, W. 

W. Finley, of the Southern Rail- 
way Company, declares that, taking 
into account the increased acreage, it 
is not improbable that this year’s South 
Eastern corn crop will exceed all pre- 
vious records. Henry Wallace, of 
Walace’s Farmer seems to be little 
put out by the diminished harvests. 
For, as he cheerfully remarks, the con- 
sumer rather than the farmer will suf- 
fer the loss of short crops. “Alto- 
gether,” he continues, “I look for mod- 


| erate business, sanely conducted; a 


slight lowering in the cost of cloth- 


| ing; no increase in the rate of wages; 


and a cessation of speculation.” E. C. 
Simmons, Chairman of the Board of 
Directors of the Simmons Hardware 
Company, basing his opinion on weekly 


| reports from five hundred traveling 


men and official sources of information, 
is decidedly optimistic. I do not be- 


| lieve, he remarks, that the public real- 


| 
| 


izes how favorable business conditions 
are, when you come to sum them up 
carefully. 


“T have not yet met one intelligent 


merchant who has not said that his busi- 


ness was good. And I believe business 
is going to be very good for the next 
six months, and that it will get better 
every month. 

“This, however, is in a certain sense 
a ‘waiting’ period. The masses of the 
people have been waiting upon three 


' things: The passage of the tariff bill, a 
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THE 


settlement of the currency legislation, and 
the adjustment of the troubles in Mexico. 


“As these three ‘waiting problems’ are | 


cleared away, it is my judgment that 
business will take on new life, new force, 
and activity to a degree that perhaps 
will cause some people to believe that 
it is a small ‘boomlet’ or forerunner of 
a ‘boom’—but that I do not anticipate.” 


The Doubtful Temper 
of Business. 


HE temper of business, as ascer- 
tained by the New York Times | 


Annalist, with special reference 
to the new tariff, is not entirely in ac- 
cordance with the cheerful views ex- 
pressed by Mr. Simmons. 
months the enactment of the tariff bill, 
substantially as it is, was a thing fore- 
seen. Some degree of preparedness on 
the part of business was to be assumed. 
It is not as if the event had been in 
doubt and men had not been able to 
plan ahead. And yet, remarks the edi- 


tor of that brilliant financial journal, in | 


all discussions of effects, uncertainty 
predominates. Clearly, it is not a mat- 
ter of mere arithmetic. 


“There are many factors to be con- 
sidered. The extent of foreign com- 


For several | 


petition over the lower tariff barrier will | 


be governed by conditions existing in 
competitor companies. If, thro the 
operation of other causes, depression 
should appear in the affected industries, 
much might be blamed on the _ tariff 
which had been bound to happen in any 
event. That would not be a new experi- 
ence. For instance, in the steel indus- 
try prices already have been falling, 
owing to a potential production greater 
than the demand. From the _ highest 
prices of this year steel products have de- 
clined $2 and $3 per ton. The demand 
had not yet appeared, and a_ further 
decline might have been necessary in any 
event; but now, steel people are say- 
ing, a further decline of $2 or $3 is 
inevitable, and its being so may be either 
a coincidence or an effect of the tariff 
changes, or both.” 


The replies to the inquiries of the 
Annalist disclose less anxiety than dis- 
agreement and uncertainty. “We do 
not expect a very good business in 
1914,” frankly replies A. F. Huston, 
President of the Lukens Iron and Steel 
Company. Irving T. Bush, President 
of the Bush Terminal, on the other 
hand, has no fears except for unfore- 
seen international complications or un- 
wise interference with business on the 
part of Congress. William M. Wood, 
President of the American Woolen 
Company, a militant opponent of tariff 
for revenue only, fears a European 
trade invasion. He nevertheless insists 
that no part of the great American 
market will be: surrendered to foreign 
manufacturers without resolute and de- 
termined effort to retain it. Charles 
R. Whelan, President of the United 
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The Telephone Doors 
of the Nation 


HEN you lift the Bell Tele- 
phone receiver from the hook, 
the doors of the nation open for you. 


Wherever you may be, a multitude 
is within reach of your voice. As 
easily as you talk across the room, 
you can send your thoughts and 
words, through the open doors of Bell 
Service, intonear-by and far-off states 


and communities. 


At any hour of the day or night 
you can talk instantly, directly 
with whom you choose, one mile, 
or a hundred, or two thousand 


miles away. 


This is possible because 7,500,000 
telephones, in every part of our 
country, are connected and work to- 
gether in the Bell System to promote 
the interests of the people within 
the community and beyond its limits. 


It is the duty of the Bell System to 
make its service universal, giving to 
everyone the same privilege of talking 
anywhere at any time. 


Because as the facilities for direct 
communication are extended, the 
people of our country are drawn 
closer together, and national welfare 


and contentment are promoted. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 











— Christmas Gifts | 


Mtn. Lady $49.00 
< Foot Warmers Z Pes 






Postpaid 


2 }__ Cozy House Wear for Women 
and Children 
Pure white woolskin; wool 
cuff ; fastened with blue silk 
ribbon; white fleece-lined ; 
elkskin soles sewed over sheep- 
skin soles. State regular shoe 
Comfortable size when ordering. 
Serviceable Others at 85c and up 
Leonard’s Adirondack Garments MUST please you or we 
will refund your money. 
Mlustrating Outd Outfitti 
New Catalog for Men, Women and Children It’ s Free 
W.C. LEONARD & CO. 








53 Main Street Saranac Lake, N. Y. 





'ADVERTISING TRUE 
ORIENTAL RUGS 


reaches true Oriental Rug levers. an ahaa’ des | 20 years’ ex- 
perience and because I buy only rugs that glint 
like old cathedral glass, I am able te select, through 
Various seurces, rugs that never were made to sell 

My stock includes Saddle-Bags from $12.00 up 
to Mirs, Ladiks, Ghioerdez worth hundreds; aé/ 
marked at the profit ahove cash cost to me that 
would not pay expense favug store 

If you are interested write me. I will prepay 
rugs for your selection 

An interesting Monograph and list on request. 


L. B. LAWTON, Major, U.S.A., Retired 
121 CAYUGA ST., SENECA FALLS, NEW YORK 
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Independent Safety Fountain Pen 


THE IDEAL PEN FOR GENERAL USE 
AT A MODERATE PRICE 

Can be safely carried in any position. 

New idea cap locks pen when not in 

use. All pure rubber and 14 kt. 

pens. Two lengths, 4 and 5 in. 


No. 202 with $1.50 


No. 2 gold pen, 


No. 205 with No.4 
gold pen, $2.00. 


Postpaid. 












A useful 
Xmas Gift. 


FREE 


Liberal supply of ink 
free with retail orders. 


M. J. Ullrich & Co. 
27 THAMES 8T., NEW YORK 
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Do You Want 
Adob likeThis? 











Do you want a job where you 
have the ‘‘Say so’’ instead of 
the “Do so”? 

Do you want a job in which 
you work with your brains 
instead of your hands? 

Do you want a job that pays 
you for what you know—and 
have the knowledge to back it 
up? 


You Can Have It! 





The International Correspond- 
ence Schools will train‘ you in 
your own home—in your spare 


time—at practically your own 
terms to qualify for the position 
you want. 

To learn all particulars Mark 
and Mail the Coupon. Marking 
the coupon places you under 
no obligation, simply brings in- 
formation as to how the I. C. S. 
can help you. 





| INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS } 
Box 1006 SCRANTON, PA. 
Explain, without any obligation on my part, ben 
I can qualify forthe position before which mark 
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| industries. 
| Motor Company, 


CURRENT 


OPINION 


Cigar Stores, thinks business will de- | 


cline. C. O. Bartlett, engineer, and 
Charles Hulburd, President of the Na- 
tional Watch Company, both expect a 
decrease of wages in their respective 
Mr. Ford, of the Ford 
declines to play the 
part of prophet. Others have no hesi- 
tation to express themselves as pleased 
with the outlook. 


Hobble-Skirts of 
Prosperity. 

EVER before in the history of 

the country, exclaimed Judge 

Gary in a speech before the 
American Iron and Steel Institute, has 
the opportunity for commercial prog- 
ress and success been as great as it is 
to-day. He quotes statistics of national 
wealth, national railroads, average in- 
comes, etc., and comes to the conclusion 
that the people of this country have a 
decided advantage over the people of 
every other country, if we do not force 
prosperity to walk in a hobble-skirt. 
There is, he claims, too much dema- 
gogy and too much mud-slinging. 
Capital, always timid, has been seri- 
ously affected by this unreasonable and 
uncalled-for agitation and attack. In- 
deed, it is becoming frightened. Con- 
fidence has been shaken. It is becom- 
ing almost impossible,” Judge Gary 
goes on to say, “to secure, on fair 
terms, on good security, and at a 
reasonable rate of interest, the neces- 
sary capital to equip or liberally main- 
tain going and successful properties, to 


say nothing of the additions and exten- 
| sions which the interests of this great 











and growing country demand.” 

“The stability of business, which is 
essential to its proper and _ reasonable 
growth and success, has been interfered 
with. Our great and growing population 


can use our products; it needs food and | 


and it 


them. 


clothes and material to build; 
willing and anxious to buy 


best equipment to carry these products 
from one point to another, and it 
willing to pay fair rates for the service. 
Laborers ire willing to work at a reason- 
able wage, and employers are anxious 
to furnish work and to pay liberal com- 
pensation. The carrying companies are 
desirous of providing necessary facili- 
ties for adequate transportation. Pro- 
ducers in all departments of industry 
wish to satisfy the demands for their 
products at fair prices, and to that end 
they would make the necessary increases 
in capacity. And those who are able are 
quite ready to furnish the necessary capi- 
tal provided they can be certain of pro- 
tection against loss or risk. 


is 


“In short, gentlemen, this country, tho 
hesitating, is eager to do business. The 
volume of business at this time, altho | 


large because the country is so vast, is 
not half so great as it ought to be or as 
it could be. It is high time for all of 
us to wake up to a realization of the 





is | 
1: is | 
in need of railroads and ships with the | 


Come and Make Money 


in the 


Salt River Valley 


ARIZONA 


Here Uncle Sam has built the great 
Roosevelt Dam and is watering a farm 
for you. It is durable, fertile, easily 
worked soil, rich enough to enrich 
you. Twenty acres is enough, and 
rightly handled will put money in the 
bank rapidly. 

Alfalfa pays surely and easily. It ripens 
quickly, cuts five or six crops a year, and 
sells for good prices. All conditions are 
favorable to it, and there’s a demand right 
at home. 


When you get to producing fruit, then 
you will be making the big money. The 
fruit here is of high quality, and you can 
put it onto the market early when prices 
are highest. Salt River Valley cantaloupes 
and strawberries reach the market in early 
March and bring $400 to $800 an acre. 
Oranges, peaches and olives take longer to 
come into bearing, but the results are 
worth the waiting, especially when you 
have these other crops to market mean- 
while. 

Sugar beets are money getters. They 
produce a heavy tonnage here, with high 
sugar content, and the premiums paid in- 
crease the profit. 


Chicken raising and dairying pay well, 
and you will understand why when you see 
the prices Arizona miners pay for butter, 
eggs and poultry. 


The Roosevelt Dam not only gives you 
water for irrigation—making crops certain 
—but the development of the electric power 
furnishes your light and power, and is ex- 
pected to pay the cost of maintenance. 


This is a valley of homes, with schools 
and churches. Land with water rights cost 
about $100 an acre, but you will agree such 
land is worth it. 

If you want to know 
“Salt River Valley” write for our new 
Arizona folder. I'll be glad to answer 
specific questions, also tell you about the 
Housekeepers’ Excursions, the first and 
third Tuesday of each month. 

C. L. Seagraves, General Colonization Agent, 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé Railway, 
2338 Railway Exchange, Chicago. 
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IS $ 25 WORTH SAVING ae 


Look at these Bargains ! Typewriters Re- 
builtin our own Factories, Trademarked 
and Guaranteed for one year 

Remingtons $25 to $65 Smiths $23 to $60 
Underwoods $35 to$60 Royals $30 to $40 
L. C. Smiths $30 to$50 Olivers $30 to $40 
We have all makes. Send for Catalog 
and address of nearest branch office. 


AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE €0., Inc., 345 Broadway, N. * 








‘ BIG MONEY WRITING_ 


Send us your song poems or melodies. 


A hit will bring big 
money. Past experience unnecessary, Our proposition is 
positively unequaled. WE GU ARANTEE ACCEPTANCE OF ALL 
AVAILABLE WORK FOR PUBLICATION and secure copyright in 
YOUR name. Send us your work today or-write for valuable 


instructive booklet —IT’S FREE. 
MARKS-GOLDSMITH CO., Dept. 14, Washirgton, D. C. 





VENT 





Almost anyone can learn itat home. Smallcost. Send 
today 2cent stamp for narticniars and proof. 
O. A. SMITH, Room R-148, 823 Bigelow St., PEORIA, ILL, 























Catalog 
Free 


WRITE FOR IT 
J. M. HANSON 
Magazine Agency 


the largest in the world, furnishes_all 
Magazines and Newspapers, at Lowest Pos- 
sible Club Prices, and gives the quickest, 
most accurate, and most reliable service. 


Save Magazine Money 


Our 1914 Catalog (44 pages) lists more 
than 3000 Periodicals and Club ers. 
It’s a BIG MONEY-SAVER, and is 
FREE to you for the asking. 


FF eer nidess 2 O- Day 
JI. M. HANSON 


MAGAZINE AGENCY 
260 Hanson Block, Lexington, Ky. 


Patents, Trade Marks, Copyrights 
Difficult and rejected cases specially solicited. No misleading in- 
ducements made to secure business. Over 30 years’ active 
practice. Personal attention guaranteed, Write for terms—Book 
ree. Address, E. G. SIGGERS, Patent Lawyer, Suite 20, 
N. U. Building, Washington, D. C. 


































'HAT’S what many 
Southern Farmers are 
making. Alfalfa yields 4 to 
6 crops annually. Other hay crops do PrO- 
portionately as well. It’s the greatest dairy 
and livestock section of America. 

GOOD LAND, $15 an Acre Up 
Truck, poultry and fruits ofall kinds make big profits, 
Seven to ten months growing season. Climate very 
healthful. Learn the facts, ask for ‘‘Southern 
Field’’ magazine and land lists. 


: d. a 
wv. Richards Landaie Act. Kyomasriae Ry 
Washington, D.C. Mobile &Qhio 
Ga.So.&Flaky 



















WAGING WAR ON THE HIGH COST OF BEEF 


fact that we are in competition with other 
countries, which, by every means in their 
power, are striving for supremacy; that it 
is not difficult for us, by good manage- 
ment, to reach the greatest measure of 
success in competition with other nations 
of the world, and yet that it is just as 
easy to fail if our vision is narrow or 
if we act without due regard to the 
results.” 


WAGING WAR ON THE HIGH 
COST OF BEEF 


INCE the beginning of 1907, 
the number of beef cattle in 
the United States has de- 
creased from fifty-one millions 
to thirty millions, and the 

number of sheep from fifty-three to 
fifty-one millions. In the same period, 
remarks Honoré Willsie in Harper's 
Weekly, the population has increased 
by ten millions. The great ranches of 
the West are abandoning cattle-rais- 
ing. Cattle-ranches are giving place to 
farms. “What shall we eat?” panic- 
stricken housekeepers ask. Most of 
the efforts of the people who have seen 
the menace of a beef famine have been 
toward inducing the farmer to return 
to cattle-raising. This is fundamentally 
a good policy; but, Mrs. Willsie goes 
on to say, Dr. Alsberg, the successor of 
Dr. Wiley as head of the Bureau of 
Chemistry, views the problem from 
another angle. “Why always beef?” 
Dr. Alsberg questions. “Is there no 
other food, easy to obtain, as valuable 
as a food? Why not fish?” Every 
pound of fish taken from the sea re- 
lieves the land of producing a corre- 
sponding amount of beef. This re- 
leases so many more acres for the pro- 
duction of grain and fruit. Every 
pound of food produced on land, as Dr. 
Alsberg points out, uses up some of our 
soil fertility. Sea food is a net gain 
to the land and, in addition, it furnishes 
fertilizer to the land, directly enrich- 
ing the soil. Ages ago China reached 
the point where her crowded people 
could no longer support themselves and 
any great number of animals. But 
there is no crowding in the deep. 
There is no expense in raising fish. 
Dr. Alsberg’s immediate effort will be 
not only to increase the popularity of 
fish already used for food, but at the 
same time to overcome our national 
prejudice against certain fish that are 
plentiful and in many cases are used 
freely by other countries. We rashly 
put the ban on many fish because they 
offend our esthetic sense! 


“Fish for Beef.” 
ISH for Beef—this is the battle- 
cry raised by Dr. Alsberg in the 
fight against the high cost of liv- 
ing. Just why Americans eat the 





































Changing 
Nature’s Face 
The Panama Canal—an 


everlasting memorial to the 
imagination, perseverance, 
and ingenuity of the Amen- 
can people—will soon be 
ready to receive the traffic 
that eagerly awaits the open- 
ing of its giant locks. 


You must see this great en- 
gineering feat—declared by 
James Bryce to be “the most 
gigantic effort yet made by 
man on this planet to improve 
upon nature.” 


NORTH 
GERMAN 
LLOYD 


West Indies 
Panama Cruises 


afford an ideal means of visit- 
ing the Canal and the West 


Indies. The world famous 


S. S. “Grosser Kurfuerst’’ 


makes three tnps to these tropic 
lands. The sailing dates ar= Jan. 
14th, Feb. 12th and Marcii i 9th, 
duration of 21 or 29 days departing 
from New York calling at Havana, 
Santiago, Kingston, Colon, La 

uaira, Port of Spain, Brighton, 
Barbados, Fort de France, St. 
Pierre, St. Thomas, San Juan, 
Nassau. 


The ‘cost is $160.00 up 


For illustrated booklet “‘To the 
Canal and Caribbean” write 


OELRICHS & CQO., 
GENERAL AGENTS 
5 Broadway, New York 


H. Claussenius & Co., Chicago 
Central National Bank, St. Louis 
Robert Capelle, San Francisco 
Alloway & Champion, 
Winnipeg 











oyster and spurn the sea mussel, is a | 








Short-Story Writi 
ort- Sto riting 
Course of forty lessons in the history, 
form. structure. and writing of the 
“ Short-Story taught by Dr. J. Berg 
Esenwein. Editor ot Lippincott's Magazine. 

One student writes: ‘* 1 know that you 
will be pleased when I tell you that I 
have just received a check for $125 from 
‘Everybody's’ for a humorous story. 
They ask for more. 1am feeling very 
happy, and very grateful to Dr. Esen- 
wein.”” 

Also courses in Photoplay Writing, Ver- 
tification ana Poetics, Journalisn In all, 
over One Hundred Courses. under protes- 
sors in Harvard. Brown. Cornell, and other 
leading colleges 
260-Page Catalog Free. Please Address 

The Home Correspondence School 


Dept. 266, Springfield, Mass. 





Dr. Esenwein 
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So can you— 


enjoy the fascinating scenes and wonderful climate of the 

“American Mediterranean’ this wmter if you will let us plan 
your trip. There is no more rewarding journey anywhere 
than a visit to the famous resorts bathed by the South 
Atlantic, Gulf of Mexico and the Caribbean Sea, includ- 
ing Porto Rico, Bahamas, Cuba, Mexico, Florida, Texas and 


There is no more delightful route than the 


San Domingo. 
STEAMSHIP 


AGW LINES 


Write to-day and let us tell you how to get the most enjoyment 
out of your winter outing, and send you beautiful illustrated free 
copy of AGWI Steamship News. Address any of the following 


steamship lines: 
CLYDE LINE To FLORIDA, calling at Charleston and Jacksonville, 
with connections for all leading Southern resorts. ‘‘The 
best way South.” From Pier 36, North River, New York 
To TEXAS, all points Southwest and Pacific 


MALLORY LIN Coast. Exhilarating water route to Galveston, 


Key West, Miami, Palm Beach, Tampa, St. Petersburg and Mobile. Only route 
New York to Texas without change. From Pier 45, North River, New York 


PORTO RICO LINE You will enter this wonderful trip to the 

“Island of Enchantment.” A big swift 
steamer leaves New York every Saturday for San Juan direct. Send for booklet 
and information about sailings, rates, etc. General Offices: 11 Broadway, New York 


WARD LINE Luxurious twin-screw steamships to Bahamas (Nassau), 
Havana and Isle of Pines, Cuba, Mexico and Yucatan, 

with rail connections to all important interior cities. Write for booklets. 
General Offices: Pier 14, East River, New York 


‘ 





BOSTON—192 Washington Street 
PHILADELPHIA—701 Chestnut Street 





District Passenger Offices 


NEW YORK—290 Broadway 


CHICAGO—444 Com’! Nat'l Bank Buildg. 
WASHINGTON-— 1306 F Street, N. W. 











BIG MONEY WRITING 


ONG PUEMS MANUSCRIPT 


Suitable for CLOTH BOUND BOOK issue; any 
Send “hy poems or melodies. Ahitwillbringbig | field, 25,000 words and upwards, carefully 
ast experience unnecessary, Our proposition is TITHOUT " 
positively unequaled. WE ov ARANTRE ACCEPTANCE OF ALL and considered W UT charge. 
AVAILABLE WORK FOR PUBLICATION and secure copyright in 
YOUR name. Send us your work today or write for valuable accepted. Copy must be forwarded COMPL IE ‘TE 
instructive booklet—IT’S FREE. to Warrant Examination. Rox. Pub. Co., 
MARKS-GOLDSMITH CO., Dept. 30, 





Washington, D. C. |} 61 Court St., Boston, Mass. 
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In Sunny Lands 
across the sea where the air is balmy, and the peasants love the soil, 
more than a hundred perfectly delicious things are grown for you. 
CRESCA IMPORTED DELICACIES 

are for those who appreciate a choice menu—some are ready for the 
table—many others ready for cogk. Novel ways of serving these 
distinctive products and the Cresca story will be found in our booklet— 
sent on receipt of 2 cent stamp. 

ORESCACOMPANY, Importers, 365 Greenwich Street, N.Y. 















| whales. 








riddle to Mrs. Willsie. In Europe, she 
goes on to say, the sea mussel is eaten 
in huge quantities. 








“It is quite as pleasant in appearance as 
the oyster and it should take no more 
courage to eat the first mussel than the 
first oyster. Dr. Alsberg wants America 
to begin to eat the sea mussel and is 
planning a campaign to increase its popu- 
larity as well as that of several other fish 

“Take the dogfish for example. It be- 
longs to the shark family and its favorite 
diet is lobster. The dogfish is probably 
so called because it in no way resembles 
a dog. It is extremely ugly, but its 
general features, particularly in profile. 
are not nearly so depressing as is the 
sole, one of our favorite delicacies. Na- 
ture struck a very fair balance between 
the lobster and the dogfish, its arch 
enemy. A female lobster will produce 
15,000 eggs while the dogfish produces 
from four to twelve young. But nature 
did not count on man. Dogfish and man 
on our Atlantic coast are so enormously 
destructive of the lobster that the latter 
is threatened with extinction, unless— 
man can be persuaded to eat the dog- 
fish! The flesh of tne dogfish is very 
sweet and delicate and it will cut in 
steaks like the cod. The dogfish should 
be used as a direct food, but it so abounds 
on our coasts that it should be used as a 
fertilizer also. The oil from its liver 
is quite as good as that from the cod. 

“The swordfish looks vicious and he is 
notable among sea folk as a stabber of 
But his flesh is peculiarly tender 
and well flavored and is eaten in Medi- 
terranean countries. One finds a few of 
them in our great coast markets where 
our South Europeans demand them. 

“We may be forgiven for disliking 





| the personal appearance of the skate, tho 
| he utterly lacks the varied ugliness of 


| our favorite, the lobster. 


The skate 
goes against all our preconceived ideas 
of fish symmetry. He has a triangular 
figure and a mouth on the under side of 
his body. But his big pectoral fins are 
such good eating that great quantities of 
the skate are sold in England and France 
and Italy. We are beginning to have 
him in our New York markets now where 
| the Italians demand them. He grows 
| abundantly on our coasts.” 


The squid is a soul-terrifying animal, 
| Mrs. Willsie continues, but neverthe- 
| less it furnishes a toothsome and nu- 
| tritious food. The same is true of 
| many dwellers of the sea now banished 

from our menu. 


Rehabilitating the 
Oyster. 

HO there be many fish in the 
T aquarium of the deep, the oyster 
is queen of them all. A quart of 

| oysters, Mrs. Willsie reminds us, con- 
tains about the same food value as a 
quart of milk or as three-quarters of a 
pound of beef. As regards the rela- 
tive values of sea foods and meat, the 
only considerable difference is in fat, 
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where meat has the advantage. They 
are equally digestible. 


“The wide-spread and growing fear 
that the oyster is a source of disease 
and is not a safe food is undoubtedly 
one of the many factors that adds to 
the high cost of living. Oysters should 
be plentiful, cheap and much eaten. Pub- 
lic opinion to the contrary, the great 
bulk of oysters sold are wholesome. 
The number of beds where pollution 
is even possible is relatively small. 

“The Department of Agriculture wants 
to stimulate the production of oysters 
and is planning a special oyster cam- 
paign. Thousands of acres of shallow 
waters are available all along our sea- 
boards for oyster beds and the oyster- 
producing possibilities of the gulf states 
have scarcely been touched. 

“‘The oyster grower of the shallow 
reaches of the sea, says Dr. Alsberg, ‘is 
as much a producer of wealth as the 
breaker of new prairie land. But need 
for developing the new beds will come 
only when the present distrust of the 
oyster is overcome and it is restored to 
the confidence its food value warrants.’ 

“The Department is planning to deal 
with the oyster situation in a new and 
constructive way. This policy differs 
widely from the old one under which 
shippers of inferior oysters were pun- 
ished, but nothing was done to help pro- 
ducers keep oysters wholesome. Uncle 
Sam is about to begin a systematic, sani- 
tary study of the entire question of 
oyster production. The first thing will 
be to learn what beds from Cape Cod 
to Texas are polluted. These will proba- 
bly prove to be few. The Department 
will then control interstate shipments 
from these beds and this publicity will 
prevent local sales. 

“The second step will be to see that 
the oysters from wholesome beds are 
handled in a sanitary manner. These 
two steps should go far toward restor- 
ing public confidence in the oyster. The 
industry will increase and do its share 
toward making up for our beef loss.” 

The Billion-Dollar Hen 
Flies to the Rescue of 
the American House- 
hold. 

SIDE from the oyster, the hen is 
the sign by which the American 
people may be able to conquer the 

beef famine. The little American hen, 
as a writer in the Atlanta Constitution 
remarks, is now in the same class with 
the billion-dollar congress and the bil- 
lion-dollar cotton crop. W. R. F. 
Priebe, of the National Poultry, Butter 
and Egg Association, is the authority 
for the statement that eggs to that 
amount are sold annually in America. 
This does not include the great loss of 
eggs by breakage in transit. Three 
years ago the Philadelphia North 
American, realizing the importance of 
the domestic foul in the problem that 
confronts every American household, 
instituted an annual International Egg- 
Laying Competition. In the first two 


HOW TO CONQUER THE BEEF FAMINE 
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Cruises 


by S. S. Cleveland (17,00 ons) fro New York January 1sth, 
ORIENT-INDIA y evelan I o tor from New ~ tary 5th 


1914. Through the Mediterranean, Suez Canal, Sea and 
Indian Ocean, to Bombay and Colombo. Side trips through India, Holy Land and Egypt. 
Stopping at points in Europe, Asia and Africa. Duration 93 days. Cost $700 up. IJn- 
cluding shore excursions and necessary expenses. Excellent accommodations available at 
special rates for passage to MADEIRA, ITALY and EGYPT. 


WEST INDIES-PANAMA CANAL by S. S. Amerika (22,500 tons) and Vic=- 


toria Luise (17,000 tons) during January, 
February, March and April. Duration 16 to 29 days. Cost $145-175 up. Also four 15-day 


Cruises from New Orleans during January, February and March, by S. S. Fuerst Bis- 
marck and Kronprinzessin Cecilie. $125 and up. 


ATLAS SERVICE Weekly Sailings — Jamaica and Panama Canal, ‘Hayti, 


Colombia, Costa Nicaragua, by new fast Twin-Screw 
Steamers. 


MEDITERRANEAN SERVICE by Steamships Cincinnati and Cleveland. 


Ports of call: Madeira, Gibraltar, Naples, and 
Genoa. NILE SERVICE by superb steamers of the Hamburg and Anglo-American Nile 
Company. 


1915—AROUND THE WORLD, THROUGH PANAMA CANAL. 


From New York, January 31, 1915, by S. S. Cleveland (17,000 tons). Duration 135 
Days. Rates $900 up, including shore trips and necessary expenses. 


Write for information, stating cruise. Offices in principal cities 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE, 41-45 Broadway, New York 


Philadelphia Boston Pittsburgh Chicago Minneapolis St. Louis San Francisco 
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FOR ONE DOLLAR AND FIFTY CENTS 


we will send you, express prepaid, a handsome and very convenient BINDER 
for your copies of CurRENT Opinion. You can slip each number of the 
magazine into this Binder as it arrives. It will keep your copies in good 
condition ready for handy reference. After the volume is complete you can 
place the Binder on your library shelf just as you would a book; or transfer 
the old copies and use it for a new volume. 


CURRENT LITERATURE PUBLISHING CO., 140 West 29th Street, New York City 




















‘This Solves The Problem!” 
Give Him I-See-Co Smokes 


Not ordinary gift smokes, but high-grade, long-filler, hand- 
made stogies and cigars. No paste used—Strictly sanitary. 
De'ivered direct from our factory, charges prepaid. 
Senior, 6 in. panatela stogie. Fifty tothe box. Price per roo, $3.00. 
Junior, 5 in. panatela stogie. Fifty to the box. Price per roo, $2.00 
Slendora, An extra fine quality, thin model, Havana filler, 6 in. 
Stogie. Price per box of 100, $3.00. 
Slenderita, A 6 in. mild thin model stogie. Price per box of 100, $2.00. 
Aroma, clear Havana filler cigar, 51,/'4in. panatela shape, $5.00 per hundred. 
Adrema. 5 in. clear Havana filler cigar, $3.50 per hundred, 
Nuera, 5'/4 in. all Havana filler and wrapper, $7.50 per hundred. 
Back goes your money if not more than satisfied. 
Reference, any Wheeling bank, Bradstreet’s or Dun’s. 
Men of good address wanted to solicit individual smokers. 


ISENBERG CIGAR CO., 22 Fourteenth St., Wheeling, W. Va. 
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Cruises | 


fay f\ WHITE STAR LINE Vee 
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RED STAR LINE 


The- anal 
Panama Car and 
We South America 
The Newest Cruising Steamers 
“LAPLAND” 18,694 Tons 


White Star Line 


“LAURENTIC” 14,892 Tons 
“MEGANTIC” 14,878 Tons 


Sailing from New York 


JANUARY 7 


Jan.17 Jan. 24 Jan. 31 Feb. 11 
Feb.25 Mar. 4 Mar.14 April 4 
Duration 16 to 28 Days $!45 to $175 and upwards 


CRUISE DEPT. 
84 State St., BOSTON 





RED STAR and WHITE STAR LINES 
1319 Walnut St., PHILADELPHIA 


ivier.. cnean 
l 
Fiviera-Italy 


Largest Steamers in the Trade 


“ADRIATIC” 24,541 Tons 
“CELTIC” 20,904 Tons 
Sailing from New York 


NOVEMBER 29 


January 10 January 24 
February 21 March 7 


BOSTON — MEDITERRANEAN — ITALY 
Cretic, Dec. 11 Canopic, Jan. 31 
Ask for Complete Itineraries and Illustrated Booklets 


9 Broadway, New York 
Madison & La Salle Sts., CHICAGO 











DISASTER- DISABILITY- DEAT 


This loss is inevitable unless forestalled by the 
absolute protection of 


AETNA DISABILITY INSURANCE 


This insurance will protect your income and the in- 


come of your family. 





EATH 


For a moderate investment the 


AEtna Life Insurance Company will provide you 


INCOME INSURANCE 
by protecting you and yours against loss by accidental 


injury or death or by disease. 


The cost is very low 


compared with the benefits it guarantees. 

AEtna policies are free from technical restrictions 
and provide liberal compensations for losses sus- 
tained through accident or illness. 


LET US TELL YOU ALL ABOUT IT 








AEtna Life Insurance Co. (Drawer 1341) Hartford, Conn. 


Cur. Opinion 


lam under 60 years of age and in good health. Tell me about AETNA Disability Insur- 
ance. My name, business address and occupation are written below. 











years an Englishman, Tom Barron, car- 
ried off the prize. This young man 
has succeeded in breeding a hen that 
lays from 250 to 283 eggs a year. 
These figures, remarks a writer in that 
enterprising Philadelphia daily, may 
not be impressive to the uninformed. 
Their significance is seen when we note 
that the average production of all the 
hens in the United States is hardly 
more than 80 eggs a year. 


“Now, there are approximately 300,- 
000,000 laying fowl in the country, their 


yearly product aggregating 2,000,000,000 
dozen eggs. If, by the adoption of 


scientific principles, the average annual 
production were increased only 10 eggs, 
it would add $40,000,000 yearly to the 
country’s wealth. If the average could 
be lifted to 120—half the figure Barron 
easily reaches—the yearly increase would 
be worth $160,000,000. 

“There was nothing haphazard about 
Barron’s work. Jamie Watt could evolve 
the steam-engine from watching his 
mother’s tea-kettle; but the day of acci- 
dental inventions is long past. Edison 
works eighteen hours a day. Modern 
discoveries do not result from chance; 
they come from the laboratories of tire- 
less experts. 

“The Lancashire shoemaker succeeded 
in his new venture by infinite patience, 
minute observation and scientific appli- 
cation of the principles of hybridization 
and heredity discovered by Mendel, an 
Austrian monk, in 1865, but neglected 
until long after his death. By these 
methods the 283-egg hen and the other 
marvels of production were evolved... . 

“The world sometimes selects strange 
objects for its veneration. It looks with 
awe upon men who have piled up huge 
fortunes at public expense and dole them 
back in ostentatious alms, millions at a 
time; as tho successful acquisitiveness 
were something admirable. A more dis- 
criminating age would see far greater 
benefit to the race in Tom Barron’s im- 
proved strain of fowls than in the bene- 
factions of a Rockefeller or a Carnegie.” 


HOW THE REVOLUTION AF- 
FECTS BUSINESS IN MEXICO 


OR nearly three years the re- 

public of Mexico has been torn 

by internal conflicts. One 

would imagine that business 

life in that distracted country 
had come to an absolute standstill. 
This, however, is by no means the case. 
An inquiry into the subject made by 
the National Association of Manufac- 
turers from its two hundred and fifty- 
seven correspondents in Mexico dis- 
closes the fact that while, in regions 
directly under the control of armed 
rebel bands, business is almost para- 
lyzed, there are other regions where 
business is more flourishing than ever. 
The chief troubles, according to Will- 
iam M. Benney and Vincente Gonzales 
in American Industries, are in the 


northern states on the frontiers of the 




















United States, where organized opposi- 
tion to the Government is most easily 
maintained on account of the distances 
from the capital, lack of transportation 
facilities, the comparative ease with 
which guerilla forces may maintain 
themselves, and opportunities for keep- 
ing in touch with sympathizers outside 
the country. If Uncle Sam should rec- 
ognize these rebel states as belligerents, 
the plight of the Mexican Government 
would be serious indeed. The Central 
and South Pacific states appear to have 
suffered much less in a business way 
than those of the north, except in the 
capital city itself, which, being the 
financial center of the country, is neces- 
sarily more sensitive than any other 
center to business disturbances in any 
one quarter. The gulf states and par- 
ticularly Yucatan report business good 
and in some cases excellent. These 
conditions, we are told, arise from two 
causes, one through the development of 
valuable natural resources, such as the 
oil wells of Tamaulipas and Vera Cruz 
and the export of sisal hemp from Yu- 
catan, coupled with the fact that on ac- 
count of the interruption of communi- 
cations on the northern frontier a 
larger proportion of the imports and 
exports of Mexico have found their 
way into and out of the country through 
the ports on the gulf. 


Even Revolutionists 
Must Eat. 


VIDENTLY political disturbances 
FE do not interfere with processes of 

digestion. Even in the throes of 
rebellion a country must be clothed and 
fed. If we glance at the statistics of 
the export and import trade of Mexico, 
as found in the official reports of both 
governments, we find that our imports 
from Mexico in the year ended June 
30th, 1913, were larger than in any pre- 
ceding year, while our exports to that 
country were larger last year than in 
the preceding year, altho considerably 
below those of two or three previous 
years. As might be expected from the 
proximity of the two countries, the 
writer goes to say, the United States 
is Mexico’s greatest customer, taking 
about three-quarters of her exports and 
sending to Mexico over half of the 
goods which she imports. To quote: 


“Glancing at the official statistics of 
Mexico, which come down to May, 1913, 
we find that the total imports from all 
countries in the eleven months ending 
with May, 1913, amounted to over $178,- 
000,000, Mexican money, a gain of over 
$8,000,000 over the previous year; while 
the exports for the same period to all 
countries amounted to over $278,000,000, 
Mexican, a gain of $2,526,000 over the 
previous year. 

“Those figures indicate that the great 
bulk of the people of Mexico, with their 
vast territory, rich natural resources, the 


BUSINESS IN MEXICO AS AFFECTED BY REVOLUTION 

















Millions of 
bright teeth and eyes 


are longing for clean, 
pure, healthfal 
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It’s constant aid to 
children’s teeth, 
appetites and 
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you get 
WRIGLEY’S 
See the name before 
you buy. 
Avoid imitations 
made to deceive 
you. 


BUY 
IT BY 
THE BOX 


Chew it 
after every meal 








































Health For You 


in these little capsules of the highest priced olive 
oilonearth. Take them regularly and often and 
constipation will be relieved and suffering from 
illness caused byit. Back will come bright eyes, 
springy —-~ rosy cheeks. No drugs, no medi- 
cines—just Nature's ownremedy. Send 25c now 
for a sample box of 24 


Royal Olvules 


or $1 for box of 120. Easy to take; go down likea 
grape pulp. Sent anywhere in the U.S., prepaid. 
Reference, any bank in Philadel- 
hia. Thousands of pleased cus- 
omers right here at home. 
There’s no time like today to cor- 
rect bodily suffering. Will you? 
THOMAS MARTINDALE & CO. 
959 Market St.,Philadelphia,Pa. 
Cable address, Martindale, Phila. 


Delicious Pecan Nuts 


Fresh, Wild Grown, Full 
Meated, Exquisite Flavor 
Our new crop of Wa- 












bash Valley Pecans 
is now ready—thin 
shelled —easily 
cracked—appetiz- 
ing — healthful. 
We ship direct to 
consumer in 10,15and 
20 Ib.cartons at 25c per 
pound, express prepaid 
east of the Missouri River. Generoussample for 1c, 
We also have Wild Hickory Nuts and Walnuts. 
Best you ever ate. SEND TODAY. 


Southern Indiana Pecan Co. to\2200inat 





Tlustration is 
half full size. 




















N CUT GLASS; in 

rock crystal; and 

in engraved crystal 

glass — nothing but 

Mbbey will meet your 
wants. 

It is recognized as 
the world’s best, the 
world over. 

Look for the dey 
name-plate engraved 
on every piece. 

A Libbey dealer in each city 
The Libbey Glass Co., Toledo, 0. 
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Only $3 or $4 Per Month 
gets you this popular 
Visible L. C. Smith 


Typewriter. Whole line of 
writing in sight; two color 
ribbon attachment; mod- 
ern built-in tabulator; ball- 
bearing typebar joints; 
automatic ribbon move- 
ment; back-spacer key ; 
single shift standard key-board; the very highest 
achievement in typewriter construction. Get the best. 
We are the only firm on the market that offers a 
modern up-to-date Standard Visible $100 typewriter 
ata price within reach of everyone on easy terms of 
payment. Supply limited. Address at once for full 
particulars 


Minnesota Typewriter Exchange, Dept. K 
Minneapolis, Minn. 























CURRENT OPINION 


comparative commercial and industrial in- 
dependence of the various sections of 
the country, coupled with the fact that 
organized rebellion is chiefly confined to 
one comparatively remote and _ sparsely 
settled séction of the country, continue to 
clothe themselves and eat, buy and sell, 
sow and reap, very much as in normal 
times, being stimulated or depressed in 
these operations according to their prox- 
imity to organized or disorganized dis- 
turbances. 

“Leaving out any consideration of the 
patriotism, or lack of it, of the coun- 
try’s leaders, the consensus of opinions on 
the part of the correspondents reporting 
is that if the Mexican Government can 
secure the necessary financial assistance, 
it will only be a matter of a compara- 
tively short time before by far the 
greater part of the country will be 
quieted and, in some parts naturally more 
rapidly than in others, resume its normal 
business course. But upon the matter of 
the finances of the Government hinges 
also the course of the foreign trade of 
the country. If the gold resources do 
not permit—as they do not at present— 
of the Government maintaining the Mex- 
ican peso at its former exchange value, 
the Mexican merchant is to that extent 
hampered in making his purchases from 
abroad, which must be paid for in gold 
or its equivalent. He may recoup him- 
self wholly or in part at home as he is 
doing by raising prices, but raising prices 
tends to curtail trade.” 





TANGLES AND SNARLS OF 
THE INCOME TAX 
ONFUSION follows in the 
wake of the income tax. 
Bankers are puzzled by its 
provisions and assert that 
they can get little light from 
Washington. But, the Springfield Re- 
publican hopes, the difficulties will be 
smoothed out with a little experience, 
and all persons obliged to pay a federal 









SAVE 30% to 50% 


ON YOUR FURNITURE 


We build the complete **Come-Packt”’ line of high quality 
living, dining, bedroom and den furniture in sections, fin- 
ished to your order—your choice of eight shades—hand 
rubbed polish—and ship direct to you with full directions so 
that you can set up any piece rightin your home in just your 
spare time and save from 80 percent. to 50 per cent. of what 
you would pay for common, old style furniture elsewhere. 


A FULL YEAR’S TRIAL 


Buy your furniture on this new pian—this new idea that 
hassurprised the furniture world—get 100 percent. quality, 
because you see each plece in sections before they are as- 
sembled. Nothing can be covered up—y ou get actual quality. 

Every piece of Come-Packt Furniture is of pure quarter. 
sawn WHITE oak—not red oak, or any other cheap grade 
of oak or imitation—it has the character that befits and dis- 
tinguishes the home of quality. It is guaranteed—and sold 
upon a full year’s free trial. 

Library Table 


THIS IS AN EXAMPLE OF He. 308 
COME-PACKT BARGAINS . 


This handsome table is 
Quarter-sawn White Oak, 
with rich, deep, natural 
markings; honestly made; 
beautifully finished to 
your order. shipped com- 
pietely stained—your 
choice of eight shades— 
hand rubbed polished. 






Height, 30 inches; top, 44x 
28 inches, legs. 2% inches 
square, Two drawers: 
choice of Old Brass or 
Wood Knobs. It comes to : 
you in four sections, packed in a compact crate, shipped at 
knock-down rates—shipping weight 150 Ibs. 

With a screw-driver and just your spare time you have 
a table that 


would ordinarily sel! for 825.00, 
Our Factory Price, 


sections, ant . anne * 1 1 . 7 5 


ly - 
'SEND FOR THIS CATALOG TODAY 


Our advance 1914 catalog is ready for distribution. It is the most beautiful 
furniture book ever given away—tells all the details—gives you a choice of over 


| 400 pieces in living, dining and bedroom furniture—color plates showing the 





income tax will learn what is required | 


of them. It remarks: 


“Those who have always opposed this | 


tax are loudest in their criticism of the | 


enforcement of it. Harsh things are said 
by enraged folks who object to this, that 
or the other thing. There are probably 
10,000 lawyers in the United States look- 
ing for flaws in the text of the law and 


trying to shoot it full of holes, and some | 


of them have clients rich enough and | 


angry enough to start suits to test the 
constitutionality or the meaning of vari- 
ous provisions. In so far as these will 
help to clear certain obscurities unavoid- 
able under the variegated American 
methods of corporation finance, they are 
to be welcomed, since lasting precedents 
must be established by court rulings. 
“There is no prospect, however, that 
the law in any important part can be nul- 
lified by judicial construction, as was that 
of 1894. It was framed, on the whole, 
with intelligence and care, in spite of 
what its critics say. All of the alleged 
defects and obscurities in the draft as it 
passed the House were remedied by the 
Senate so far as possible. The friends 








exquisite finish and upholstering—factory prices. Write for this beautiful big 


bouk today, it is free, prepaid. 
Come-Packt Furniture Co., 1269 Fernwood Ave., Toledo, 0 








Red Hot Evidence! 


_ Evidence that will convince the most skep- 
tical as to the fire protection afforded by 


THE SAFE-CABINET 


was furnished by the recent destructive fire 


of the Western Cabinet & Fixture Mfg. 
Company’s factory in Kansas City. THE 
SAFE-CABINET which stood on the sec- 
ond floor and contained important business 
records fell into the basement when the 
building collapsed. For five hours it lay in 
the roaring fire. Yet, when opened, its 
contents were found to be uninjured. 

There are SAFE-CABINET agencies in 
most cities who will be pleased to tell you 
about THE SAFE-CABINET. If you do 
not find us in your telephone book write 
the home office, 


THE SAFE-CABINET CO. 
Dept. J-2 Marietta, Ohio 


“The Place of Jesus 


in the Religion of Today” and other Unitarian liter- 
ature, FREE! Apply toE. &. ©, Unitarian Headquarters, 
105 8. Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


MSS. SUCCESSFULLY PLACED 


Criticised, Revised, Typed. Send for leaflet L 
References: Edwin Markham and others. Established 1890. 


UNITED LITERARY PRESS, 123 5th Ave., New York 




















Invitations, Announcements 


Visiting Cards and Stamped Stationery. 
Correct Styles from an Elegant Shop at 
Samples upon req t. Our New ok, 
» $1—free with every order. 

NORTH CHARLES ST., BALTIMORE, MD. 





Moderate Prices. 
Social Etiquette. 
CYCETT, 317 














PUZZLING OVER THE INCOME TAX 










of the tax, however, will admit that they 
are exceedingly glad that, at the begin- 
ning of the tax’s existence, it does not 
affect very many people. For political 
reasons, it was wise not to have the tax 
reach so many citizens as to endanger its 
life in an outburst of popular impatience 
over the imperfections of the early ad- 
ministration of the act.” 
















The income tax, in its present form, 
insists the Journal of Commerce, will 
clearly inflict hardship and cause dou- 
ble taxation, besides being very difficult 
and expensive to collect. The system 
adopted by Congress does not, the 
writer asserts, follow the example of 
those foreign countries which have 
been most successful in such legisla- 
tion. It seems very likely, in view of 
this fact, that the expected revenue 
from the income tax will not be real- | F | —p~ — _ 
ized. There will be, the same authority 4 NAI CO ‘HOLLOW: | IL ~ 
goes on to say, the necessity and proba- ss 

bility of revision of the act in such a .- HE vast number of Natco Hollow Tile buildings 
way as to render it easier of applica- a | is no more notable than the diversified character of 
oe, Fie, Se OO, anes ees 8 He “Bi) the structures which are now effective opponents to 


newal of discussion and fresh effort on ; 
the part of radicals to incorporate into fire and other elements, because of Natco construction. 


the measure extreme ideas. 4 Houses, factories, offices, buildings of all sizes and types 
ae | are each year entering more and more into the fire-safe 

Regulations that Conflict class—the Natco Hollow Tile class. Evidence of its popu- 

with the Law. m4 larity is plentiful in suburb and country as well as city. 

























HE Income Tax law, according to | # There can be only one conclusion. The use of Natco 
many, conflicts with the Consti- | c Hollow Tile in walls, partitions, floors and roofs does 
tution. It divides the population | ‘ provide the safety from fire which should be uppermost in 





into classes which are taxed accord- your mind in making any building plans. In its exemption 
: : ; i from deterioration and its insulation against weather ex- 
ingly, infringes the freedom of oe | : tremes, Natco further dominates the entire field of build- 
tracts and imposes hardships. Aside | ‘ ing materials—advantages that outweigh many times over 
from these considerations, the rulings | the slight increase in original outlay because of its use. 


of the Treasury Department interpret- Be sure that all the Hollow Tile Blocks that go into any building of 


j i rovisi j j WO- | yours bear the trade-mark “‘Natco” and then you can be sure that 
ing its provisions, are said to be in vio the building will be all that you expect—safe from fire, safe from 


lation of the law itself. This opinion weather, safe from time. 











Before defining your building plans, send 
for our 64-page handbook, ‘ Fireproof 









e | ‘ 
| ‘ Houses,” fully describing, with illustra- 
Christmas Cuff Buttons ? tions, every detail and phase of Natco 
construction. Contains 80 photographs of 
will be most appreciated if they are Natco buildings. Mailed anywhere for 






20 cents to cover postage. 


KREMENTZ CUFF BUTTONS [eaZen | na ll 
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* COMPANY - 






because they are made with 
one-piece bean and post, and 








consequently cannot break ft a a a rapper 
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They are shaped just right to 
hold the cuff properly. - ns > , - 
Made in many elegant de | ** voiced by the Manufacturers’ Rec- regulations of the Treasury Depart- 


signs; perfect in finish—and ord and is reprinted throughout the ment for the collection at the source 








































guaranteed. ; land. The Department has issued two from the interest on bonds, instead of 
A new button free in ex- - . S : 4 : 2 ” f 
change for any Krementz Cuff | Primers for the instruction. If, as one clarifying the situation,” the manufac- 
Button broken or damaged from | paper remarks, you have a bond or two, turers’ organ asserts, “have only made 
gy ii tial lin | you will be interested in two or three it more obscure and have emphasized 
outwear any other plated cuff columns of the primer. If you really the importance either of amending im- 
i sete ae oe bright want to master the instructions, you mediately the law so as to bring it 
Agk the jeweler. Or write will have to read the primer several within the domains of the Constitution 
49K for illustrated booklet to times. But how can an ordinary citi- and common sense, or of hastening 
KREMENTZ & co zen be expected to understand the com- steps for the review of the law by the 
° plex provisions of the law when the Supreme Court.” One paragraph of 
125 Chestnut Street - NEWARK,N.J. | great trust companies, the lawyers and the primer, we are told, provides in- 
Manufacturers of famous Krementz Collar Buttons the bankers, are in a quandary ? “The ferentially for a direct violation in cer- 
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Indigestible, irritating foods and the retention of their waste matter are the cause of 
homeliness (double chin, dull eyes, bad skin, fagged face, etc.), dulness and disease. 
The foods which cause expectoration, catarrh, cough, constipation, tumors, etc., 
are specified in the booklet. Wrongly combined foods ferment, cause gas, poison, or 
kill; e. g., gastritis, appendicitis, apoplexy, etc. 

Drugs never have cured disease, never can and never will cure. No foods sold. 

Body rebuilt and purified by a suitable diet, free from irritating and indigestible 
materials. 


\ STRIKING EFFECTS OF DIFFERENT COMBINATIONS OF FOOD 


An excess of starchy and fatty combinations of foods makes you slug- 
gish; it will give you dull, splitting headaches, lack of memory and concen- 
tration, drowsiness and inertia. 
foods (suitable meat, game, fish and dairy foods, combined with suitable 
vegetables and fruits according to the new brainy diet plan) will produce 
the most marked improvements in a few weeks, 

SOLVENTS. 








One dropsical consultant lost 18 pounds of over- 
weight in the first week, and returned to business. 


Another, ‘a thin man, after being out of work 
nearly a year through weakness, was restored in 
three weeks to hard work as a carpenter at full 
pay. In such cases the change from a clogging, 
death-producing diet to energizing foods caused a 
literal transformation. 








Another patient, deaf in the right ear, owing 
to a discharge caused by an excess of mucus-mak- 
ing foods (cream, butter, cheese, etc.), was com- 
pletely cured of deafness and catarrh by taking 
correct combinations of suitable foods. 


A case of kidney and bladder trouble of ten | 





years’ standing was saved from a surgical opera- 
tion, and the objectionable discharge cured within 
ten days, because the loss of control was due 
entirely to the constant irritation from certain 
irritating foods and drinks. 


A chronic sufferer, weighing 415 pounds, reduced over 150 pounds (in 


A complete change to “digestible” brainy | tion having a bonded 


;would annually pay directly to the 





public life, under many witnesses), gaining strength and firmer flesh, and 
losing rheumatism. 

IMPORTANT—Long Personal Experience, Individualized Advice—During fifteen years of 
personal experiments, I have learned to produce in myself the symptoms of various diseases, each by 
eating certain wrong foods for a few days or weeks. They are: Rheumatism, catarrh, sore throat, 
constipation, double chin, swollen glands, kidney troubles, shortness of breath, rough, scaly skin, 
dandruff, sores, boils, pimples, rasho AND 1 CAN RESTORE NORMAL HEALTH IN A FEW 
DAYS BY CORRECT FOODS. 


“THE NEW BRAINY DIET SYSTEM” SENT FOR TEN CENTS 
Send Addresses of Your Sick Friends to 


G. H. BRINKLER, Food Expert, Dept. 20M, WASHINGTON, D. C. 











$2,880 and thus be in a position to claim 
exemption and to obtain his full interest 
from his debtof® He cannot swear that 
he has a certain income until he has it 
or that he has a claim to deductions on 
account of taxes, until he has paid the 
taxes. Yet unless he performs such an 


tain circumstances of an unmistakable 
provision of the law. The Record goes 
on to show that the Treasury Depart- 
ment regulations have made insufficient 
provisions to enable the holder of bonds 
to claim his full exemption from the 


operation of collection of the tax at the 
source. Another impossibility insisted 
upon by the Treasury Department is 
the declaration ahead of the end of the 
year of what one’s net income will be, 
in order to get the-benefit of the ex- 
emption from deduction at the source. 
The writer in the Manufacturers’ Rec- 
ord says on this point: 


“How is it possible for the bondholder 
to swear or affirm on January I, 1914, 
that his gross income for the calendar 
year 1914 is $3,200 and his. het income 


impossible feat he can hardly claim safely 
exemption and his debtor corporation will 
be compelled under the regulations of the 
Treasury Department to pay him less in- 
terest on his bond than it contracted to 
pay when the bond was executed.” 


Yet, according to the authorities, the 
rulings of the Treasury Department 
have the same binding effect legally 
that the law itself has, and the tax- 
payer is thus left in an impossible 
situation. 





The Troubles of Bond- 
holders. 


TOCKHOLDERS, it seems, are 
S safe, individually, from the in- 

come tax, whereas bondholders 
must pay their toll to the government. 
In the last analysis, however, it will be 
the stockholders who are hit most. 
Each corporation will have to pay a 
tax on its net income. Therefore, the 
stockholders, collectively, will have to 
pay the tax from which they are safe 
individually. In addition to that the 
tax which should be paid by the bond- 
holders will, in most cases, be borne by 
the company. In other words, it will 
be paid out of the dividends of the 
stockholders. “In the end, after a 
year’s experience with these provisions 
of the law,’ remark Hambleton and 
Company, in their weekly letter, as 
quoted in the Wall Street Journal, “it 
would not surprise us if every corpora- 
indebtedness 


Government a tax equivalent to 1 per 
cent. of the amount of interest paid by 
it on its debt, and at the same time pay 
to the holders of such coupons or the 
registered holders of such bonds the 
full face value of interest called for by 
them.” 


“We anticipate this for the reason that 
unquestionably some corporations will, as 
a matter of policy, in order to maintain 
the stability of their securities and the 
good will of the holders thereof, pay this 
tax direct to the Government and also 
pay all interest charges in full and cash 
all coupons at face value no matter how 
presented. With a few corporations 
adopting this procedure, it would be only 


Deafness 


Ss ce rir ee Noises and Other Ear 
i ~ 








Permanently Relieved 
0" who were 
formerly deaf, now hear 
distinctly every sound— 
even whispers do not es- 
cape them. Their life of 
loneliness has ended and 
all is now joy and sun- 
shine. The impaired or 
lacking portions of their 
. ear drums have been 
reinforced by simple 
; little devices, scientifi- 
SY : . —_ Ca pt for 
NUE = C1 t special purpose. 
Wilson Common-Sense Ear Drums 
often called “Little Wireless Phones for the Ears” 
are restoring perfect hearing in every condition of 
leafness or defective hearing from causes such as 
Catarrhal Deaf elaxed or Sunken Drums, 
ms, Roaring and Hissing Sounds, 
Perforated, Wholly or Partially Destroyed Drums, 
Discharge from Ears, etc. No matter what the case 
or how longstanding it is.testimonials received show 
marvelous results. Common- Drums strength- 
en the nerves of the ears and con- 
centrate the sound waves on one 
point of the natural drums, thus 
successfully restoring perfect 
hearing where medical skill even 
fails to help. They are made of 
a soft, sensitized material, com- 
fortable and safe to wear. They 
are easily adjusted by the wearer 
and out of sight when worn. 
What has done so much for == 
thousands of others will help you. 2" 
Don’t delay. rite for ef" 
our FREE 168 page Bookon Deaf- in Position ; 


full particulars. 
"WILSON EAR DRUM CO., 
301 Inter-Gouthern Bidg. 





incor ited 
LOUISVILLE: KY. 

















a question ~of time when other corpora- | 
tions would realize that they were work- 
ing great harm to the marketability of 
their ‘paper’ by discounting its interest | 
return for the income tax, when the prac- 
tice was not universal. 

“Investors would be quick to appreciate 
the fact that by buying a certain desig- 
nated bond or class of bonds they would | 
save I per cent. a year upon such income 
without being put to the annoyance and | 
delay of having it taken from them and | 
then forced to comply with a great deal 
of red tape in order to obtain the refund. 
The result of this would be the sale or 
exchange of volumes of bonds and a con- 
sequent decline in the price of the ‘paper’ 
of those corporations who did not see 
their way clear to pay the interest, with- 
out deduction, in the same measure as 
others.” 


On November 1, pay-day in Wall 


Street for many coupons, banks and | 


corporations found themselves hope- 
lessly entangled, according to the New 
York Sun and the Wall Street Journal. 
Banks refused to cash coupons except 


when acting as paying agents. One | 


trust company was threatened with 
suit because it withheld payment on 
coupons upon the refusal of the owner 
to make out the certificates of owner- 
ship which the Treasury Department 
requires. The majority of coupons 
were not paid owing to the uncertainty 
of regulations. “The working of the 
law,” remarks the chief officer of a 
leading trust company in The Sun, 
“has shown that we must have a lawyer 
to give his opinion on almost every 
presentation of coupons we received. 
I predict that a law so intricate as this 
cannot stand rubbing with the public 
and has to be simplified-most decidedly 
or else fail. It is impossible as it is.” 


APPLIED LOGIC. 
An onlooker shook his head as he 
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The same firmness, delicacy and resiliency of 
touch that characterizes the human fingers is found in 


The ANGELUS 


The Pioneer 
Player-Piano 


That is why playing with the Angelus is different ; 
why it sounds like real piano playing. This “human 
finger” touch is found only in the Angelus because of 
its exclusive possession of the 


DIAPHRAGM PNEUMATICS 


which perform in the Angelus the same function as 
the fingers of the hand performer, and are made with 
the same attributes of firmness and resiliency. With 
this exquisite touch and aided by the Phrasing Lever, 
the Melodant, Graduated Accompaniment Lever and 
Melody Buttons you can play any piece of music with 
all the beauty of a skilled pianist. 
Knabe- Angeles” Gaynde s and Urs rights. 
Emerson-Angelus—Grands and Uprights. 
Lindeman & Sons—Angelus Uprights. 
Angelus-Piano—An upright built ex- 
pressly for the Angelus. 
In Canada—The Gour'zj-Angelus and 
Angelus-Piano. 


Any of these instruments can be played 
y hand in the usual manner 


The Wilcox & White Co. 


MERIDEN, CONN. 
Business Established 1877 
233 Recent STREET, LonpDoN 
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watched a steam shovel bite off earth 
by the ton. He said: “It throws men 
out of work; it loads those cars faster 
than a hundred men with picks and shov- | 
els could do it.” 

But another onlooker answered: 

“See here, mister, if it would be better 
to employ a hundred men with picks and 
shovels on this job, wouldn’t it be better | 
still, by your way of thinking, to employ 
a thousand men with forks and _ table- 
spoons ?”—Ladies’ Home Journal. 


INTEREST IN ART. 


Mabel had gone to the art exhibit. Not 
that she cared for pictures; but every one | 
went. | 

A friend saw her and told another 
friend. Friend Number Two met her a 
few days later. 

“Why, hello, Mabel, I’m awfully glad 
to see you. I hear vou are interested in 
art.” 
“Me? 


Art who?” 











A College Education 





Hundreds of Boys and Girls have paid all or part of 
their college expenses by working under the CURRENT 


OPINION SCHOLARSHIP PLAN. 


Ambitious High-school Boys who want to go to college 
should write us at once and secure full information as to 
how to work for a scholarship in any college in America. 

College students already working their way through 
college should get in touch with us at once and secure 
choice territory while it is open. 


Write Scholarship Department 


CURRENT LITERATURE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


134 W. 29th STREET 














NEW YORK CITY 
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Human events and incidents trans 
Goerz Camera fitted with a Goerz Ler 


and detail—use a Goerz. 






4i\% Dept. S., 323 E. 34th St. 
“i New York 








GOERZ 


is conceded the best for all-around photography. 
ordinary camera will make twice as good results. 


Send for Special Catalog on High Grade ‘‘Lenses and Cameras’’ 
a. C. P. GOERZ AMERICAN OPTICAL CO. 


CURRENT OPINION 


No Action is Too Speedy for a Goerz 


pire quickly—but not too quickly fora 
1S. 


When perfect first expcsures are imperative—when you must depend on 
your camera, not on the sun or weather—when you must be sure of strength 
For a compact folding hand camera the 


TENAX 
CAMERA 


A Goerz Lens in an | 

















Substantial 
Christmas Gift~ 
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“ This Combination: 
3 Sections, glass doors, top, and 


base, (SouiD OAK 
ON APPROVAL 9 4 22 


1T GROWS: W‘TH YOUR*L/BRARY 


SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 


Our new “Universal Style’’ combines a pleasing, enduring design, 
with latest practical improvements in construction. Adapted for 
home or office library: beautifully finished in SOLID OAK with 
non-binding, disappearing glass doors, at $1.75 per section, top and 
base $1.25 each. The greatest value we have ever offered On 
orders amounting to $10.00 and over we pay freight: slight extra 
charge to extreme Western States. Other stvles and grades at cor- 
respondingly low prices. Lundstrom Bookcases are endorsed by 
over fifty thousand users. 
our factory at a eonsiderable saving to you. Write 
for our new catalog No. 32 


THE C. J. LUNDSTROM MFG. CO. 
Little Falls, N. Y. 


M'frs of Sectional Bookcases and Filing Cabinets 
Branch Office: Flatiron Bidg., N. Y. City 








Sold only direet from | 


q say that only advertisements from the very 


EARTH AS A HEALING POWER 


Nature’s Method of Purifying The Human System 

Did you ever stop and think that everything you 
possess comes from the Earth? The food you eat; 
the water you drink; the clothes you wear; the 
gold in your purse, and the sparkling diamond on 
your finger are all the generous gifts of the Earth. 

Earth not only sustains life but it overcomes 
disease, restores health and gives life and vigor to 
the system. Earth is the greatest healing and re- 
storing force of Nature, but its value has been 
overlooked and has never before been scientifically 
utilized. The nature of Earth is drawing, healing, 
absorbing and assimilating. A boy stung by a bee 
will use clay to stop the pain and draw out the 
poison. <A dog bitten by a rattlesnake will bury 
itself in a clay bank until the poison is all aetna. 

After years spent in experimenting and testing 
the various earths, a peculiar blend of earth was 
| found which has a strong natural affinity for the 
poisons and impurities of the body, and at the same 
time has great absorbing and assimilating power. 
When kept in contact with the body under certain prescribed 
conditions it draws these insidious poisons from the system 
and absorbs them. It removes the disease, rebuilds the 
wasted tissues aud restores the health. 

The Absorbent Treatment has been tested by 
hundreds of doctors who have found it a perfect 
success in eliminating the poisons and impurities 
from the system. There are but few diseases 
which do not respond to the absorbent action, 
as all poisons yield to its drawing power. Hun- 
dreds of persons who have been pronounced abso- 
lutely incurable have been restored to perfect 
| health, and have found the earth more valuable 
| than gold. 
| If you would know more of Mineral Absorp- 
| tion, and learn of the good work which is 
| being done for the relief of human suffering, 
we will gladly send you our book. 


| ABSORBENT COMPRESS CO., 57 Wisner Block, Rochester, WN. Y. 











To Our Subscribers and to 
Investment Houses 


It is our purpose in the Financial De- 
partment to give the conservative, 
accurate and helpful suggestions relative to 
investments. We invite 
apply to us freely for information on this 
subject. All letters will be carefully an- 
swered. 

To bond and investment houses we would 


most 


our subscribers to 





LITERARY HELP for Speakers, Lecturers, 
Writers, on any subject. 
Club Papers, Orations, Essays, Debates at reasonable 
rates. Prompt attention to your requirements, 
COSMOPOLITAN RESEARCH BUREAU 
200 Fifth Avenue Building, 


WNew York 


best houses will appear in this Department. 
Read the article on page 458. 


Financial Department 


New York 


Current Opinion, 




















SCHOOL 
(Continued from page 439.) 


Large natures down, and steel 
The heart of understanding. 
ist ye feel? 
What are ye starin’ on—a gal?” 
Flushed Eben from the 
glow: 
He dropped his hoe. 


“Son, how 


A ray 
fading after- 


He dropped his hoe, but sudden stopped 


again 
And raised it where it fell. Nothing he 
spoke, 


But bent his knee and—crack! the handle 
broke, 

Splintering. With glare of pain, 

He flung the pieces down, and stamped 
upon them; then— 

Like one who leaps out naked from his 
cloak— 

Ran. “Here, come back! 
bound—you fool?” 

He cried—“To school 


Where are ye 


had 


II. 
Now on the mountain, morning laughed 
with light— 
With light and all the future in her face, 
For there she looked on many a far-off 
place 
And wild adventurous sight, 
For which the mad young autumn wind 
hallooed with might 
And dared the roaring mill-brook to the 
race, 
Where blue-jays screamed 
pine-dark pool— 
“To school!—To school!” 


beyond the 


Blackcoated, Eben took the barefoot trail, 

Holding with wary hand his Sunday 
boots; 

Harsh catbirds mocked his whistling with 
their hoots; 

Under his swallowtail, 

Against his hip-strap bumping, clinked his 
dinner pail; 

Frost maples flamed, lone thrushes touched 
their lutes; 

Gray squirrels bobbed, 
curved to backs, 

To eye his tracks. 


with tails stiff 


Soon at the lonely crossroads he passed 
by 
little one-room 

peered in. 

There stood the bench where he had often 
been 

Admonished flagrantly 

To drone his numbers: now to this he 
said good-by 


The He 


schoolhouse. 


For mightier lure of more romantic 
scene: 

Good-by to childish rule and homely 
chore 


Forevermore! 


All day he hastened like the flying cloud 

3reathless above him, big with dreams, 
yet dumb. 

With tightened jaw he chewed the tart 
spruce gum, 

And muttered half aloud 

Huge oracles. At last, where thro’ the 
pine-tops bowed 

The sun, it rose!—His heart beat like a 
drum. 




















Try this delicious 
Country Sausage 


It’s not made from scraps like 
ordinary sausage, but from the 
choicest portions of tender year- 
ling pigs. These pigs are grown 
on our own farm and are tended 
with as much care as prize cattle. 

Forest Home Farm Sausage is made accord- 
ing to an old Virginia recipe and flavored with 
home-grown country herbs and pure spices 

No cheapeners, adulterants or preservatives 
of any kind are used. 

Put up in 1-lb. parchment ty packages 
and shipped in 5, ro, 20 or 50-lb. boxes, 


Price 30c a pound 


Delivered at your door 


Forest Home Farm Hams 


The finest hams you ever tasted. Only year- 
ling pigs are used in their production, which 
have been allowed free rangein the woods and 
fields where they can pick up beechnuts and 
acorns. This imparts a delicious nutty flavor 
to the meat. 

They are cured by an old Southern method 
which takesa full year and have a tender tasti- 
ness entirely lacking in the ordinary hams you 
buy nowadays. ‘They run from 8 to 16 lbs. 


Price 30c a pound 
Freight paid on orders of 100 lbs. or over 


FOREST HOME FARM 


Purcellville, Va. 





























keeps 


WOOL, he 





RECENT POETRY 


There, there it rose—his tower of 
prophecy : 
The Academy! 
Ill. 
They learn to live who learn to con- 
template, 


For contemplation is the unconfined 

God who creates us. To the growing 
mind 

Freedom to think is fate, 

And all that age and after-knowledge 
augurate 

Lies in a little dream of youth enshrined : 

That dream to nourish with the skilful 
rule 

Of love—is school. 


Eben, in mystic tumult of his teens, 

Stood bursting—like a ripe seed—into 
soul. 

All his life long he had watched the great 
hills roll 

Their shadows, tints and sheens 

By sun- and moonrise; yet the bane of 
hoeing beans, 

And round of joyless chores, his father’s 
toll, 

Blotted their 
naught : 

He had never thought. 


beauty; nature was as 


IV. 
Once more old Hezekiah stayed his hoe 
To squint at Eben. Silent, Eben scanned 
A little roll of sheepskin in his hand, 
While, row on dusky row, 
Tall bean poles ribbed with dark the gold- 
pale afterglow. 
The boy looked up: here was another 
land! 
Mountain and farm with mystic beauty 
flared 
Where Ebén stared. 


Stooping, he lifted with a furtive smile 


Two splintered sticks, and spliced them. | 


Nevermore 
His spirit would go beastwise to his chore 
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Plymouth Furs 


One of the many great advan- 
tages of wearing Plymouth Furs is 
the knowledge that you have an ex- 
clusive model. The luxurious ele- 
gance of Plymouth Furs gives a 
commanding attractiveness to the 
wearer. 

Plymouth Furs are sold only di- 
rect to the customer, never through 
agents. In that way you get supe- 
rior quality at surprisingly reason- 
able prices. 

Portfolio M Free 


As a style book can not give the latest 
styles, we issue individual photographs of 
the actual furs. Write us the kind of furs 










| which interest you and we will send free, 
| Portfolio M, a collection of Photographs 
|of charming new models. 


Blinded, for even while 
He stooped to the old task, sudden in the 
sunset’s pile 





body warm and 
dry—it repels cold 
and prevents the ills 








of winter. Jaeger-made 
Woolensare of the finest 
mesh, the softest tex- 
ture and the smoothest 
finish — pleasing to sight 
and touch and absolute- 
ly non-irritating. Wear 
Jaeger under-garments 
of fine combed, natural 
undyed wool and the 
doctor will call less 
often. Write for booklet 
giving facts about Wool. 












-—~ mrs 








Dr. Jaeger’s S. W. S. Co’s Own Stores 


New York: 306 Fifth Ave., 22 Maiden Lane 


Brooklyn: 504 Fulton St. Boston: 324 Boylston St. 
Phila.: 1516 Chestnut St. Chicago: 126 N. State St. 


Agents in all Principal Cities 














SafeLoansat6 and 7% 


On Georgia City and Farm Property 

Carefully seclected property. Ap- 
praised very low, and made by experts. 
We look first to safety always. The 
hazard, if any, you take is very small on 
these loans. Write for our Dept. E lists. 


SESSIONS LOAN & TRUST CO. 
Marietta Georgia 








His radiant Herdsman swung a fiery door, 


Thro’ which came forth with far-borne 
trumpetings 
Poets and kine 
His fellow conquerors: there Virgil 
dreamed, 


There Caesar fought and won the bar- 
barous tribes, 

Tkere Darwin, pensive, bore the ignorant 
gibes, 

And One with thorns redeemed 

From malice the wild hearts of men: 
there surged and streamed 

With chemic fire the crucibles of toil 

To save God’s soil. 


So Eben turned again to hoe his beans, 

But now to ballads which his Herdsman 
sung 

Henceforth he hoed the dream in with 
the dung, 

And for his ancient spleens 

Planting new joys, imagination found him 
means. 

At last old Hezekiah loosed his tongue: 

“Well, boy, this school—what has it 
learned ye to know?” 

He said: “To hoe.” 








Repairs and Renovations at 
Reasonable Rates 


PLYMOUTH FUR CO. 
10-40 Plymouth Building Minneapolis, Minn. 
(The Center of the Fur Trade of America) 


$5.00 
by mail, 
Made of 


thick furred glossy 
black dog skins 












Above are lined with lamb skins. Price 
with mohair fleece linings, $4.50. Any buyer 
not entirely satisfied may return them before 
soiling and have his money Our illustrated 
catalog gives measure directions and a whole 
lot of other information about custom tanning 
of hides and skins with hair or fur on; coat, 
robe and rug making; taxidermy and head 


mounting; also prices of fur goods and big 
mounted game heads we s 


THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


arm Mortgages 


Never depreciate ir value— Always pay in- 
terest promptly. arge or small amounts 
furnished. Descriptive pamphiet “‘K"’ and 
Ist of current offerings, sent on request, 
contains tull information. Highest refs 


E.J Lander & Co. Grand forks ND 





































































The Income Tax 


affects the investments of Institutions, 
Trustees and Individuals 


Investors may secure information as 
to whether their bond interest coupons 
are payable without deduction for income 
tax by furnishing us with a list of their 
holdings. Give full title of such security 
and date of maturity. 


To investors contemplating invest- 
ments we shall be pleased to suggest se- 
curities where the provisions of the mort- 
gages entitle the investor to the full face 
value of each interest coupon, the cor- 
poration paying the normal income tax. 


All holders of securities must comply 
with government regulations. Income 
Tax Law booklet containing text of the 
law and an analysis by our attorneys fur- 
nished upon request. 


Address Dept. C-9 


N. W. Halsey & Co. 


49 Wall Street, New York 
Philadelphia Chicago Boston San Francisco 





CURRENT OPINION 





The articles appearing in this depart- 
ment are written by an expert in finan- 
cial matters. Their aim will be to give 
conservative, reliable and instructive in- 
formation. 

The information bureau conducted in 
this department is for the benefit of our 
subscribers. We shall be pleased to 
answer to the best of our ability any 
inquiries relative to investments. Write 
us. 



































Income Tax Record 


For the convenience of invest- 
ors we have devised a _ simple 
form of pocket memorandum- 
book in which may be kept a 
complete record of your income 
tax deductions or exemptions on 
bond interest. 


With this record at hand, cer- 
tificates of ownership, which un- 
der the law must accompany all 
coupons presented for payment, 
may be filled out at any conve- 
nient time or place without refer- 
ence to the bonds themselves. 


The hooklet also contains clear 
instructions for filling out certif- 
icates of ownership and other 
helpful information regarding the 
new Income Tax Law. 

We shall be glad to send copies 
of this booklet EB-37 on request, 
and in every possible way to as- 
sist investors in complying with 
all the complex features of the 
law. 


White, Weld & Co. 


The Rookery 14 Wall St. 111 Devonshire St. 
Chicago New York Boston 
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WHEN BONDS ARE BARGAINS 


There comes a time about once in 
five years when bonds are selling far 
below their intrinsic value. This con- 
dition is brought about by the banks 
and institutions remaining out of the 
investment field. 

The railroads and industrial corpo- 
rations have new financing to do to take 
care of expansion of business or to re- 
tire maturing issues. The money must 
be raised and the bonds sold so that 
if the institutions which usually absorb 
the bulk of these issues are, for various 
reasons, not in the market to buy, some 
other means must be found to sell the 
securities. 

About the only way this can be ac- 
complished is to offer the securities at 
a very low price so that the income 
yield will be high enough to attract a 
small army of individual investors. 

This is the case to-day. 

A careful study of the investment sit- 
uation shows that bonds which were 
selling a few years ago at a price to 
yield between three and one-half and 
four per cent. are now selling at a price 
to yield from four and one-half to five 
per cent. or more,and bonds which were 


















| 


yielding five per cent. are now selling | 


at a price to yield six per cent. or bet- 
ter. 


This is where the investor with sur- 


plus money has the opportunity to not 
only receive a high income return, but 
also to enjoy an increase in the princi- 
pal as soon as banks and institutions 
come into the market again as the large 
buyers. 

As an illustration of the opportunity 
for enhancement of principal, we will 
take for example:—Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. 


Paul General Mortgage 38. | 


This bond is legal for savings banks and | 


trust funds in New York State, and 
during March, 1907, was selling at 9214, 
which yielded 3.80%. At that time sav- 


ings banks and other institutions were 


large buyers. 
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How to Invest 
Under 


Present Conditions 


is disturbing to many of the 
shrewdest buyers of high-grade 
securities. 


The Income Tax Law 


has made it desirable for a 
great many people to adjust 
their holdings. We will take 
pleasure in sending a list of 
bonds yielding attractive in- 
comes, which are free from the 










personal tax. 
Send for Circular EF-48 


A. B. Leach & Co. 


Investment Securities 
149 Broadway, New York 


Buffalo 


Philadelphia 
Baltimore 


Chicago 
London, Eng. 


Boston 











Savings Talk No. 2 


6% is 171% of 3%% 


If you had an opportunity of 
getting nearly twice as much 
salary, wouldn’t you consider 
it very seriously? If you are 
only receiving 344% on your 
money you can nearly double 
your income by buying 


$100 BONDS 


of corporations whose solidity 
and stability is proven by years 
of increasing earnings. 

$100 Bonds yielding 6% sold 
outright or on Beyer & Com- 
pany’s $5 down Small Payment 
Plan. Send for copy of “The 
$100 Bond News” and List D- 


301. 
EYER &<COMPAN 


*The- Hundred Dollar Bond House> 


55 Wall Street, New York 






























To-day this same bond is omang. at 
82, at which price it yields 4.30%. The 
intrinsic value of this bond has not been 
impaired. It is as good now as when 
it was selling at 9212, but the large pur- 
chasers are not buying, and it is safe 
to assume that the bond will advance 
to its old price when the banks are once 
more investing their funds. 

Public Utility bonds have been popu- 
lar with investors during the past few 
years. The better classes of these com- 

nies are showing constantly increas- 
ing earnings. 

In a great many instances Public 
Utility bonds show a good margin of 
earnings over and above interest re- 
quirements, and the income yield on the 
investment is greater than can be ob- 
tained from a good Railroad bond. 

Nevertheless, great care should be 
used in selecting securities, as an ill- 
advised investment, whether purchased 
in times of depression or in times of 
prosperity, may result in the investor 
buying into a receivership and sustain- 
ing a considerable loss. 

The safest way is to be guided by 
only reputable banking houses who 
have their own reputations to maintain. 

Some years ago a womati wrote me 
that she owned a number of different 
securities and was worried lest some of 
them might not be good. 

She sent me a list of her holdings. 
She was a wealthy woman and owned 
several hundred thousand dollars’ 
worth of securities. 

I saw that she had a number of bonds 
of a highly speculative character, which 
were not a proper investment for a 
woman. I referred her to a reputable 
banking house with the advice that she 
dispose of the speculative bonds and 
put the proceeds in more staple securi- 
ties. 

The bankers whom she wrote to dis- 

osed of her uncertain securities and 
invested the money in gilt-edged bonds, 
which are to-day as sound as the day 
she bought them and pay their interest 
regularly. 

Some of the companies whose securi- 
ties she originally held have since gone 
into the hands of a receiver, and would 
show her if she still owned them to-day 
not only a loss in income but a sub- 
stantial loss in principal. 

This woman no longer worries about 
her investments. 


Confidence in your banker is as es- 
cential as confidence in your physician 
or your attorney. If you are not an 
expert in judging the intrinsic value of 
a security from every standpoint, you 
must depend upon the advice of a 
banker in whom you can place your 
confidence. 

A banking house usually maintains a 
complete statistical department contain- 
ing information relative to the earnings 
and progress of all the companies in 
whose securities they are interested, 
and data on the majority of all other 
properties in the country which have 
an issue of stocks or bonds of any size 
outstanding. 

_ It sometimes happens that a corpora- 
tion will endeavor to sell its stock 
direct to investors instead of having it 
underwritten by a banking-house and 
offered by them. 

It is difficult under the above condi- 
tions for an investor to determine the 
intrinsic value of the stocks or bonds 
offered, especially if the company is a 
new one. 
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I have had a number of these brought 
to my attention, where upon investiga- 
tion I learned the corporation was una- 
ble to get a reputable banker to under- 
write the issue, as the property would 
not stand the rigid examination to 
which it would be subjected by the 
banking-house. 

There are so many unfortunate in- 
vestors who have purchased stocks or 
bonds in this manner only to find them 
of no value when they later try to real- 
ize on them. 

Of course there are properties which 
have met with difficulties even after 
they have passed a thorough examina- 
tion, but as a rule the endorsement of 
a reputable banker is a safeguard to the 
security, as it means that he has made 
a thorough study of the property be- 
fore he has used his own money to pur- 
chase the securities which he later of- 
fers for sale. 

The banker acts as a wholesale buyer 
and then retails the securities in small 
lots to investors, banks, trust companies 
and various other institutions through- 
out the country. 

Some time ago a banking house re- 
ceived a letter from a prospective in- 
vestor asking for fuller description of 
a bond which the banking house was 
advertizing in a magazine. The addi- 
tional data was mailed and the investor 
then called the banking house on the 
telephone and said that he was an in- 
valid and asked if some one could be 
sent to see him relative to the bonds. 
A salesman called upon him forthwith, 
and, on being admitted to the man’s 
house was ushered up to his room. 

The salesman on entering the room 
perceived a man of distinguished ap- 
pearance, with snow-white hair and 
moustache and a kindly expression. 
This man had been an invalid confined 
to his bed for ten years and with no 
hope of ever leaving it. His mental 
faculties, however, were keen and alert, 
and although he had not been able to 
see from the outside the rrogress of 
the country, he had kept up with every 
little detail. 

The salesman explained to his pro- 
spective investor every phase of the 
bond about which he sought informa- 
tion. 

He told him the actual physical value 
of the property, its replacement value, 
the amount of bonds issued, the equity 
over and above the mortgage coverin 
the bond issue, the gross earnings o 
the company, the operating expenses, 
the interest charges and the surplus re- 
maining after payment of all interest 
charges and dividends. 

The salesman was frank and inspired 
confidence, the investor was a man of 
keen perception and was convinced. 

The banking house offering the bonds 
had a good reputation, and the result 
was a purchase of the bonds was made. 

The salesman then told all the latest 
news of the outside financial world, to 
which the invalid was a willing listener. 
When the salesman departed he was 
impressed with the fine quality and pa- 
tience of the man he had left and felt 
he had made a good friend as well as 
a customer. 

The investor realized that the sales- 
man was honest, that he could place his 
confidence in the banking house. 

The result was that the salesman was 
sent for many times afterward to give 
advice and supply his needs as he had 
additional funds to invest. 


EDWARD D. REEVES. 
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Did you ever see a more 
beautiful wood than 
this ? It is Douglas FIR 
**trim’’—for all interior 
woodwork, sash, doors, 
chair rails, base-boards, 
cornice, mouldings, 
stair rails, newel posts, 
paneling, etc. For 
all such purposes it 
is the “Aristocrat of 
American Woods.’’ 
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For Every Building Purpose 





From Modest Home 
to Modern Warehouse 


LUMBER 


gives superior service. The United States Govern- 
ment, in Forest Service Bulletin No. 88, issued 
_e 17th, 11, says: ‘Douglas FIR may, perhaps, 

e considered as the most important of American 
Woods.(*) As astructural timber itis not surpassed, 
and probably it is most widely used and known 
in this capacity.’’ 











Douglas Fir Flooring 
(Edge Grain) 


also called ‘‘Vertieal 


Grain” and Riff ““Saw- 
ed.”’ A dense, fine non- 
splintering flooring.Its 
remarkable resistance 
to wear is proven by 
long service it gives 
for shipping platforms 
freight house floors, 
factory floors and sim- 
ilar uses where heavy 
trucking is done. 


% WHY does the ultra-conservative Govt. Report thus describe Douglas Fir? 


The reason for the superiority of Douglas FIR for build- 
ing purposes is that i proportion to weight it is the 


Strongest American Wood 


U. S. Government tests show that with an airdry weight of only 
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33 lbs. per cubic foot, Douglas FIR has a strength parallel to its 
grain of 3500 pounds, per square inch. 


This great strength with light weight, makes Douglas FIR the ideal wood for all framing pur- 
poses, from the studding and joists of a cottage to the beams and columns for large mill-con- 
struction buildings. Moreover, Douglas FIR is as beautiful as it is strong, and is therefore as 
desirable for interior finish as it is for structural use. The ‘‘watered silk’’ effect of its 
singular grain is most pleasing, and its texture is adaptable to any finish. 


The U.S. Government Bulletin quoted above also says: ‘‘Douglas FIR sawed ‘flat grain’ shows 

pleasing figures and the contrast between the spring and summer wood has been considered @s at- 

tractive as the grain of quarter-sawed oak. (*) It takes stain well, and, by staining, the beauty of 

the grain may be more strongly brought out and a number of costly woods can be imitated.’’ 
(* Quarter-sawed oak costs about two and one-half times as much.) 

You will appreciate a copy of the booklet on ‘“‘Douglas FIR—Its Value to Builders.’’ It is free. 

Put your name ona postal. Also put on your address. Then mail it. (You’ll be glad you did.) 


WEST COAST LUMBER MFRS.’ ASS’N., 707 Tacoma Bldg., Tacoma, Wash. 


ALSTOM, 
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“The Most Profoundly Interesting Novel of 
the Times” 


WINSTON CHURCHILL’S 


THE INSIDE OF THE CUP 


By WINSTON CHURCHILL, Author of ‘ 


“* The 


Career, ar 


Crossing,” Crisis, ”’ 


‘Richard Carvel,’’ “‘ 
* “Mr. Crewe’s 


“* Coniston,’ 


“*A Modern Chronicle,’’ etc. 


What Leading Reviewers say: 


IN LONDON 


“Abounds in thoughtful delineation 
of character, presents certain salient 
aspects of city life with fidelity and 
restraint, while the interwoven love 
story offers, in its refined and spir- 
itual intensity, a refreshing contrast 
to much that is overheated in the 
fiction of the day.” 

—The Times (London). 


IN BOSTON 


“Bigger and broader than anything 
Mr. Churchill has yet written... 
this novel is destined to be of im- 
portance among thinking people... 
worth reading for its pure English, 
for the enjoyment of a story well- 
told, for what it teaches, and a care- 
less world might do well to learn 
what it teaches.”—Boston Globe. 


IN PHILADELPHIA 


“One of the most thoughtful, best 
conceived books of Mr. Churchill’s 
career ...a keenly analytical pres- 
entation of American social problems 

. of absorbing interest as a record 
of contemporary thought .. . a pur- 
poseful book.” 

—Philadelphia Evening Telegraph. 

Illustrated. 


achievement... 
it conviction . . 
true greatness ... 
struction. 
elist can at once induce thought and 
challenge and disarm controversy.” 


with conviction....It is 
Elsemere’ from a new angle, written 
with the virility that we have learned 
to associate with Mr. Churchill.” 


IN NEW YORK 
“Those who are interested in pres- 


ent-day currents of thought will read 
this book with profound interest and 


will be thankful that Mr. Churchill 
was moved to write it.... The 
stage setting and the actors are 


typical of American present-day civ- 
ilization.”"—The New York Times. 


IN CHICAGO 


“Indubitably its author’s greatest 
eager sincerity lends 
. strength, simplicity, 
excellence of con- 
It is not often that a nov- 


—Chicago Record-Herald. 


IN SAN FRANCISCO 


“A fine piece of work, palpitating 
‘Robert 


—The Argonaut. 


Cloth. $1.50 Net 








vv OTHER IMPORTANT NEW MACMILLAN NOVELS +x 








MRS. WATTS’ NEW NOVEL 
VAN CLEVE 


By MARY S. WATTS, Author of “Nathan 
Burke,” “The Legacy,” Etc. 


A modern story of sound American life 
developed around an interesting plot as in- 
viting in the intensity of its realism, as this 
talented author’s previous notable novels of 
historic import. 


Ready shortly. 


MR. HERRICK’S NEW NOVEL 
HIS GREAT ADVENTURE 


By ROBERT HERRICK, Author of “To- 
gether,” “The Healer, = “One Woman’s 
Life,” Etc. 


“More widely based than the work of 
any other American novelist of his genera- 
tion.”” Mr. Herrick’s new book justifies 
Mr. W. D. Howells’ characterization. Peo- 
ple of compelling interest, rapid action, a 
well-worked-out plot, develop in all that the 
title implies. 


Ready shortly. 


$1.35 net 


$1.35 net 


JACK LONDON’S NEW NOVEL 
THE VALLEY OF THE MOON 


By JACK LONDON, with Frontispiece in 
Colors by George Harper. 


A love story in Mr. London’s most pow- 
erful style, strikingly contrasted against a 
background of modern economic conditions. 
The hero, again, is one of Mr. London’s 
unforgetable big men. 


Ready shortly. $1.35 net 


MISS NETHERSOLE’S NEW NOVEL 
WILSAM 


By MISS S. C. NETHERSOLE. 

“Miss Nethersole has more kinship with 
George Eliot than any of the great Vic- 
torians. ‘Wilsam’ is one of the most hu- 
man stories we have ever read.’ 

—New York Globe. 

“Few of the recent novels of a span of 
years are so well worth reading as ‘Wil- 
sam.’ It is virile beyond almost anything 
that has lately been produced in English 
fiction.” —Springfield Republican. 


Cloth. $1.35 net 
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64-66 Fifth Av. 


New York 
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BOOK NEWS 


The notices of books in this Department are 


designed not as critical reviews, but as brief 
descriptive notices for the information of book 
buyers. Any book reviewed in our columns will 
be forwarded on receipt of the publisher’s price. 
Orders may be sent direct to the publishers or 
to the Current Literature Publishing Co. 


Through a misunderstanding, a mis- 
take was made in the announcement in 
our June number that Professor James 
Rignall Wheeler, of Columbia University, 
was to be the literary editor of the 
Genealogical and Encyclopaedic History 
of the Wheeler Family in America, soon 
to be published by the American College 
of Genealogy, New York. Professor 
Wheeler wishes us to correct the mistake, 
as he is not connected in any responsible 
way with the construction of the work. 


The Woman of the Twilight, by Marah 
Ellis Ryan (A. C. McClurg & Co., Chi- 
cago, $1.35 net). A young girl, brought 
up in a Mexican settlement in California, 
is married to her dissolute guardian, and 
only meets the one man to whom she can 
wholly give herself when, according to 
the established standards of society, it is 
impossible to do other than renounce him. 
The situation and its results are worked 
out dramatically. 


April Panhasard, by Muriel Hine 
(John Lane Co., New York). “April 
Panhasard” is the name assumed by the 
heroine who is anxious to conceal her 
identity from the scandalmongers. She 
selects the name at random from the 
titles of three volumes at a station book- 
store—“Young April,” “Peter Pan” and 
“The Hazard of the Die.” The author's 


.ingenious heroine and her adventures 


provide plenty of incident, and at one 


juncture “April Panhasard” frees herself 
from an intensely compromising situa- 
tion. 
—~KI— 
Isobel, by James Oliver Curwood 
(Harper & Bros., New York, $1.25 net). 


A romance of the Northern Trail. The 
hero, a sergeant of the famous Royal 
Northwest Mounted Police, whose boast 


| is that a criminal never escapes them, cap- 


tures the fugitive husband of the only 
white woman he has seen for months. 
Then, urged by his chivalry, he lets him 
escape—to reap later an unexpected re- 
ward. Pestilence, famine, and _ hostile 
Esquimaux threaten the love and happi- 
ness of the man and woman, but at last 
after long winter wanderings spring 
comes to the faithful lover. 


The Port of Adventure, by C. N. and 
A. M. Williamson (Doubleday, Page & 
Co., Garden City, N. Y., $1.35 net). Car- 
men Gaylor is in love with Nick Hilliard, 
a splendid type of Westerner who has 
won his way from the lowest rung by 
sheer force of character. Nick goes East 
upon a visit and meets in a rather thrill- 
ing way a Mrs. May, a young widow, 
who is returning to her old home in Cali- 
fornia which she has not seen since her 
childhood. Quite a romantic story cen- 
ters about her and her life abroad, and 
in the weaving of this plot of love and 
(Continued on second page following.) 
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The Tower of Babel 
is Still Standing 


: O you realize that 4000 years after this most wonderful 
he D of all towers was built by the ancients (according to 
the Book of Genesis about 2400 B. C.) its seven stages 
still rise high above the plains near the site of Babylon? Un- 
til a few years ago it had been known as the Mound of Birs 
Nimrud when Sir Henry Rawlinson discovered in one of the stages the 
inscribed cylinders which made the identification possible. Other expedi- 
tions uncovered many of the thousands of curiously interesting records 
and documents contained in the great work— 


The Library of 
Original Sources 


now for the first time available to the general public. By taking 
over the entire unsold edition from the publishers we 


secured it at an absolutely unheard of bargain. Sonow 
we can offer a few sets to Current Opinion readers at an 


be (ee Extraordinary Bargain 


Send us the attached coupon at once and we will tell you how to get the Library on easy 
monthly payments, and mail you FREE a book of rare documents showing inscriptions of the 
Ancients. Remember there are only a limited number of sets, so act quickly. Mail the coupon NOW 
You assume no obligation. No salesman will call. The book is FREE. 


THIS MARVELOUS WORK is revolutionizing modern thought. It’s turning upside down old 
notions and ideas. It gives the authoritative, rock-bottom sources of our knowledge on ALL ‘ 

SUBJECTS OF HUMAN INTEREST from the earliest civilization DOWN TO TODAY 
—the inside facts which the average person has never even heard of. 


OVER 100 RESEARCH SPECIALISTS spent 10 years gathering the contents 
of this great work. Ancient and remote and forgotten civilizations in all parts of the 
globe were uncovered, and age-buried hieroglyphics on monuments, tablets, sun- 
baked bricks and palimpsests yielded their secrets; untiring workers ransacked 
the hidden literature of every age, ancient, medieval and modern, to find the “original documents” 
that shaped the civilizations and influenced the thought and life of the world. Nothing like it 
has ever been attempted or thought of before. You'll be amazed at the wealth of information 
this unique library contains. 


DO YOU KNOW that the old Egyptians, 5000 years B. C., had 
a Bible which they called the “Book of the Dead”?—Do you know 
that the Assyrian sacred literature gives the story of the Creation?—Do you know 
that books and newspapers were printed in Asia thousands of years before print- 
ing was invented by Gutenberg? Did YOU ever read Columbus’ personal log of 
his great voyage—filled with strange happenings and ominous forebodings? 
Do you know that there occurred in Mediaeval England a great Socialistic 
protest—the first of its kind ever known? Do you know by what unique 
process Harvey demonstrated that the blood does not stand still in the 
veins, as everyone then thought? Do you know who Machiavelli was, 
or what world-famous treatise he wrote? 





















































































YOULL FIND THEM ALL—and thousands of University 
, pc : ay ; Research, 
others equally as curious and important—in The Library in a 
of Original Sources. Every document is in the exact words of the . oe 
Milwaukee, Wis. 






original, translated ; every contribution is from the actual eyewitness 






























or person who took part; every idea is in the words of the thinker, Send me the FREE 
investigator, discoverer or inventor. book of rare documents 
” . . , Re showing curious inscrip- 

JACK LONDON SAYS: “It is a whole library in itself. I cer- tions of the Ancients, and 

. = ” tell me of your easy pay- 
tainly never could spare these books from my shelves. seinem mamma tna 
gation, the book and all you send 











10 sumptuous, massive volumes, bound in rich, deep 
red Morrocco; full-page illustrations, pure silk head- 
bands, printed in large, clear type on hand-made 
paper, gold tops—a triumph of the bookmaker’s art. 


me is to be FREE, and no sales- 
man is to call, 
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**Every family with 
growing children, 


“ 

It has proven a 
gold mine of infor- 
mation for my 


youngsters. They 7 seeking informa- 


use it every day in i , 
their school work. ah See Bae 
Personally it has this invaluable work 
proven its worth 


many times over to in the library."’ 


me,’* 
Subscriber ., 
No. 30,827 


Do you still Want 


A= year old boy persuaded his mother to let 

him leave a volume of the new Encyclopedia 
Britannica on a chair by his bed so that he could go 
on looking at it the next morning just as soon as he 
woke up. 

He is not an exceptional boy. He would rather 
have a bicycle than a book. He would rather catch 
pollywogs in the swamp than read about butterflies in 
the encyclopedia. But he is like all children in 
wanting to know. 


Baltimore. 





to Know? 





“encyclopedia” like this was 
ever made. It cost $1,500,000 to pro- 


Britannica spells authority. 


Says Prof. Leo Wiener of Harvard, No 
father of a “just ordinary boy” that 
astonished the world with his intellec- 
tual achievements : 


duce. 
i : It is the recognized court of last ap- 
“My children are being trained for Ces ven alles’ to ck ele 
final results: they are trained not for : 
marks, but for power. Not so as to 
be able to parrot back what they have 
been taught, but stimulated to learn 


how to teach themselves.” 


peal. 
ing misinformation or to let your son 


or your daughter acquire it? 


Your body grows till you are thirty. 
Nobody has found out when the mind 

The Britannica trains for power. 
It stimulates you to teach yourself. 
The appetite for Britannica reading 
grows with what it feeds on. 


stops growing. How it grows depends 
largely on the food it gets. 
mean sort of poverty that starves 
the mind to feed the _ body,” 

said Henry Clay. 
show you what the Bri- / 3 7 
tannica has to offer $$ 


You do not need to be a boy to be 
interested in this work. The remark- 
able thing is that boys are interested 
in it. It shows that the word encyclo- 


~ 
paedia does not tell what this work is. you and your family. Jes 2 
wie 
A REMARKABLE BOOK sent free for the Vg fF 
asking—a descriptive prospectus interesting J se 
for itself, larger than most books (160 pages, < a. 
250,000 words), and more richly illustrated. F fig < 
oO. 2 Pa 


+ . * / os 3 
The Encyclopaedia Britannica / **~*,’ 


120 West 32nd Street, New a / ss io 





Judge J. P. Gorter, ° 


“It is a 
/ 


Let us 3 














mystery Carmen Gaylor has by no means 
relinquished her part. 
at 

The Open Window, by E. Temple 
Thurston (D. Appleton & Co., New York, 
$1.30 net; postpaid, $1.42). A love fan- 
tasy—the story of two people who took 
refuge from the noise and turmoil of 
the city in a quiet English vicarage. 
Here, among the beauty of the hedgerows 
and English lanes, surrounded by flowers 
and birds, the man tells his story of love 
and home, of wife and daughter, and of 
his daughter’s love affair as well as his 


own, 
050 


Cleek: The Man of the Forty Faces, 
by T. W. Hanshew (Cassell & Co., Ltd., 
New York, $1.25 net; postpaid, $1.37). 
Cleek is a combination of Arsene Lupin 
and Sherlock Holmes. He began life 
badly by setting out to use his peculiar 
ability to change his personal appearance 
in the trade of high-class burglary. In 
his last big effort, Cleek meets Ailsa 
Lorne and falls in love with her. He 
determines to reform and makes an offer 
to the head of Scotland Yard to give up 
his career and in the future aid in solving 
the riddles of the detectives. The offer 
is accepted, and thereafter Cleek devotes 
his energies to the pursuit and capture of 
criminals with as great success as when 
he was outside the pale of the law. 


tt 


Your Child To-Day and To-Morrow, 
by Sidonie Matzner Gruenberg (J. B. 
Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, $1.25 net). 
This book deals with those perplexing 
problems that confront parents during the 
formulative period of childhood. The 
topics discussed include reasoning, fear, 
will, obedience, imagination, punishment, 
plays and games, ideals, lies, adolescence, 
heredity, playmates, friendships, etc. 


The Creeping Tides, by Kate Jordan 
(Little, Brown & Co., Boston, $1.30 net; 
postpaid, $1.42). A romance, with its 


| scenes laid in quaint Greenwich village in 





lower New York. The principal charac- 
ters are John Cross, an English soldier 
concealing a shattered reputation, and 
Fanny Barrett, hiding from an obsessing 
terror. 
“ae 

The Stratford Publishing Co., of Bos- 
ton (91 Bedford street), are publishing 
Dr. Isaac Goldberg’s Sir William S. Gil- 
bert: A Study in Modern Satire and the 


| Gilbert-Sullivan Operas ($1.00 postpaid). 


This is said to be the first book to in- 
clude all the Gilbert-Sullivan operas, with 
copious extracts, and contains chapters 
devoted to Gilbert’s plays in prose, verse, 
and particularly the famous opera libretti. 
There are special chapters given to the 
reforms of Gilbert, as well as to Sullivan 
and modern comic opera. 

—KBt— 

Heredity and Eugenics, by John M. 
Coulter, William E. Castle, Edward M. 
East, William L. Tower and Charles B. 
Davenport (University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago, $2.70 postpaid). A book in- 
tended to present the recent developments 
of knowledge in reference to evolution, 


(Continued on second page following.) 
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‘*There are Books that are no books,’’ said Charles Lamb, but HERE are 


Books That Are Books and Bargains That Are Bargains 
Summer-end Opportunity Offer to BOOKLOVERS by Ben Franklin Library Association 


HIS Association “picks” for its members best Library editions at least cost—not “cheap” books, 

| but real literature worthily clothed and “cheap at the price.” Their experts watch for sacrifices 

of “Remainders of Choice Editions,”—for valuable sheets (unbound books) sometimes obtained— 

far below cost—by settlement of printers’ liens and completed at the Association’s Bindery—for every 

opportunity, in short, of obtaining real books at real bargains. ~The summer “clean-up” of the book 

world enables it to offer now some truly exceptional bargains. From these choice lots the Association 

—to widen its Bookloving Membership—selects and presents a few library necessities at one-third to 
one-half original publication prices. 

THESE BOOKS ARE SENT ON APPROVAL. YOU PAY NOTHING TILL AFTER ACCEPT- 
ANCE. YOU RETURN THEM WITHOUT EXPENSE, WITHOUT QUESTION, IF NOT THOR- 
OUGHLY PLEASED. BUT quantities are limited—really, not rhetorically, limited—SO pick your 
set, sign and mail coupon AT ONCE. 





“Two Great Lamps of Literature” “Greatest Writer of Mystery Tales” 


BULFINCH’ 
- THE WORKS OF 


Age of Fable and Age of Chivalry A. CONAN DOYLE 


Enlarged and Revised Edition 


OW MANY of the beautiful mythological tales can Author’s Edition 
> ‘ . <— = ” ‘ a 
| | ienckes emer? Faw ay of the old ude can 08 | | TN ihe tascnating ld of “mystery” and, imaginative 

When Proserpine would go gathering daffodils, in spite of . h pees, cg Doyle il the ee eg’ and 
warning, and Pluto caught her up carrying her into the lower € 1s one of the most popular and widely read of living 
eet Ry my od m groo saddens of a crowing, Che authors. His masterly detective stories established a new 
willed that the joy of earth shou vanish, mmediately the H . ic “SC a a 2. a 
Sia, Gaus tal eas cen Ge Goer wean, aeee Gas eet ee ye a Sees: His “Sherlock Holmes” is a house 
tows leaves fell and the whole earth slept. It was the first old word. 

Jinter of the world. : ; os . 

But Proserpine came back, won from death by her mother’s This beautiful edition has _ never before been offered 
love. And the curse of Ceres lifted—the tender grass pushed except to the original subscribers, and then at a higher 
up anew; buds began to swell and blossom; the daffodils held price. The books delight the eye—the type page is large, 
oP ner yellow trumpets to welcome her—“The Coming of imprint clear, paper especially made for this edition. The 


illustrations are full page photogravures. We had the 


Back of that beautiful type of education that ranks as shige : J y 
entire “remainder’—only a few sets now left. 


mental culture—back of the charm that invests any one 











who really knows books, is the knowledge of mythology Thirteen Volumes 
and the great epics that have rung down the centuries. A Study in Scarlet and The The White Company 
Bulfinch has long been the most popular authority on fable Sign of the Four. Tragedy of Keresko and The 
and myth. These volumes—unique in character, beautifully A Duet with an Occasional Green Flag : 

written, intensely interesting—are searchlights of literature. Chorus. Advenbates of Sheclock Baleen 

They are constantly useful to the student, invaluable to teacher, The Refugees. The Stark. Munree Letters and 

preacher or public speaker, and altogether delightful to every Memoirs of Sherlock Holmes. Round the Red Lamp. 

reader. 4 a B Rodney Stone. Micah Clark. 

This limited de luxe edition is clearly printed on fine Exploits of Brigadier Gerard. The Hound of the Baskervilles. 
paper and bound in a beautiful three-quarter morocco. The Great Shadow and Uncle Bernoe. 
Pronunciations are indicated, there are liberal poetic quo- Bound in a handsome Art Buckram. 
tations, and nearly three hundred illustrations. Rites « anit calteandli 
Ordinary selling price would be.................., $12.00 uy Sle cues Gear tacos... eae et ee ee vane 
Our Special Price (for the two volumes).......... 5.75 Ree ee er re 4 
JANE AUSTEN Macaulay said: “Shake- Subscription Price FAMOUS'CHARACTERS History and Biography, Subscription Price 


OF HISTORY. Abbott. written with the charm 
$72.00 20 Vols. Illus. Gray of Romance. Alexander, $60.00 
Art Cloth William the Conqueror, Our Price $17.75 


ae speare has neither equal 
12 Vols.—66 Color nor second; but among 


Illus. De Luxe % Mor. those who, in the de- Our Price $29.75 








lineation of character, approached nearest the great master, we have Alfred the Great, Mary Queen of Scots, Cleopatra, Hernando Cortez, 
no hesitation in placing Jane Austen.” Best edition ever published. Josephine, Queen Elizabeth, Henry IV., Marie Antoinette, Julius 
Only edition containing Letters of Jane and Emma Austen. Sixty- Caesar, Peter the Great, Hannibal, Pyrrhus, Nero, Romulus, Genghis 
six beautiful color plates. De luxe in every particular. Khan, Darius the Great, Xerxes, Cyrus the Great. 

STEVENSON It is impossible to find Subscription Price SCIENCE LIBRARY A library necessity. The Subscription Price 

novels and tales more in- 16 Vols.— 1000 Ill best thought of the great- 
10 Vols. 120 Illus. : $30.00 ons. US. ost d Darwin’s— $49.50 
a teresting or of more elu- “4 Half Leath st minds, arwin Ss “ 

Full Flexible Mor. sive charm than those of Our Price $16.50 all Leather Origin of Species: De- Our Price $19.50 
STEVENSON. Set contains the life of Stevenson by Sidney Colvin scent of Man. Huxley’s—Science and Education: Man’s Place in 
—Critical Essays by Leslie Stephen, also much material not found in Nature. _Spencer’s—Education: First Principles. Tyndall’s—Sound: 
other editions. Half-tone and photogravure illustrations. Bound in Forms of Water. Haeckel’s—Evolution of Man, “Other Worlds Than 
English paste grain morocco. Ours, The Sun, Man and the Glacial Period,” “Ancient Life- 


History of Earth.” 























BALZAC No_ library * qoeutate Subscription Price SHAKESPEARE An excellent moderate Subscription Price 
18 Vols. Illus. without Ba zac—the $70.00 10 Volumes. Illus. P™<¢ Shakespeare _ for $27.50 
French Dickens,” the : wg reader and student. Same . 
De Luxe 3% Mor. self-styled “secretary of Our Price $28.75 Cloth Binding text as the famous Our Price $11.00 
society.”” Scholarly “Saintsbury Edition.” Complete and recognized “Booklovers’ Edition” (in 40 volumes). This set includes all critical 
as best. Photogravure illustrations. Large type, new plates, fine comments, ae gee explanatory notes, special prefaces, topical in- 
paper. Our price for this 34 morocco set is less than publisher’s dex, etc. learly printed on good quality lightweight paper. Illus- 
price for cloth bound sets. trated. Well bound in cloth. . 
COUPON 
Ben Franklin Library Association, Mark here. Special Price. 





Hale Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
m Paget aaggriine ypc sagan | Bulfinch 


Gentlemen:—You may send me in accordance with your special membership offer publications 
marked hereon. If, after examination, I am not pleased with books I will notify you that they __| Age of Fable and Age of Chivalry 











may be returned without expense to me. If I decide to keep the books, I will send one dollar | Conan Doyle 28.75 

in ten days from receipt of books and will pay $2.00 per month thereafter on each set purchased, | Austen 29.75 

until the balance of your special price shown hereon is paid. -—Ramous Ci ——— ce 
___| Stevenson ~ 16.5 

Be re ee ee ee Pee ee eres = | Science Library 19.50 

| Balzac 28.75 





I ae cia eek dee ia eee dean beamed ease wakes aee r | Shakespeare Ti. 





























HALL CAINE’ 


GREATEST NOVEL 


he Woman 





Thou 
avest Me 


Being the Story of 
MARY O’NEILL 


Do you know this powerful story is Hall 
Caine’s first novel in four years? It is on 
the presses in eleven European languages 
and in Japanese. A leading magazine paid 
$25,000 for the serial rights and have offered 
the author $100,000 for his next four years’ 
work. The offices of the magazine have 
already received 5,000 applications for the 
book. These facts should convince you 
of the world-wide interest and discussion 
which the story is arousing. 

You have not read recently anything 
so startling as the revelations of Mary 
O'Neill. Hall Caine’s imaginative genius 
has arranged them into a novel of most 
absorbing interest—the story of a great 
love which everyone will read with deep 
emotion. 

We believe Mary O'Neill is a real woman, 
but regardless of that there are Mary 
O’Neills in every community, hers is the 
very heart of every woman. It is a book 
that will strike to the core of every heart. 





It contains the greatest analysis of the | 


modern marriage ever written. Hall Caine’s 
conclusions, drawn from a close observa- 
tion of real conditions, are grippingly con- 
vincing. 

It is a book you should not miss read- 
ing, as it will take its place with the great 
classics in literature. 


Price, $1.35 Net. Postpaid, $1.50 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
Publishers 


Philadelphia 











CURRENT OPINION 


heredity, and eugenics, and related sub- 
jects. Five of the leading investigators 
in this field have collaborated in its pro- 
duction, and the result presents the latest 
conclusions in an interesting manner. 
i 

The Distant Drum, by Dudley Sturrock 
(John Lane Co., New York). The story 
reveals a recent New York society scandal 
in a new light. The author’s information 
will prove startling to many readers. 
The central male figure being an aviator, 
a feature of the novel is a vivid descrip- 


tion of an aeroplane flight and disaster |- 


from the viewpoints of both spectator 
and airman. The author can speak with 
good authority, for he himself is an 
aviator of note. The whole story, the 
setting of which is Long Island and the 
smart restaurants and fashionable haunts 
of New York, bears the stamp of actual 
experience. eR 

The Farmer of To-morrow, by F. I. 
Anderson (The Macmillan Co., New 
York, $1.50 net; postpaid, $1.62). This 
book crystallizes and makes practical all 
the vague generalizations which have so 
far been expressed on the subject of 
“back to the land” movement. The first 
part of the book is given over to a con- 
sideration of the land itself as a factor 
in the movement, primarily its economic 
bearing on the question. The second 


half takes up the soil with a detailed ex- | 


position of soil sanitation, the author con- 
fining himself, however, to only the 
broad principles. Some of the _ topics 
touched upon are: “Why Europe Raises 
Three Bushels of Grain to Our One,” 
“Why Soils Become Unproductive,” “Why 
the Farmer of Yesterday is Rich,” “Why 
There Has Been No Increase in Acreage 
Productivity,” and “Why Irrigated Land 
Pays Interest on a Capitalization of Two 
Thousand Dollars an Acre.” 

The J. B. Lippincott Co. (Philadelphia) 
will publish this month the latest novel by 
Hall Caine, entitled The Woman Thou 
Gavest Me. This is said to. be Hall 
Caine’s finest achievement. It is founded 
on a very broad basis of actual fact—the 
story of a great love—of a woman in the 
principal phases of a woman’s life from 
birth to death. The story is said to pre- 
sent the greatest analysis of the modern 
marriage question ever written, the au- 
thor’s conclusions being drawn from a 
close observation of real conditions. 

aK 

The Around-the-World Cook Book is 
the name given to a new cook book made 
by Mrs. Mary Louise Barroll, wife of a 
navy officer. Mrs. Barroll has traveled in 


every quarter of the globe for many | 
and everywhere gathered recipes | 


years, 
of the dishes that she found of special 


excellence. The book will be published 
this fall by The Century Co. (New York). 

A new book by Maria Thompson 
| Daviess, author of “The Melting of 
Molly,” is to be published this fall by 


| The Century 
| called The Tinder Box, 


Co. (New York). It is 
and tells of how 
a Southern beauty decides to break the 
deadlock of sex inequality by proposing 


to the man of her choice. 














Short-Story Writing 


A Short-Story taught by Dr. J. Berg 
Esenwem. Editor ot L’ ippincott’ 8 Magazine. 

One student writes: ‘‘1 know that you 
will be pleased when I tell you that I 
have just received a check for $125 from 
‘Everybody's’ for a humorous story. 
They ask for more. I am feeling very 
hepto, and very grateful to Dr. Esen- 


Course of forty lessons in the history, 
form, structure, and writing of the 


a courses in Photoplay Writing, Ver- 
sification and Poetics, Journalism. In all, 
over One Hundred Courses. under protes- 
sors in Harvard. Brown, Cornell, and other 
leading colleges. 


260-Page Catalog Free. Please Address 
The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 266, Springfield, Mass. 





Dr. Esenwein 














MANUSCRIPT 


Suitable for CLOTH BOUND BOOK issue; any 
field, 25,000 words and upwards, carefully read 
and ‘considered WITHOUT charge. Published un- 


der our imprint and management. A-1 style, if 
accepted. Copy must be forwarded COMPLETE 
to Warrant Examination. Rox. Pub. Co., Inc., 


61 Court St., Boston, Mass. 





P. ald 1 Thousands of Dollars 

RITERS. You may be able to 

wie aleds seller and share in future 

profits. Sond us your ms or melodies 
for on square deal offer. 

nteed if avail 

Most 











Moving Pieture Acting Pays. we teach 
you by mail. Our Book teaches you 
how to be a Motion Picture Actor or 
) Actress; and tells you how to “‘Get a 
Position."’ It is asehool at home. Sent 
postpaid for $2.00. Money order or 
registered letter. 145 W. 45th St.,N.Y. 


IF YOUR BOOK MS. IS 


rejected elsewhere send it here—we can publish it for you 


BROADWAY PUBLISHING CO. 












835 Broadway, New York Est. 1902 
q Any book 
Booklovers, Attention! 41 Peck 





in this magazine will be sent anywhere without 
extra charge for carriage. Note this for future 
use. LINDMARK’S, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


MSS. SUCCESSFULLY PLACED 


Criticised, Revised, Typed. Send for leaflet L 
References: Edwin Markham and others. Established 1890. 


UNITED LITERARY PRESS, 123 Sth Ave., New York 











THE CONCISE OXFORD 


DICTIONARY 
described by the New York Sun 
as a “miracle of condensed 


scholarship, and the most satis- 
factory and practical work of its 
kind in the language.” The latest, 
most scholarly and most authori- 
tative dictionary for home and 
office use—an abridgment of the 
monumental Oxford Dictionary 
now nearing completion. Con- 
tains 1,041 pages; defines over 
70,000 words; bound in exceed- 
ingly handsome red, flexible 
sheep-skin, with the title and 
arms of Oxford University stamp- 
ed in gold on the back and front 
cover. An invaluable work and 
an exceedingly handsome book. 
Price, $1.50, express charges pre- 
paid. 


The Current Literature Pub. Co. 
140 West 20th Street, 
New York City. 






















































































Shear Nonsense =: 











What Emerson says about mounting to 
the skies by the stairway of surprise may 
be all right in poetry, but it often works 
just the other way in real life. One is 
apt to tumble down the stairway of sur- 
prise as often as to mount to the top. 
There is a double surprise in the fol- 
lowing joke. One is that it should appear 
in such a serious journal as the Dietetic 
and Hygienic Gazette. The other is the 
surprise that must have come to the 
waitress. 


DIDN’T WANT TO TALK SHOP. 


Dr. Paul Edgar Creed, who was called 
to the far end of Long Island to extract 
an appendix, missed the last train back, 
stayed over night in a miserable hotel, 
and was waited on at breakfast by a 
sallow and cadaverous country girl. Said 
she: 

“Boiled tongue, stewed kidneys, fried 
liver.” 

Said he: 

“Hang your symptoms! Bring me 
something to eat!” 


The young man told about in the Ladies’ 


Home Journal must also have taken a 


tumble down the stairway of surprise: 


SEARCHING FOR KNOWLEDGE. 


The information editor received this 
letter from an ingenuous youth: 

“Kindly tell me why a girl always 
closes her eyes when a fellow kisses her.” 

The editor replied: 


“If you will send us your photograph | 


we may be able to tell you the reason. 


George Arliss, the actor, tells the fol- 
lowing pretty tale of a member of the 
Metropolitan Club of New York: 


Out in the northwestern corner of 
Montana, in the heart of the Rockies, is 
a new national park—the Glacier Na- 
tional Park—with real glaciers, noble 
mountain peaks, emerald lakes by the 
hundred, and scenery of _ surprising 
grandeur. American tourists are just 
beginning to learn of it. So is the 


American humorist. Not satisfied with | 


the beauty and sublimity bestowed upon 
the Park by Nature—we have been there 
and we know—the American humorist 
has been bestowing upon it additional 
wonders. Here is what Richard Henry 
Little tells us in the Chicago Tribune: 


A WONDERFUL SPRING IN GLA- 
CIER NATIONAL PARK. 


It seems that several thousand years 
ago the region now occupied by the new 
national park was the home of a most 
thriving and prosperous people who 
raised great quantities of corn. One 
beautiful day, when the fields smiled for 
miles and miles in every direction, there 
came the earthquake of August 17, 2435 
B. C. The cornfields were tossed high 
in the air and then dropped down great 
fissures in the ground, and three or four 
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Who did? What do yeu know of the origin and develop- 
ment of the moving-picture idea? You cannot afford to 
entertain half-knowledge. All erroneous conceptions of 
fact are exploded in the 


New International 
Encyclopaedia 


It should be your constant companion. No matter what you are or 
what you do, you need this encyclopaedia to avoid being hopelessly 
outclassed in the terrific pace of modern progress. Just as our govern- 
ment must provide its army and navy with the very best guns and 
ammunition, so must you safe-guard your interests with the best 
weapon against ignorance and half-knowledge—the New International 
Encyclopaedia. 


This great reference work is the supreme authority in every important 
university, college, school and library in the United States. It is the 
tribunal of last resort in many of the government departments at 
Washington. It is American in viewpoint yet thoroughly international 
in scope. It is absolutely impartial in its treatment of mooted ques- 
tions, presenting each side without bias. Its articles are concise, yet 
vastly entertaining. Its knowledge is the most accessible of that of 
any reference book ever published in any age or country. Its pictures 
are new, splendidly drawn and accurately illustrate the text. lts maps 
are beautifully done, in colors, and are complete and authentic. It is 
printed on a special paper declared by oculists to be most restful to 
the eyes. Its binding will withstand hardest usage. 


The Thin-Paper Edition (Half the wei ht) 


is serviceable, does not crumple up like a used paper napkin, is :bso- 











lutely opaque and very tough. 


Although this wonderful work is supreme in its field, it is very 
moderate in price. And, if more convenient to you, it may be paid 
for in little monthly remittances. The books will be shipped on receipt 
of first payment. Hence, no one need be without its matchless aid. 


Fill out and mail the attached Coupon 


It will not obligate you and will bring by return mail 
details of this liberal credit plan and the FREE book 
describing the New International Encyclopedia, giving 
outline of scope, character, contents and bindings; 
giving two of the 200 full-page finely engraved 
plates, two of the 400 duotints, specimensyof the 
thousands of cuts illustrating the text, two of 

the 300 maps and charts, description of sev- 

eral of the more than 100 departments, 

sample pages of the more than 17,000 

pages of the work. 


Dodd, Mead & Co. “new text" 























Educate Your Child 


at Home 
Under the direction of 


CALVERT SCHOOL, Inc. 


(Established 1897) 


A unique system by means of which 
children from kindergarten to 12 years 
ofage may be educated at home by the best 
modern methods and under the guidance and 
supervision ofa school with a national reputa- 
tation for training young children. 
formation write, stating age of child, 
Normal Department for training teachers, 


Cireular on request. 


The CALVERT SCHOOL, 3 Chase St., Baltimore, Md. 


V. M. MILLYER, A. B, (Harvard), Headmaster, 


For in- 
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VEYS) 
TREASURE 
ISLAND 
BY & 
510) 530 
LOUI 
SE AY 


Every man’s, 


complete, 


ume—the best 


A Few of the Forty 
New Volumes 


These will give you an 

idea of the kind ot books 

in Everyman's Library: 

Livy's History ot Rome, 
Newly Translated by 
Rev. Canon Roberts. 

DeQuincey’s English Mail 
Coach and Other Writ- 
ings. 

Yeast, by Chas. Kingsley. 
Frankenstein, by Mary 
Wollstonecraft Shelley. 
Tristram Shandy, by 

Laurence Sterne. 
Marryat’s Jacob Faithful, 
Hans Brinker, or the Silver 
Skates. by Mary Mapes 







History, in 3 vols. 

Leaves of Grass and Dem- 
ocratic Vistas, by Walt 
Whitman. 

Thomas Gray’s Poems and 
Letters. 

Roget's Thesaurus, 2 vols. 
Revised and with Addi- 
tions. 

Swedenborg’s The Divine 
Love and Wisdom. 

If you order any uf these 

books from us, please en- 

close 8c. extra for postage 
for each volume. 


Buy the Best Books 
at Low Prices 


The 640 volumes in Everyman’s 
Library cover the whole field of lit- 
erature and include practically every 
one of the better known classics. Be- 
cause these books sell constantly in 
great numbers the 
at prices remarkably low for well 
—" firmly and uniformly bound 
pooks. The list of specimen titles on 
this page shows the kind of books in 


You can own 
Everyman's edition for about what 
two magazines would cust. 

Books that fit the hand, the mood, 
the mind and purse of Every Man. 


EVERYMAN'S 
LIBRARY 


Bound in Leather 700, 


The publishers in fulfilling the original 
intent of Everyman's Library are publish- 
ing Kveryman’s Encyclopaedia, a valuable, 
illustrated, reference encyclo- 
pedia, in 12 volumes, 600 pages to a vol- 
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may be bought 


our favorite book in 


Bound in Cloth 350, 


thing of its kind ever 
offered. In four different 
bindings at $10.00, $8.40, 
$7.00 and $4.20 per set. 
Separate volumes may 
also be bought. 


SOLD BY DEALERS 
or if No Dealer Can 
Supply You 


SOLD BY MAIL 
Examine an Everyman’s Vol- 
uri at your bookstore. Note 
the wonderful book value for 
the money. 

New Dictionary Catalog 
of Everyman’s Sent 
on Request for 106 
Besides | ‘sting the first 506 
volumes, %is cloth bound book 
of 173 pay +s explains the scope 
and exten: of Everyman’s Li- 
brary, and gives historical 
notes on the ‘rious authors. 
Descriptive i. <let sent free. 

Use coupon. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO. 

681 Fifth Ave.. N.Y. C. 

E. P. Dutton & Co. are 
also publishers of the 
Temple Shakespeare 


_ = = 
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es , af Dutton & Co. 

8 681 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 


7» Enclosed please find 10 
cents (stamps or coin) for 
Dictionary Catalog Everyman’s 
-.. 
Library. 
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mountain ranges piled on top of them. 
A hot-water geyser that had its source 
deep down in the earth was turned from 
its channel by the earthquake, so that it 
flowed through the buried corn, distilling 
the grain and turning it to whiskey, 
which flowed into a great cave down 
somewhere in the bowels of the earth. 

“Well, sir,” says truthful old Hoke 
Smith, “believe it or not, but that whiskey 
finally found an outlet, and now, right 
by the side of the main trail in the new 
park, you will find a cute little spring of 
ice-cold bourbon whiskey bubbling up 
from the ground. 

“And the funny thing about it is that 
this 4,000-year-old bourbon comes to the 
surface right in the middle of a ten-mile 
patch of mint. It certainly makes a very 
superior quality of mint julep.” 


The same writer is responsible for the 
new knowledge that has recently illu- 
mined the world in regard to the wim- 
puss, which is seen nowhere on earth 
outside of Glacier National Park: 


HOW TO CATCH A WIMPUSS. 


A wimpuss grows about as big as a 
hooglebug, but it has a long tail like a 
collywop and has wings like a bearcat. It 
lives in the top of high trees, whence it 
flies down to attack defenseless travelers. 
However, no harm is to be feared from 
a wimpuss if you know what to do when 
you see one coming. It is folly to shoot 
at them, for a wimpuss catches bullets in 
its teeth and eats them. The only way 
to do when a wimpuss comes at you is to 
take a small piece of cheese, either Edam 
or Swiss, and tack it securely on a water- 
fall. The wimpuss’ makes a swoop at the 
cheese and gets mixed up with the water- 
fall and gets his feet wet. It makes a 
wimpuss mad as all-get-out when he gets 
his feet wet, and so he hunts around for 
a nice piece of grass to dry them on. 


The minute the wimpuss lights on the | 
grass the hunter rushes at him and ties | 


his tail in a double bow-knot. When a 


wimpuss has his tail tied in a double bow- | 


knot he is gone, because when he flies 


he always ducks his head under his body | 


to see who is following him, and in do- 
ing this he gets his head caught in the 
double bow-knot and chokes himself to 
death. 


The nursery and the kindergarten con- 
tinue to keep the world replenished with 
surprise. 


A FUTURE ZOOLOGIST. 


“Now,” asked the teacher, “who can 
tell me what an oyster is?” 


Silence for a moment, while small 
brows were knit in strained effort at 
remembrance. Then little Tommy’s 


facial muscles relaxed and eagerly he 
raised his hand. 

“I know!” he triumphantly announced. 
“An oyster is a fish built like a nut.” 


THE BIRD AND THE HYPHEN. 


A teacher in a lower grade was in- 
structing her pupils in the use of a hy- 
phen. Among the examples given by the 
children was “bird-cage.” 

“That’s right,” encouragingly remarked 
the teacher. “Now, Paul, tell me why we 
put a hyphen in ‘bird-cage’.” 

“It’s for the bird to sit on,” was the 
startling rejoinder. 









FRENCH—GERMAN 
SPANISH—ITALIAN 


Is Easily and Quickly Mastered by the 


LANGUAGE-PHONE 


Combined with the 
Rosenthal Method of 
Practical Linguistry 
This is the natural way to learn a foreign language. You hear 
the living voice of a native Professor pronounce each word and 
phrase. He speaks as you desire—slowly or quickly, for 
minutes or hours atatime. It is a pleasant, fascinating study : 
no tedious rules or memorizing. It is not expensive—all mem- 
bers of the family can use it. You simply practise during spare 
moments or at convenient times, and ina surprisingly short time 
you speak, read and understand a new language. 

Send for Booklet and Terms for Easy Payment 
THE LANGUAGE PHONE METHOD 
9654 Putnam Building 2 West 45th Street, New York 
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The University of Chicago 
HOME 
STUDY 


B 22nd Year 


in addition to resident 
work, offers also instruc- 
tion by correspondence. 


For detailed in- 
formation address 


U.ofC. (Di. T) Chicago II. Sst ms 
Wilson-Greene Schoo! of Music 


2647 C ticut Ave., Washing ,o.c. 

Only exclusive home music school for young ladies in Washington. 
Voice, piano, violin, languages, dramatic art, opera, concert. 
Offering most unique musical and socialadvantages. Ideal location. 
Catalogue. homas Evans Greene, Mrs. Wilson-Greene 




















00d memory 1s absolutely essential to 
success, for memory is power. Be success- 
ful— Stop Forgetting! 


Stop Forgettins! 


The Dickson Method of Memory Training 
makes you “For,set Proof,’’ develops will, 
self-confidence, quick thought, ready speech. 
_ for free me ta to Remember’’— 
| aces, names, studies, also how to sec 
qy] FREE.my$2 DeLuxe book. ‘How to Speakin Public.” ir 
Dickson Memory School 975 Auditorium Bldg. Chicago i 











|The National School of Elocution 


and Oratory 
911 Parkway Building, Philadelphia 
The oldest school of its kind in the coun- 
try. Fully equipped with modern meth- 
ods. Instruction in Public Speaking, Elo- 
cution, Physical Training, English and 
Dramatic Art. School year opens Octo- 
ber 7th. Forty-page catalog on request. 
D. A. SHOEMAKER, Registrar 









Pittsburgh, Pa. Woodland Road 
_ PENNSYLVANIA COLLEGE for WOMEN 


Many elective courses leading to degrees. Special attention 
given to preparation for professional work in TEACHING, 
SOCIAL SERVICE and MUSIC. 

DIT_WORTH HALL a preparatory school for boarding and day 
students which prepares for all colleges and has full certificate rights. 


Fall Term Opens September 16th, 1913 
Address for Literature or Further Information, H. D, Lindsay, D.D., Pres. 


STUDY LAW 


AT HOME 
Become an LL.B. 


Only Law School ofits Kind in America 
ONLY law 
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with 


GAMILTON COLLEGE OF LAW, $50 Advertising Bidg., Chicago, IM. 
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What Do You Know TO-DAY? 


it’s Not Enough That You Graduated 
from This University or That College 


The world asks, what do you know TO-DAY? 
THE WORLD IS MOVING FAST. Science changes over night. Dis- 


coveries are of last week—inventions of yesterday. The man or woman who 
progresses is keeping abreast of the times. _ 

Encyclopedias that served you well within the last decade are now practi- 
cally obsolete. They tell little or nothing of the U. S. Census of 1910, the 
Canadian and British Censuses of 1911, Food Adulteration, Eugenics, Commission 
Government, Producer Gas and Gas Turbines; the 1912 Parcel Post law; the 
Panama Exposition; the Revolution and Present Situation in Mexico, and thou- 
sands of other subjects. The one Encyclopedia that keeps up with you and 
you up with the times is 


RIL SOS 


Perpetual Loose-Leaf 


ENCYCLOPALDIA 
GResearch Bureau for Special Information 


included with Nelson’s 
Perpetual Loose Leaf En- 
cyclopedia, containing 
70,000 subjects, treating 
over 1,000,000 _ topics, 
with 7,000 illustrations, 
500 new maps and plans, 
models, manikins, and 
colored plates, is a Free 
Membership to Nelson’s 
Co-operative Research Bu- 
reau for Special and Sci- 



















Reg. U. S. Pat. Office entific Research which 
That Little Bar and Nut has solved the problem. will prepare special re- 
ports on any information 

Bound in 12 Handsome Volumes desired. 





FIVE HUNDRED OR MORE NEW PAGES YEARLY 


We keep you up to date by supplying to you, twice a year, not less than 
250 revised pages each—in March and in October—thereby keeping Nelson’s 
Encyclopaedia abreast of the times. 

Nelson’s perfectefl and patented, Loose-Leaf binder is a volume so prac- 
ticable and omplete that by simply turning a nut the pages are loosened, when 
the old, obsolete pages can be easily removed and the new pages substituted. 
Nelson’s is the only Encyclopaedia that is always new and up to date, and 
therefore absolutely dependable. 

Nelson’s Reference and Research System 
is endorsed and used by Governments and Government Departments, Libraries, 
Colleges, ‘Universities, and Educational Institutions in all parts of the globe. 
It is indispensable to all Scientists, Scholars, Professional and Business Men 
and Men of Activities in all walks of life. 


THE AUTHORITY THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


_, Our salesmen are selling Nelson’s in all parts of the United, States and Canada, 
China, Philippine Islands, South Africa, South and Central America, Australia, etc., 




















etc. Nelson's Perpetual Loose-Leaf Encyclopedia and Research Bureau is now 
recognized as the greatest standard International Reference System throughout ous. 
the civilized world. ss 


We are constantly receiving inquiries asking us to Thos. Nelson & Sons 


make an allowance for old encyclopaedias to apply 
as part payment on Nelson’s. We have there=- 
fore prepared a price list, stating the amount 
allowed, which will be mailed upon request. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 


Publishers since 1798 
Dept. 13K 


381-385 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


EXCHANGE 


New York City 





Please send me 

portfolio contain- 
ing sample pages; 
also full information 
how, _by_ easy _ pay- 
_ments, I_ can own NEL- 
SON’S PERPETUAL 
LOOSE-LEAF ENCYCLO.- 
PAEDIA AND RESEARCH 
BUREAU TOR SPECIAL IN- 
FORMATION. This incurs no 
obligation on my part. 


PNR is 8 oi er ienernnnwaaseeenoneeee 








381-385 Fourth Ave. 
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BOOK NEWS 


The notices of books in this Department are 
designed not as critical reviews, but as brief 
descriptive notices for the information of book 
buyers. Any book reviewed in our columns will 
be forwarded on receipt of the publisher’s price. 
Orders may be sent direct to the publishers or 
to the Current Literature Publishing Co. 


The Macmillan Company (New York) 
make the important announcement that 
in November they will publish Theodore 
Roosevelt, An Autobiography ($2.50 net; 
postpaid $2.66). The world knows Mr. 
Roosevelt chiefly as a statesman and pub- 
lic servant, as an orator, soldier and 
writer. Only a few know him as a pri- 
vate citizen, and many of the personal 
experiences that have helped to mould 
his career are known only to his close 
friends and coworkers. Through this 
Autobiography the American people, as 
well as the greater public, meet him at 
close range. The book contains illustra- 
tions of portraits, facsimiles of various 
documents, pictures of buildings, local- 
ities, and other interesting and appropri- 
ate matter. 


OD 


Two gift books, showing the best of 
Harrison Fisher’s pictures, are announced 
for fall publication by Charles Scribner's 
Sons (New York). They are A Girl's 
Life and Other Pictures ($3.50 net; post- 
age extra); and The Little Gift Book 
($1.25 net; postage extra). The former 
is a collection of the artist’s most rep- 
resentative pictures in color, containing 


| the Title Series—a series of progressive 
| incidents in the life of a young American 


girl. The latter volume is a gathering 
together of many of the best known of 
Mr. Fisher’s pictures as well as some 


| which have never before been seen. 


tat 
Rising Dawn, by Harold Begbie (Geo. 


| H. Doran Co., New York, $1.25 net). The 
| romance of young Andrew Mallet—Sir 


Bracy Mallet’s son—and of the girl Phil- 


| ippa goes on during one of the stirring 


| the fourteenth century. 


times in England’s history—the close of 
Noble and squire, 
monk and mountebank, grinning mummer 
and strolling friar, a marvelous pageant, 
pass over London Bridge into the City 
of Great Adventure. 


—trt— 


Happy-Go-Lucky, by Ian Hay (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin Co., Boston, $1.25 net; post- 
age extra). The story of the early life 
of a young Englishman of a peculiar but 
engaging individuality. How he fell in 
love romantically on the top of a ‘bus, 
and the family complications that ensued 
from it, afford a theme which is devel- 
oped with the full realization of its pos- 
sibilities of comedy. 


—s— 


A new novel by Robert Hichens is 
announced by Frederick A. Stokes Co. 
(New York). It is entitled The Way 
of Ambition ($1.35 net; postpaid $1.47). 
(Continued on second page following.) 
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“The Chaldean Story 
of the Flood” 


Dug Up From the Ruins of Ancient Chaldea 
1” YOU KNOW that the ancient Chaldean story of the 








Flood is the same in every detail as Moses’ account in 
Genesis—and that it was written thousands of years be- 
fore his version appeared? Hardly one in a thousand 
even knows of this startling fac. DO YOU? But it is 


one of the many thousand curiously interesting accounts in 


The Library of 
Original Sources 


now for the first time available to the general public. Up to the 
present this remarkable Library has only been suid by subscription, 
but dy taking over the entire unsold edition from the publishers we secured 
it at an absolutely unheard of reduction. Therefore we are able to 
offer the few remaining sets to Current Opinion readers at 


AN EXTRAORDINARY BARGAIN 


Send us the attached coupon at once and we will tell you how to get the Library on easy 
monthly payments, and mail you FREE a book of rare documents showing inscriptions of the 
Ancients. Remember there are only a limited number of sets, so act quickly. Mail the coupon NOW. 


You assume no obligation. No salesman will call. The book is FREE. 
THIS MARVELOUS WORK is revolutionizing modern thought. It’s turning upside down old 


notions and ideas. It gives the authoritative, rock-bottom sources of our knowledge on ALL 
SUBJECTS OF HUMAN INTEREST from the earliest civilization DOWN TO TODAY 
—the inside facts which the average person has never even heard of. 


OVER 100 RESEARCH SPECIALISTS spent 10 years gathering the contents 
of this great work. Ancient and remote and forgotten civilizations in all parts of the 
globe were uncovered, and age-buried hieroglyphics on monuments, tablets, sun- 
baked bricks and palimpsests yielded their secrets; untiring workers ransacked 
the hidden literature of every age, ancient, medizval and modern, to find the original documents 
that shaped the civilizations and influenced the thought and life of the world. Nothing like it 
has ever been attempted or thought of before. You'll be amazed at the wealth of information 
this unique library contains. 


DO YOU KNOW that the old Egyptians, 5000 years B. C., had 
a Bible which they called the “Book of the Dead”?—Do you know 
that the Assyrian sacred literature gives the story of the Creation?—Do you know 
that books and newspapers were printed in Asia thousands of years before print- 
ing was invented by Gutenberg? Did YOU ever read Columbus’ personal log of 
his great voyage—filled with strange happenings and ominous forebodings: 

Do you know that there occurred in Mediaeval England a great Socialistic 
protest—the first of its kind ever known? Do you know by what unique 
process Harvey demonstrated that the blood does not stand still in the 
veins, as everyone then thought? Do you know who Machiavelli was, 

or what world-famous treatise he wrote? 


YOU’LL FIND THEM ALL-—and thousands of a University 














others equally as curious and important—in The Library Research, 
of Original Sources. Every document is in the exact words of the 
original, translated ; every contribution is from the actual eyewitness 
or person who took part; every idea is in the words of the thinker, 
investigator, discoverer or inventor. 

JACK LONDON SAYS: “It is a whole library in itself. I cer- 
tainly never could spare these books from my shelves.” 


10 sumptuous, massive volumes, bound in rich, deep 
red Morocco; full-page illustrations, pure silk head- 
bands, printed in large. clear type on hand-made 
paper, gold tops—a triumph of the bookmaker’s art. 


Dept. D, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Send me the FREE 

book of rare documents 

showing curious inscrip 

tions of the Ancients, and 

tell me of your easy pay- 

ment offer. I assume no obli- 

gation, the book and all vou send 

me is to be FREE, and no sales- 
man is to call 








Admiral Dewey 


The Autobiography of 


George Dewey, 
Admiral of the Navy 


His Active Career Began Under Farragut and Cul- 
minated in the Capture of Manila. The Most 
Important and Interesting American 
Biography in Years. 


Admiral Dewey tells a simple, forthright 
story of his career from Vermont boyhood 
through two wars, to his retirement as one 
of three ever to attain the grade of Ad- 
miral in our navy. His account is, first, a 
graphic narrative of adventure :—he fought 
through the Civil War—was at Mobile and 
New Orleans—and of course through the 
War with Spain. 

Second :—A revelation of a large, brave, 
simple character. 

And third:—An uncovering of the plain 
facts of many obscure but significant events ; 
a first-hand account of important episodes 
of our history. 


Fully illustrated. 


The Panama Gateway 


The Entire Story of the Canal from Conception to 
Completion Told By the Highest Authority 
in a Popular but Exact Manner 


Joseph Bucklin Bishop 


As Secretary to the Isthmian Canal Commission 
Had a Unique Opportunity to Prepare This 
Book Just Published 

The book is divided into five. parts. 
And the first is historical. It begins with 
Columbus, who sought a hidden strait; 
tells how Balboa crossed the isthmus to 
gaze on the Pacific, and carries up to the 
conception of the present canal. 

The second presents the tragedy, that of 
de Lesseps. and is called “The French Ef- 
fort and Failure.” 

The next part deals with the American 
Purchase and Control, and carries to the 
vear 1904; and the last, “The Period of 
Construction, 1904-1915,” tells the story of 
building the great “Bridge of Water.” 


Fully illustrated. $2.50 net; by mail $2.69 


$2.50 net; postage extra 








Charles 
Scribner’s 
Sons 


Fifth Ave. 
at 48th St. 
New York 
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The hero is a young, modest, musical 
genius; the heroine, an ambitious and 
charming English girl, who fights for the 
man’s success. Then comes a clash of 
ambitions which leads to the intense cri- 
sis. The setting is the society of Lon- 
don and New York, and the beautiful 
“Garden of Allah” country. It involves 
an opera warfare in New York that seems 
prophetic of the coming season. 


—Oo— 


A Fool and His Money, by George 
Barr McCutcheon (Dodd, Mead & Co., 
New York, $1.30 net; postpaid $1.42). A 
muscular young American buys a castle 


on the Danube—gray and ancient and full | 
And, among his crumbling | 


of mystery. 
buildings with vaulted, lonely rooms and 
secret passages, he discovers an isolated 
tower wherein is securely locked and hid- 
den away—a beautiful young countess. 


tet 


The Boy Electrician, Practical Plans 
for Electrical Toys and Apparatus, with an 


| Explanation of the Principles of Every- 


day Electricity, by Alfred P. Morgan 
(Lothrop, Lee & Shepard, Boston, $2.00 
net; postpaid $2.25). A book of instruc- 


tion for boys on how to make all kinds | 


of motors, telegraphs, telephones, bat- 


teries, etc, and to do so economically. | 
The author also explains the principles | 


upon which these depend for operation, 
and how the same thing is done in the 
every-day world. 


The Memoirs of Mimosa, edited by 
Anne Elliot (Moffat, Yard & Co., New 
York, $1.25 net; postpaid $1.35). The 
intimate confession of a brilliant yet un- 


| disciplined woman, who resolves “to live 








every moment of her life,’ and succeeds 
in so doing at the cost of much suffering 
to herself and others. Her mixture of 
worldliness, sentiment, fancy and passion 
make a fascinating study of a type some- 
what rare. At her death she bequeathed 
these Memoirs to the woman friend who 
edits them and presents them to the 
world. 


-— 
The Red Colonel, by George Edgar 


(D. Appleton & Co., New York, $1.30 
net; postpaid $1.42). The Red Four, a 


close corporation of society criminals, op- | 


erate extensively in the big centers of 

Europe and America. The story is of 

modern romance and adventure, showing 

what happens when thieves fall out. 
—~K— 

The Romance of Ali, by Eleanor Stu- 
art (Harper & Brothers, New York, $1.25 
net). The story of an English boy whose 
childhood was spent in an Oriental harem. 
Ali, ward of the Sultan of Zanzibar, and 
playmate of the Sultan’s son, learns that 
he is no Arab, but the child of European 
parents. Taken to Europe by a German 
diplomat, Ali, trained in Oriental subtlety, 
plays an important part in international 

(Continued on second page following.) 

































Frank H. Spearman 


Shows Romance and Drama as 

Strong in Modern Industrialism 

as in Mediaeval Knighthood in 
His New Novel, 


Merrilie Dawes 


A Love Story That Develops 
Through the Exciting Incidents 
of Financial War. 


Americans have long felt that a vital 
modern novel would have to fall within 
the great modern arena of industrialism :— 
since that is the field that invites the strong- 
est natures, there must be played the poign- 
ant, human dramas. 

Mr. Spearman, in “Merrilie Dawes,” has 
revealed such a drama in a novel that tin- 
gles with life. It is a love story that turns 
upon a conflict of financial interests which 
ends in a pitched battle in Wall Street. 


Illustrated in colors, $1.35 net; by mail $1.47 


The End of Her 


Honeymoon 


A Mystery of Paris by 


Mrs. Belloc Lowndes 


A Young Englishman, Just Wedded, 
Vanishes from His Hotel and 
Leaves No Trace 


Paris, Sept. 13th, t91-:—John Dampier, 
an English artist, whose distracted wife de- 
clares took rooms with her at the Hotel 
Saint Ange last night, is strangely missing. 
The hotel people declare he never came 
there; that Mrs. Dampier arrived alone. 

She asserts that he brought her to the 
hotel last night—the last of their honey- 
moon,—and that because of the exhibition 
crowds they were forced to take rooms on 
different floors. The French officials deny 
all knowledge of him and profess to think 
her crazy. Such is the theme of Mrs. 
Lowndes’s new novel—a breath-taking mys- 
tery. 


$1.25 net; by mail $1.37 


Charles . Fifth Ave. 
Scribner’s at 48th St. 
Sons New York 
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50 Volumes in All 
Containing 


418 Complete Works 


ode 4900 ED og an Altes ron 
~ a os —- 
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In This Free Book \™ Dr. Eliot Tells 
How He Has Selected Your Reading 


In the famous Harvard Classics, known as Dr. Eliot’s Five-Foot Shelf of Books, Dr. Eliot has 
given every ambitious man and woman the essentials of a liberal education. 

He has selected from all the world’s best literature, just fifty volumes—418 masterpieces by 
300 authors. 

This great library represents the march of human progress as recorded by the foremost authors, 
travelers, scientists, historians and thinkers of the ages. It is a library which will better equip you 
for the battle of life—one that will give you a deeper and truer conception of human nature and 
human affairs than you could get from 10,000 books picked at random. 

In a free 32-page book, Dr. Eliot himself tells the great story of the selection of these books. . 
He tells you why he selected just these books from all the books of the world. He tells why these are 
just the books that the twentieth century man needs to read. 


Dr. Eliot’s Five-Foot Shelf of Books 


The Harvard Classics 
Now Yours at Only a Few Cents a Day 


Having selected your books for you, Dr. Eliot further counsels you in your reading. His reading 
courses, introductions and footnotes make your reading a pleasure—and every minute count. 








Coyyright, 1899 


by Notman, Boston What Dr. Eliot Brings to You easy means. It costs you but one tenth the price of the 


Je Luxe Edition, yet is printed from the same clear-cut type used 


In these books Dr. Eliot brings to your side the greatest of the for the costlier edition. The printing and binding are distinctly 
world’s leaders. You live with them through every age, know their “Collier s,” the result of thirty-eight years’ experience in the mak 
best achievements, travel with them, participate in the glory of their ing of good books by P. F. Collier & Son—and that is the best that 
reat discoveries, hear their splendid lectures, listen to their profound can be said of any book. 

Sa. enjoy their beautiful verses and fine stories. 


That is what Dr. Eliot means when he says “a picture of the 





progress of civilization—the essentials of a liberal education.’ 


76,000 Indexed Topics - 


Do you want to find instantly a certain quotation, or lecture, or 
story, or the name of an author, or refer quickly to any particular 
reading subject? You do not have to rack your brains or consult 
a dozen books. Dr. Eliot has anticipated your needs. Just turn to 
the magnificent index and there you will find 76,000 subjects in- 
dexed for instant reference, a master-key to all literature. 


The Popular Edition, Yours for a Few Cents a Day 


Send for This Free Booklet—No Obligation 


This free 32-page 
book tells you just 
what books Dr. Eliot 
would select if he 
were choosing your 
library for you. 

It gives Dr. Eliot’s 
best thought on what 
the modern man and 
woman should _ read. 


it 


DTT eon ED 


P. F. COLLIER & SON, Inc. 
414 W. 13th St., New York City, N. Y. 


Please send to me by mail, free of charge, 
and without any obligation on my part, the 
32-page book, describing Dr. Eliot’s Five- 
Foot Shelf of Books and Reader's Course. 


It is yours simply for Name 
The Popular Edition places this great efficiency library within the asking. Sign and 
mail attached coupon. Occupation 
P b CO IER & SON | No obligation on your 
I | part. This book solves 
° ° b] nc. your reading prob- Address 
e lems. Send the cou- 
Publishers of Good Books NEW YORK pon now. one 
C.L.O. 
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GREATEST NOVEL 


THE WOMAN THOU 
GAVEST ME 


Being the Story of Mary O'Neill 
Caught on the flood of 


success, now in its third 
large printing, this wonderful 
romance is being read and discussed 
in every community of consequence. 
It is the Book of the Year,—one of 
those rare novels which appeals to 
people in every walk of life. The 
startling revelations of Mary O'Neill 
form a love story for all the world 
and for all time, in which Hall Caine 
has presented a remarkable analysis 
of the modern marriage. It reveals 
the relation of Man to Woman from 
the Cradle to the Grave. 


AT ALL BOOK STORES 


Price, $1.35 Net. 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Postpaid, $1.50 
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diplomacy, and wins the love of the 
daughter of a British ambassador in Ber- 
lin. 

Let 


The Interpretation of Dreams, by Pro- 
fessor Dr. Sigmund Freud, LL.D. (The 
Macmillan Co., New York). Dr. Freud 


believes that dreams are perfect psycho- | 


logical mechanisms and that, when ana- 
lyzed, they expose the most intimate re- 
cesses of personality. The reasons for 
this belief and many interesting illustra- 
tions of experiences which have come 
within the author’s knowledge are taken 
up in this work. 


Kt 


The Weaker Vessel, by E. F. Benson 
(Dodd, Mead & Co., New York, $1.35 
net). A young girl in a country vicarage 
has within her the latent seeds of genius 
and of a noble character. In the course 
of time she escapes from her quiet nest 
into the outside world; and in the course 
of time she marries. Then comes her 
test. The husband, like her, is lovable 
and a genius in his way, but he possesses 
one fatal defect of character—drunken- 
ness, which, in the course of time, warps 
his whole nature. When the inevitable 
catastrophe comes, she meets it with for- 
titude and from the wreck builds up at 


last an enduring happiness. 


—LKt— 


The Bear’s Claws, by G. S. Mason and 
J. N. Hilliard (A. C. McClurg & Co., 


| Chicago, $1.25 net). From a dull posi- 


tion in a New York hotel a young ste- 
nographer is suddenly plunged into the 
midst of Oriental and Russian intrigue, 
sharing with her intrepid and clever en- 


gineer husband in efforts to push a rail- | 


road through the Persian desert in spite 
of the sharp opposition of Russian agents. 


—O6>— 


In the Century Company’s fall list are 
the following books: Murder In Any De- 
gree, a new book of short stories, by 
Owen Johnson; Alexander Irvine’s trib- 
ute to his mother, My Lady of the Chim- 
ney Corner; Bernard Miall’s translation 
of Dr. Legros’ Fabre, Poet of Science, 
and the new book by Jack London, John 
Barleycorn, his own story of his life. 


tt 
The One-Maid Book of Cookery (E. 


P. Dutton & Co., New York) gives clearly | 


those principles of cookery which, once 
mastered, considerably lessen the *difficul- 
ties of the kitchen. Economy of work 
and of material are always kept well in 
view. Hints on planning the housekeep- 
ing, shopping, caring for food, etc., are 
all adapted to the needs of one whose 
duties include the whole of household 
management. It will be especially help- 
ful to the young business woman in her 
kitchenette apartment. 


—trt— 


_ The fifteen best works of fiction pub- 
lished thus far during the present year 


(Continued on second page following.) 
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Expansion 


| Magazine 


| Binder 





The only Magazine 
Binder which grows 
with each new copy 


The Dowst Binder always 
has the neat, compact appear- 
ance of a book, whether it con- 
tains one or a dozen issues. 

The method of operation is 
extremely simple. The inser- 
tion of each new copy is a mat- 
ter of a few moments only. It 
is not necessary to cut or punch 
the magazine in any way. The 
Binder always opens flat; and 
each copy becomes as readily 
available for reference as if it 
formed part of a bound book. 


Keep 
Current 
Opinion 
For 


Reference 





We will send you one of 
these perfect expansion Bind- 
ers, all charges prepaid, on re- 
ceipt of $1.50. Complete for 
12 copies, with binding rods 
and sectional posts. Title of 
magazine stamped in gold on 
the front cover. Send for a 
Binder to-day and keep your 
copies of “Current Opinion” as 
a permanent record of con- 
temporary history. 


Current Literature Publishing Co. 
134 West 29th Street, New York City 
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A Sw 
premely 
Efficient 
Work 

of 
Quick 
Refer- 


ence 


The New Encyclopaedia Britannica 


Published by the Press of the University of Cambridge, England 


is in daily use in 40,000 homes! What is 
the secret of its appeal to young and old? 
Whatare the features which have made this 
‘‘the most successful book of our time’’? 

Not alone the fact that it is the only encyclopaedia 
in any language which has lived for 150 years; not 
alone the fact that it is published by the press of a 
great university; or that its contributors number 
1,500 of the world’s great authorities; and not alone 
the fact that it was produced at a cost of $1,500,000. 

Its success is due to the fact that this completely new 


work answers the every-day needs of every member of the 
home circle—the wants no less of the head of the family 


in search of practical information useful in his business or 
profession, than those of the child eager for an explanation 
of things around him. 

The new Encyclopaedia Britannica is so readable, and so 
convenient to use, that it is read by thousands merely for 
entertainment. 


Its 44,000,000 words are equivalent to the contents of a 
library of 440 ordinary books, a library so diversified as 
never to weary the reader. 

This book, alone of all general reference works, is indexed. 
You do not have to grope about when you seek specific in- 
formation, but get exactly what you want when you want it. 
There are more than 500,000 alphabetical index entries. 

And now in connection with The New ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA, the publishers announce a companion 


volume, 


The Reader’s Guide 


This 443-page book containing 66 courses of occasional reading or systematic study enables the owner of the Britan- 


nica to concentrate his reading along any desired lines. 


It offers a wealth of pleasant reading for many months and many 


years, or a series of practical studies about the world’s industries or about the world’s scientific achievements; and is an 


inexhaustible source of self-help and self-culture. 


A few of the topics on which guidance is given are the following: 


Courses of Reading for the Home 


Readings for Parents Recreations and Vacations 
Food and Health ; Photography 
Treatment of Infantile Motoring 


emperance 


Heredity and Crime 


The Suffrage, etc. 


Courses of Reading to Supplement or 
Take the Place of School or 
University Studies 


Diseases | ravel at Home and For Women 
Home Assistance _ for Abroad _ Accomplishments in Music Anthropology and Eth- 
Children ,__in their Outdoor Games and Ath- Scholarship, Art, The Fine Arts nology ‘ 
School Work, etc. letic Sports Science Te —_ spot ca 
‘ Sore : "e Languages and Writing Chemistry 
Readings for Children Hunting, Fishing Legal Position i deocateee Cw 
Heroes and Heroines of Indoor Games, etc. Domestic Science reece ae 
History Food Preservation and 4, wip + ne Aid ss 
Readings in Natural Questions of the Day Food Values sconomics and Sociology Philosophy and Psychol- 
History | Socialism and its Ten- Costume and Ornament Astronomy ogy, ete. 
Clever Animals dencies Women Famous in His- 
Voyages of Famous Ex- Trusts and Tariffs tory and Literature, . 
plorers Peace and Arbitration and on the Stage Determine for Yourself 
whether you can any longer afford to be 


Courses of Reading Especially Useful to Those 


in Certain Occupations or Preparing for Them 


For and De- 


For Farmers Decorators For Physicia 

For Merchants and Man- signers geons 
ufacturers ‘or Engineers For Lawyers 

For Insurance Men For Printers For Bankers 

For Architects For Journalists and ciers 

For Builders and Con- Authors For Civil Se 
tractors For Teachers For Army O 


For Railroad Men 


THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


For Ministers 


For Naval Officers, etc. 


120 WEST 32d STREET, NEW YORK 


Engaged without this work. We shall be glad to tell 
you about any of the Courses of Reading 


which bear on your own special interests, 


ns and Sur- and tosend you our i60-page Illustrated 
Prospectus, containing specimens of 
a the India paper, the use of which 
and Finan- in this edition was a revolution 
tee Meo in book-making, together with 
fficers many full-page plates and 


text illustrations. 


BRITANNICA 







































Over Four Million Sold 


~ THE AUTHOR'S LATEST SUCCESS 
Harold Bell Wright's 
Book of Human Heart Beats 


Their Yesterdays 


A Tender Story of Life and Love 


Illustrations by Cootes. Cloth, 12mo., $1.30 net. 

Boston Globe—This is the gentle story of the love of 
amananda womanin which the vigor of ‘*That Printer 
of Udell’s,”’ the kindliness of ‘*Tne Shepherd of the 
Hills.” the power of “Dan Matthews” and the grace of 
“Barbara Worth” are all woven into a strain more 
delicate and more beautiful than this great writer has 
ever before penned. 


One Million Edition 


50 Cents Everywhere 
The Book That Thrilled the World 


The Winning of BarbaraWorth 


A Story of Reclamation and Love 
Illustrations by Cootes. Cloth, 12mo. 


Other Novels by Mr. Wright 
The Famous Ozark Life Stories 


The Calling of Dan Matthews 
The Shepherd of the Hills 
That Printer of Udell’s 


Harold Bell Wright’s Next Novel 
‘ The Eyes of the World 


, Announced = publication this fall, has been post- 
poned till next year (1914). 


Mr. Wright’s story of 
The Uncrowned King 


Illustrations by John Rea Neill. 
Cloth, 16mo, 50 cents net. Full leather, $1.00 net. 
The message Harold Bell Wright gave to the world in 
Novel form in “The Calling of Dan Matthews” and then 
-again in Allegory in this story of **The Uncrowned 
-King” is vital to the race. 


Book Catalog Free 


Our mammoth catalog, size 84x5i¢ inches. over 400 
.pages, advertises books of all the publishers at big 
“savings. Write us for it today. Bargains en every 

e. Books on allsubjects. Hundreds of Fine Bindings 
Sor your library. Every book carried in stock. Catalog 
:sent postage prepaid free on request. 


‘The Book Supply Company 
-E. W. Reynolds, Pres. Publishers and Booksellers 
‘231-233 West Monroe Street Chicago 
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Educate Your Child 


at Home 
Under the direction of 


CALVERT SCHOOL, Inc. 
(Established 1897) 

A unique system by means of which 
children from kindergarten to 12 years 
of age may be educated at home by the best 
modern methods and under the guidance and 
supervision ofa school witha national reputa 
tation for training young children. For in- 
fermation write, stating age of child. 






Cirenlar on request. 


Vv. M. HILLYER, A. B, (Harvard), Headmaster, 








Greatest University Home Study 
BECOME 
‘AN 
LL. B. 








Bee COURSE EVER | DEVISE 
Become a Ll f large salary posi- 
can learn law 
mow. Our p.. ¥. E method trains —" at home, inspare 
time, by mail, haga oe at you live. instruction mate- 
rial is written in plain language by world’s greatest legal 
experts w w Professors in bis Universities. = 
bench, ‘ber and co Only method like 
that used in big universities. The tate of Ill. authorizes 
we to < grater on mates Degree of Bachelor of Laws, 
) | Our s uates examinations y state---we 
ach you free ee vat successful Compiste Law Li- 

fahed i if ui tio 


side ta ition, Credit. FREE] 
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Extension University, 


The CALVERT SCHOOL, 3 Chase St., Baltimore, Md. | 
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according to William Stanley Braith- | 
waite, in a critical estimate in the Boston | 
Transcript, are as follows: The Happy 
Warrior, by A. S. M. Hutchinson; The 
Combined Maze, by May Sinclair; Jean 
Christophe: Journey's End, by Romain 
Rolland; Comrade Yetta, by Albert Ed- 
wards; Twixt Land and Sea, by Joseph 
Conrad; Jn Accordance with the Evt- 
dence, by Oliver Onions; Hagar Revelly, 
by Daniel Carson Goodman; Widecombe 
Fair, by Eden Phillpotts; Stella Maris, 
by W. J. Locke; 
sole; V V’s Eyes, by Henry Sydnor Har- 
rison; The Inside of the Cup, by Winston 
Churchill; The Catfish, by Charles Ma- 
riott; The Amateur Gentlemen, by Jef- 
fery Farnol, and The Ghost Ship and 
Other Stories, by Richard Middleton. 


—ter— 


The Lure of the Little Drum, by Mar- 
garet Peterson (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York). The little drum is the sinister 
wedding gift of a native Indian prince, 
who has cast the spell of his evil fasci- 
nation over the heroine. It is “the kind 
that the drummers hold and play on laz- 
ily with sinuous long fingers, while danc- 
ing girls move, beckon and sway in the 
circle of onlookers.” Its throbbing call, 
insistent and alluring, is not hushed, but 
pursues the heroine across the waters and 
insidiously drowns the attentive words 
and heart service of her devoted but in- 
completely loved husband. 


—ee 


Social Evolution, by Dr. T. S. Chapin, 
of Smith College (The Century Co., New 
York): This book presents an elemen- 
tary and readable, but scientific, survey 
of the important facts and principles in- 
volved in the evolution of human nature 
from lower forms of life, and has over 
eighty illustrations from diagrams, maps 
and photographs. 


tt 


The Jews of Today, by Arthur Rup- 
pin. Translated by Margery Bentwich. 
With an introduction by Dr. Joseph Ja- 
cobs (Henry Holt & Co., New York, $1.75 
net). A study of the Jews in their world 
relations, assimilation, numerical strength, 


Salinas Genaeienns tee eoditine tnatines, | orthodoxy and culture, and an appraise- 


ment of their race value as contributors 
to thought, ethics and art. The author 
further describes their assimilation into 
modern European and American life and 
culture, and discusses the desirability and 
possibility of preserving some of their 
distinctive nationality, especially through 
the Zionist movement. 


Simpson, by Elinor Mordaunt (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin Co., Boston, $1.35 net). Simp- 
son is a retired business man in the prime 
of life, who, beneath a rugged exterior, 
possesses a sympathetic heart. Yet, find- 
ing no woman to fill it, he organizes a 
bachelors’ club of congenial spirits and 
leases a fine old English country estate, 
there to live untroubled by feminism in 





Wilsam, by S. C. Nether- | 


| 
| and Physiology of Generation in Man. 








_A Book That Every Married 
Couple Should Own 


“The Science of a New Life” 
By JOHN COWAN, M. D. 


Contains information that is-worth 
hundreds of dollars to any married 
couple or those contemplating mar- 
riage. Endorsed and recommended 
by the leading medical and religious 
critics throughout the United States. 
Unfolds the secrets of a happy mar- 
ried life, which are in many cases 
learned too late. No other book like 

it to be had anywhere at any price. 
Note a few of the chapters, 


Marriage and Its Advantages. Age at Which to Marry. 
The Law of Choice. Love Analyzed. Qualities the Man Should 
Avoidin Choosing. Qualitiesthe Woman Should Avoid in Choosing. 
The Anatomy and Physioiogy of Generation in Woman. The Anatomy 
Amativeness: Its Use and 
Their Desirability. 


PART I. 


Abuse. The Law of Continence. Children: 
The I.aw of Genius, 

PART II. The Conception of a New Life. 
Inter-Uterine Growth. Period of Gestative Induence. Pregnancy: 
Its Signs and Duration. Disorders of Pregnancy. Confinement. 
Management of Mother andChild aiter Delivery. Period of Nursing 
Influence. Diseases peculiar to Women. Diseases peculiar to Men. 


The Physiology of 


| Sterility and Impotence. SUBJECTS ON WHICH MORE MIGHT 


BE SAID. A Happy Married Life. How Secured. 
This book is 844 x6 inches in size, 144 inches thick, and contain 
400 pages with illustrations. Price §3.00 postpaid. Eight-page 


| descriptive circular giving full and complete table of contents sent 


| 9 ROSE STREET 





free to any address. Agents Wanted. 


SPECIAL OFFER 

The regular price of ‘Science of a New Life’’ is $3.00. In order 
to hurriedly introduce this work among the readers of this magazine, 
we will, for a limited time, send one copy only to any address, 
postage prepaid, upon receipt of 82.00. Furthermore, we will 
agree to refund your money if, within 10 days of the receipt of the 
book, you find it is not worth many times what you paid for it. 

Take advantage of this offer to-day, this minute, and you will 
never regret doing so. 


J. S. OGILVIE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
NEW YORK CITY 





Be A Leader 


"eee an sein the master forcee—LEADERSHIP. This 
towering trait is the rea] secret of successful, dominant 
men. I can teach youthe seldom-revealed laws of Thought 
and Action by which you can become a ‘*‘ Master of Men.” 
You will increase your income; develop latent mental 
powers ; become a creative thinker; unfold daring execu- 
tive ability. You will enter the ranks of the FIRST DE- 
GREE LEADERS, 


Join the ‘“‘LEADERSHIP LEAGUE” 


The lessons contain over 2,000 Powerful Principles; it is 
the subtle strategy, the psychological basis, the mind- 
vitalizing skill by which you can get the things you want 
in this life. You will be trained in swinging gigantic 
operations. You will make your mind work for you with 
allits stored might. You will surely. swiftly rise to the 
pop re events in yourcareer. You will tightly grasp, and 

CASHABLY apply, the same identical modes of Thought 





| and Conduct which produce the dazzling successes at which 





the masses marvel. 

F. E. Morrison, a nationally known executive of N. Y. 
City says: ‘Ona single page I found an idea worth 
more than $325.00 to me.” ("t cost half a cent for that 
page.) If you rank between $500-$2°,000 a year, then you 
need this knowledge. Send immediately for full particu- 
lars of ‘*‘ THE LEADERSHIP LEAGUE.” 


A. L. PELTON, Pres., Meriden, Conn. 








THE CONCISE OXFORD 
DICTIONARY 


described by the New York Sun as 
a “miracle of condensed scholarship, 
and the most satisfactory and prac- 
tical work of its kind in the lan- 
guage.” The latest, most scholarly 
and most authoritative dictionary for 
home and office use—an abridgment 
of the monumental Oxford Diction- 
ary now nearing completion. Con- 
tains 1,041 pages; defines over 70,000 
words; bound in exceedingly hand- 
some red, flexible sheep-skin, with 
the title and arms of Oxford Uni- 
versity stamped in gold on the back 
and front cover. An invaluable work 
and an exceedingly handsome book. 
Price, $1.50, express charges prepaid. 


The Current Literature Pub. Co. 


140 West 2oth Street, 
New York City. 


































any form. How first one member of the 
club and then another drops away for 
sentimental reasons until only Simpson is 
left, and then his final capitulation to the 
only woman—all this makes the story. 


ot 


The Reduction of Domestic Flies, by 
Edward H. Ross, M.R.C.S., England, I.R. 
C.P., London (J. B. Lippincott Co., Phila- 
delphia, $1.50). The object of the book 
is to bring to public notice the necessity 
for the reduction of domestic flies in 
cities, towns, villages and rural districts. 
There is a great deal of evidence to show 
that these insects are directly concerned 
in the spread of certain diseases; the book 
is intended to describe the nature of the 
insect known as the house-fly—its life, its 
danger to human beings, and the part it 
plays in causing sickness, death and mis- 
ery; and to show how this pest may be 
best reduced in number, so that its dan- 
gerous influence may be lessened. 


—tKt— 


Parrot & Co., by Harold MacGrath 
(Bobbs-Merrill Co., New York, $1.30 
net). A typical MacGrath, dashing, 
globe-trotting romance, with an Ameri- 
can hero and heroine, a pet parrot, and 
several transplanted servants from the 
far East. 


tt 


Out of the Blue, by R. Gorell Barnes 
(Longmans, Green & Co., New York, 
$1.35 net; postpaid, $1.45). The main 
action takes place on a coral island in the 
Indian Ocean, where James Graham, 
head of a.London firm, and Joan Elliott, 
a young girl, are cast by the whim of fate 
and left to decide for themselves in this 
absolute freedom the difficult problem of 
their relations one to the other. In the 
opening chapters, in the English country 
and in London, Graham’s life is shown, 
and Milly, his pretty and petulant wife, 
introduced. Business then compels him 
to go to Australia, accompanied by Milly 
and Joan, her companion. They are 
wrecked just as Graham and Joan are 
beginning to realize that they are on the 
point of falling in love with each other. 
Milly gets off safely in one of the boats, 
and Graham and Joan finally reach the 
island. How they slowly recognize their 
love, how they face the unusual situation 
then presented, the decision they take 
when they are ultimately rescued and the 
final solution are left to the reader to 
discover. 

Od 

wo Shall Be Born, by Theodore Good- 
ridge Roberts (Cassell & Co., Ltd., New 
York, $1.25). An idle young man goes to 
the Canadian woods, when a false rumor 
reaches him of the faithlessness of the 
girl he loves. She bravely follows him 
to find that he has made good and that 
he loves her still. 


—Oa— 


The Silence of Men, by H. F. Prevost 
Battersby (John Lane Co., New York, 
$1.25 net). In this story, depicting life 
in India, the hero is called upon to de- 
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[know a College Graduate, 
whoisaDunce / 


Elbert Hubbard 


“T know a man who is fifty-five years old. He is a student. He is a 
graduate of three colleges and he carries more letters after his name than I 
care to mention, but this man is neither bright, witty, clever, interesting, 
learned nor profound. HE’S A DUNCE! And the reason is that he can- 
not remember. Without his notes and reference literature he is helpless,” 
writes Elbert Hubbard. 


A Perfect Memory Is The Key To Success 


Thousands of intelligent men and women remain obscure because they cannot 
remember importan* things. The demands of commercial and professional lifeare becom- 
ing so exacting in their details of facts and figures to be remembered, that to succeed or 
even hold your own you simply must possess a good memory. 

For over 20 years | have been training people to STOP FORGETTING—aid- 
ing them to greater business and social suecess—and I have seen enough andlearned enough 
to know positively that the person with a strong, tenacious memory, though he be far behind 
at the beginning of the race for success, advances and soon out-distances his forgetful rival. 

I prove every day that the great secret of business and social success is the ability to in- 
stantly remember experiences and facts. 


Stop Forgetting! 


I Can Show You How 


Easily, quickly, in your spare time, at home by mail. 

oy 10 minutes daily and I will make your mind an 
infallible classified index system from which you can instantly 
select thoughts, experiences, 'facts, figures and arguments, 
I will enable you to concentrate your mind on any one subject muscle, by training. The capacity of the brain is unlimited 
to the exclusion of others—I will enable you to absorb, weigh, The weakest mind instantly becomes interested in and sus- 
reject and classify ideas, names and faces for instant refer- ceptible to my clear, comprehensive method— are aol 
ence—I will enable you to think rapidly on your feet, to difficult exercises to memorize. 


For 20 Years I Have Trained People To Stop Forgetting 


These Notables Endorse My S : i 
; ystem: Manyof the mostintell 
a < byt yy Se ~~ weneeting and have availed Sree me | 
cr x 8 heartily endorsed such nota 
Elbert Hubbard, Prof. David Swing, Dr. son and J... of others. _— 
. Every Woman as Well as Every /Manshould have my course—I 
a her command of a well-stocked and well-selected vocabulary—I wiil enable 
er to adapt herself quickly to the moods of an audience or meet any emergency. 


How To Get Free Copy of “How to Speak In Public” 

If you wish to be able to think on your feet—to meet emer- 

gencies—to express yourself clearly, logically and convincingly 

whether talking to one person or to a thousand, my book *““How 

to Speakin Public” will explain how. Thisis my 1913 De Luxe 

. edition handsomely illustrated, richly bound. Price is $2.00, but 
I will present a copy absolutely FREE to every student. 

1 Let Me Send You a Free Copy “‘How to Remember’* 

Send the coungn at once for your free copy of ‘“‘HOW TO REMEM- 








address an audience without hesitating, with that confident,| 
forceful conviction that wins success. 


My System Is Easy, Infallible 


A good memory is not a gift—it must be acquired like 












Be teases recniom a or ra 
ad  ) The Key to Success—Mail It Today 
sau ee Ses = = = ae 


Prof. Henry Dickson, 
Principal, 














. 
Dickson School Memory, 
975 Auuitcrium Bldg. Chicago NAME........ coors . 
sear Sic; You = send * 
; aio nHOW TO REMEMB RB,” ADDRESS........cccsccceesesssesocsccevccccssesoeees P 4 
enry of your new book "HOW 1 , 
Prince ; — e CITY..ccccccee «STATE Ps 
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S | J D ; LAW ts Easily and Quickly Mastered by the 
AT HOME LANGUAGE-PHONE 
Become an LL.B. “eae 
Orly Law School ofits Kind in America a 
ueehy socew - d res id nt law - pat tw 6 the Rosenthal Method of 
on’ in, gree o 
of Laws—LL. B.—by rom mce. ONLY Practical Linguistry 
law school in U.S. conducting standard resident This is the natural way to learn a foreign language. You hear 
sc and ie J same instruction, by mail. the living voice of a native Professor pronounce each word and 
ONLY law school giving over 450 class-room phrase. He speaks as you desire—slowly or quickly, for 
fectures to its extension students. ONLY law minutes or hours atatime. It is a pleasant. fascinating study 
school giving a full 3-year, University Law no tedious rules or memorizing. It is not expensive—all mem- 
Course, by mail, having an actual f. of over bers of the family can use it. You simply practise during spare 
30 prominent lawyers, (3 of whom are Assistant moments or at convenient times, and in a surprisingly short time 
United States Attorneys) In active ice. you speak, read and understand a new language. 
ONLY law school in existence giving Complete Send for Booklet and Terms for kasy Payment 
oe ; yey ae > + THE LANGUAGE PHONE METHOD 
e guarantee to oT t t, 
prepare our students to Sere ring 954 Putnam Building 2 West 45th Street, New York 
school highly endorsed and recommended by Gov. 
Officials, Business Men, Noted Lawyers and 
Students. Send today for Large Wiustrated 
te 8 J for Business Men, 

















HAMILTON COLLEGE OF LAW, 550 Advertising Bidg., Chicago, til. 


What 15c Will Do 








The little matter of 1Se¢ in stamps will bring you the Path- 
finderfor 13 weeks ontrial. The Pathfinder isanillustrated 
. weekly, published at the Nation's Capital, for the Nation; now 
inits 2ist year ofincreasing success. The paper fills the bill 
| without emptying the purse ;it costs but $1a year. Ifyou want 
| 








The University of Chicago 
HOME 
STUDY 


t 22nd Year 


to keep posted on whatis going onin the world, at the least ex- 
pense oftime or money, thisis your means. If you wanta pa- 
perin your home whichis sincere, reliable, entertaining, whole- 
Ifyou wouldappreciate a pa- 


in addition to resident 
work, offers alsoinstruc- 
tion by correspondence. 


For detailed in- 
formation address 


U. of C.(Div. T)Chicago, II]. ™t<b«!t oa | 


some, the is yours. 
per which puts everything clearly, fairly, briefiy—here itis at 
last. Send only 15c to show that you migh tlike such a paper. 
and we will send the Pathfinder on probation 13 weeks, The 
15c does notrepay us, but we are glad to investin New Friends. 
Or send $1 for full year; money any time if not 
satisfied. Address Pathfinder, Bx A, Washington, D.C. 
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rep hil oe 


Alinement of Life “= 
Ralph Waldo Trine 


Shatters the petty half-truths that befog the fun- 
damentals of the real Christianity, and points 
out the ever-living wisdom of Christ’s teachings. 
It was written specially for you, expressing the 
very ideas you have tried to express. It inspires 
to better living and better thinking. It shows 
what a little wholesome philosophy will do to- 
ward the attainment of true happiness. 


Attractively bound with specially designed end papers, photogravure frontis- 
piece, gilt top; green cloth $1.25 net, leather $2.00 net; postage 10c. extra. 


Mr. Trine’s books (see list below) have helped thousands turn 
failure to success, for they arouse a conscious, vital realization 
of powers heretofore unsuspected. ey show-you how to use 
your mind, how to shape your thoughts to your best advantage. 
They have been translated into more than a dozen languages 
and have had a sale of almost a million copies. 


They make ideal gift books—for the young in pointing the way 
to the healthy mind that builds the healthy body; for the aged 
in restoring self-confidence and creating cheerful optimism to 
brighten declining years. 

THE LIFE BOOKS: In Tune with the Infinite, What All the World’s 
A-Seeking, The Land of Living Men, This Mystical Life of Ours, each cloth 
bound $3.25, leather $2.00. 

THE LIFE BOOKLETS: The Winning of the Best, boards, 
75c. net, leather, $1.25 net; Thoughts I Met on the Highway, 
boards, 75c. net, leather, $1.25 net; Character Building Thought 
Power, boards, 35c. net, leather, $1.00 net; The Greatest Thing 
Ever Known, boards, 35c. net, leather, $1.00 net; Every Living 
Creature, boards, 35c. net, leather, $1.00 net; On the Open 
Road, boards, 50c. net, leather, $1.00 net. Postage on any of the 
LIFE BOOKLETS, 5c. extra. 


Sold by all active and progressive booksellers or by mail direct 
from the publishers. Descriptive circulars on request. 


Remember, Mr. Trine’s message is for you. 


DODGE PUBLISHING COMPANY, ”*New york cry 


















We have a Plan that will Put 


CENIuRy INTERLOCKING 


SECTIONAL 


preserve them in a fitting manner for the younger generation ? 


A SIZE FOR EVERY BOOK 


needs and why they were 
Adopted as Standard by the United States Government 


after delivery, if they fail to give perfect satisfaction. 





New York Office and Showrooms, 1182 Broadway 
We pay the freight to any freight station in the U. 8. 





in Your Home Without Cost to You 


How often have you read a volume at forty that might have had an infiuence on 
your life had ycu read it at twenty. Now that you have such volumes, why uot 


A STYLE FOR EVERY HOME 


The sections are made in different heights to accommodate any size volumes, 
The designs are correct, and the styles sufficiently pronounced to encourage indi- 
vidual selection. Send a postal for free catalog and plan which will show conclu- 
sively why Century Interlocking Sectional Book Cases are best adapted to your 


We guarantee to refund the full amount paid us on any order within sixty days 


CENTURY CABINET CO., Ninth St., Utica, N. Y. 








| development and destiny. 






cide whether o1 not he should remain 
silent and sacrifice himself to protect a 
woman’s honor. 


—OD— 


All the Days of My Life, by Amelia E. 
Barr (D. Appleton & Co., New York, 
$3.00 net). An autobiography revealing 
the well-known novelist’s private, literary, 
and spiritual life. 


—rHeK— 
Pedagogical Anthropology, by Maria 
Montessori (Frederick A. Stokes Co., 


New York). This book, for the intelli- 
gent general reader as well as the spe- 
cialist, gives the foundation of Montes- 
sori’s ideas. Anthropology studies man 
usually with a view to discovering his 
past and origin. Pedagogical Anthro- 
pology, according to Dr. Montessori, 
studies man with a view to his future 
To find out 
the laws of race growth and the laws of 
individual growth, to help each child in 
the natural process of attaining his own 
highest destiny—this must be the founda- 


tion of all sound education, contends 
Montessori. 

—oai— 
The Autobiography of a Working 
Woman, by Adelaide Popp (F. G. 


3rowne & Co., Chicago, $1.25 net). An 


| account of the struggles of a woman 


earning her own livelihood—typical of 
the problems of the average woman 
toiler. 


—OO— 


The New Morality, by Edward Isaac- 
son (Moffat, Yard & Co. New York, 
$1.25 net). An interpretation of present 
social and economic forces and _ten- 
dencies, revealing a possible static condi- 
tion for the human race, due to our 
rapidly-increasing population. 


Tt 


Selected Thoughts From the French, 
by J. Raymond Solly (E. P. Dutton & 
Co., New York, $1.50 net). Citations, 
alphabetically arranged, with English 
translations, from a variety of French 
writers between the 15th and the 2oth 


| centuries, 








The dependent condition of the wife 
under the present marriage-system is the 
theme of Mr. Desmond Coke’s new novel, 
Helena Brett’s Career (E. P. Dutton & 
Co., New York). Brett is a novelist, not 
a big one, but one with a small, cultured 
and particular public, who have given him 
the quite erroneous idea that he is a real 
force in literature. He marries a girl 
much younger than himself who has been 
brought up in the country, entirely out of 
the reach of literary dilettantism and its 
votaries. Consequently she resents being 
expected to live an idle, useless life, with 
practically no object before her save to 
act as a perpetually admiring toy and 
household ornament to her husband. 
The inevitable other man turns up, and 
she finds in him a confidant and eventu- 


(Continued on second page following.) 
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‘*There are Books that are no books,’’ said Charles Lamb, but HERE are 


Books That Are Books—Bargains That Are Bargains 


Ben Franklin Library Association’s Membership Extension Offer to BOOKLOVERS 


HIS Association “picks” for its members best Library editions at least cost—not “cheap” books, 
| but real literature worthily clothed and “cheap at the price.” Their experts watch for sacrifices 
of “Remainders of Choice Editions,”—for valuable sheets (unbound books) sometimes obtained 

far below cost—by settlement of printers’ liens and completed at the Association’s Bindery—for every 

opportunity, in short, of obtaining real books at real bargains. ~The summer “clean-up” of the book 

world enables it to offer now some truly exceptional bargains. From these choice lots the Association 

—to widen its Bookloving Membership—selects and presents a few library necessities at one-third to 
one-half original publication prices. 

THESE BOOKS ARE SENT ON APPROVAL. YOU PAY NOTHING TILL AFTER ACCEPT- 
ANCE. YOU RETURN THEM WITHOUT EXPENSE, WITHOUT QUESTION, IF NOT THOR- 
OUGHLY PLEASED. BUT quantities are limited—and rapidly dwindling—SO pick your set and 
mail coupon AT ONCE. 





“Two Great Lamps of Literature’ “Greatest Writer of Mystery Tales” 


LFINCH’S 
- . THE WORKS OF 


Age of Fable and Age of Chivalry 
8 Enlarged and Ae, A. CONAN DOYLE 
OW MANY of the beautiful mythological tales can Author’s Edition 
’ you remember? How many of the old gods can you 


identify? Can your child relate the story of Proserpine? N the fascinating field of “mystery” and imaginative 


problems, Conan Doyle is the unchallenged leader and 


hen Pease would go gathering daffodils, in spite of 3 ; _ 4a 
warning, and Pluto caught her up carrying her into the lower he is one of the most popular and widely read of living 
regions, Ceres—her mother, goddess of all growing things— authors. His masterly detective stories established a new 


= at i% ca Sn a ey ae school in literature. His “Sherlock Holmes” is a house- 


grass, which had been green the year round, grew sere and 


ellow; leaves a the whole earth slept. It was the first hold word. 
i f th j . ° = y 
is cenate Gee back, won from death by her mother’s This beautiful edition has never before been offered 
love. And the curse of Ceres lifted—the tender grass pushed except to the original subscribers, and then at a higher 
> sues; Sap Same © set — Se Oe eer price. The books delight the eye—the type page is large, 
oP er a Cee 6 Cee ee ee imprint clear, paper especially made for this edition. The 
Back of that beautiful type of education that ranks as illustrations are full page photogravures. We had the 
mental culture—back of the charm that invests any one entire “remainder”—only a few sets now left. 
who really knows books, is the knowledge of mythology Thirteen Volumes 
and the great epics that have rung down the centuries. A Siete te Goets end The The Wale Caseees 
Bulfinch has long been the most popular authority on fable Gian al dhe Mae Scone alt Ke - d Th 
and myth. These volumes—unique in character, beautifully A he ak ae Guiles “Crees i eresko an e 
written, intensely interesting—are searchlights of literature. " Chee MF enn o at Sherlock Hol 
They are constantly useful to the student, invaluable to teacher, a Tt aoe M oner — ° ‘an 
preacher or public speaker, and altogether delightful to every Memoirs ~ Sherlock Holmes. | mn gt aia” "7 
reader. — 1 wie 1 1 ° Rodney Stone. Micah Clark. 
This limited de luxe edition is clearly printed on fine Exploits of Brigadier Gerard. The Hound of the Baskervilles. 
paper and bound in a beautiful three-quarter morocco. The Great Shadow and Uncle Bernoe. 


Pronunciations are indicated, there are liberal poetic quo- 


: : 3 Bound in a handsome Art Buck ; 
tations, and nearly three hundred illustrations. ane Ae Deere 


























Ordinary selling price would be.................. $12.00 Aang original subscribers eee te renee $42.50 
Our Special Price (for the two volumes).......... 5.75 ur Price (on easy terms)..........++..sseeeeeee 28.75 
JANE AUSTEN Macaulay said: “Shake- Subscription Price FAMOUS CHARACTERS History and Biography, Subscription Price 
12 Vols. —66 Color  5P°27¢_has_ neither equal $72.00 OF HISTORY. Abbott. written with the charm 

= our nor second; but among th 20 Vols. Illus. Gray of Romance. Alexander, $60.00 
Illus. De Luxe 34 Mor. those who, in the de- Our Price $29.75 Art Cloth William the Conqueror, Our Price $17.75 
lineation of character, approached nearest the great master, we have Alfred the Great, Mary Queen of Scots, Cheananes, Hernando Cortez, 
no hesitation in placing Jane Austen.” Best edition ever published. Josephine, Queen Elizabeth, Henry IV., Marie Antoinette, Julius 
Only edition containing Letters of Jane and Emma Austen. Sixty- Caesar, Peter the Great, Hannibal, Pyrrhus, Nero, Romulus, Genghis 
six beautiful color plates. De luxe in every particular. Khan, Darius the Great, Xerxes, Cyrus the Great. 
STEVENSON It is impossible to find  §ubscription Price SCIENCE LIsRARY , greed povensity. The Subscription Price 

noveis and tales more in- hae est thought of the great- 

10 Vols. 120 Illus. teresting or of more elu- $30.00 16 Vols.— 1000 Illus. est. minds. _ Darwin’s— $49.50 
Full Flexible Mor. sive charm than those of Our Price $16.50 Half Leather Origin, of Species: De- Our Price $*9.50 
STEVENSON. Set contains the life of Stevenson by Sidney Colvin scent of Man. Huxley s—Science and Education: Man’s Place in 
—Critical Essays by Leslie Stephen, also much material not found in Nature. | Spencer’s—Education: First Principles. Tyndall’s—Sound: 
other editions. Half-tone and photogravure illustrations. Bound in Forms of Water. Haeckel’s—Evolution of Man, “Other Worlds Than 
English paste grain morocco. Ours, The Sun,” “Man and the Glacial Period,” ‘Ancient Life- 


History of Earth.” 





























BALZAC No library is complete Subscription Price SHAKESPEARE An_ excellent moderate §ubscription Price 
18 Vols, Mes. Without Balzac the $70.00 10 Volumes. Illus. Price Shakespeare _ for $27.50 
French Dickens,” the — a * reader and student. Same ” 
De Luxe 3{ Mor. self-styled ‘“‘secretary of Our Price $28.75 Cloth Binding text as the famous Our Price $11.00 
society.” Scholarly “Saintsbury Edition.” Complete and recognized “Booklovers’ Edition” (in 40 volumes). This set includes all critical 
as best. Photogravure illustrations. Large type, new plates, fine comments, glossaries, explanatory notes, special prefaces, topical in- 
paper. Our price for this % morocco set is less than publisher's dex, etc. learly printed on good quality lightweight paper. Illus- 
price for cloth bound sets. trated. Well bound in cloth. . 
——COUPON 
Ben Franklin Library Association, Mark here. Special Price. 








Hale Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Bulfinch $5.75 


Gentlemen :—You may send me in accordance with your special membership offer publications 
marked hereon. If, after examination, I am not pleased with books I will notify you that they | Age of Fable and Age of Chivalry 











may be returned without expense to me. If I decide to keep the books, I will send one dollar | Conan Doyle 28.75 

in ten days from receipt of books and will pay $2.00 per month thereafter on each set purchased, | Austen 29.75 
until the balance of your special price shown hereon is paid. ; Famous Characters 17.7 
“ _|Stevenson 1S 

et ee j Science Library aise 19.50) 
| Balzac 28.7 





~~ | Shakespeare 11. 


























Moderate Prices. 
Social Etiquette 
LYCETT, 317 





Invitations, Announcements 


Visiting Cards and Stamped Stationery. 
Correct Styles from an Elegant Shop at 
s les upon request. Our New Book, 
» $1—tree with every order. a 

NORTH CHARLES ST., BALTIMORE, MD. 























Don’t Grope 
for Words 


Give Grenville Kleiser (former 
Yale Instructor) 15 minutes 
daily and 


He Will Give 
You a Mastery 
of Words 


There are ne old-fashioned weari- 
some rules of grammar to memorize. 
By an entirely new plan you absorb 
and immediately apply the fruits of 
years of teaching experience which 
are comprest into twenty intimate 
home lessons. 

If you will devote 15 minutes daily 
to this original Course you will 
quickly and surely learn to 


‘Enlarge Your Stock of 
Words— 

Use the Right Word in 
the Right Place— 
Write Tactful, Forceful 
Letters, Advertise- 
ments, Stories, Ser- 
mons, Treatises, etc.— 
Become an Engaging Con- 

versationalist — 
Enter Good Society— ‘ 
a Man of Culture, 
Power, and Influence 


in Your Community. 
JOHN BURROUGHS, famous 


Naturalist and Writer: “I see valu- 
able and helpful hints in these les- 
sons. Any young man or woman 
who has an_ undeveloped literary 
talent ought to profit greatly by this 
Course.” 

It matters not what you are doing 
in the world, a knowledge of good 
English is absolutely necessary if 
you would achieve the biggest suc- 
cess. ‘“‘Good English is good busi- 
ness’—-and it will pay you better 
than any other accomplishment. 
Let us send you by mail full par- 
ticulars of this great Course. Do- 
ing so does not obligate you in any 
way, therefore please 
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ally an ally in her suddenly conceived 
idea of shaping a career for herself. 


—Oa>— 


The Century Company (New York) 
reports new printings of Bertha Runkle’s 
tale of romance and adventure, The Scar- 
let Rider; of Edmund C. Bentley’s mys- 
tery tale, The Woman in Black; and the 
thirty-second large edition of Kipling’s 
Jungle Book. A new edition of the Jungle 
Book is to be issued this fall in a rich 
binding of green and gold, with sixteen 
illustrations in full color by the English 
artists Maurice and Edward Detmold. 


—Tae 
Making the Farm Pay, by C. C. Bows- 
field (Forbes & Co., Chicago, $1.00 net). 
Suggestions on making the farm attract- 
ive and on getting the biggest returns 
from the soil. 


OR 


The End of Her Honeymoon, by Mrs. 
Belloc Lowndes (Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York, $1.25 net). A mystery story 
of the Exposition year in Paris. A young 
couple on their honeymoon arrive late in 
Paris and go to a little old hotel, so 
crowded that at first they are refused 
admittance. Finally they are given two 
separate rooms in far distant parts of the 
house. The next morning the husband 
has disappeared and the hotel people deny 
ever having seen any such person. The 
search for him, the romance that develops 
around the mystery and the solution form 
an interesting and thrilling tale. 


nes 


The Everyman Encyclopaedia, edited by 
Andrew Boyle (E. P. Dutton & Co., New 
York). This work is to be issued in 
twelve volumes, and Volumes I and II 
are ready. These are included in the 
“Everyman’s Library” series. Price per 
volume is 35 cents. 


—o— 


A Table for Two, by Eldene Davis 
(Forbes & Co., Chicago, $1.00 net). Rec- 
ipes of good things to eat given in quan- 
tities for two persons. 


—Oxt— 


An Economic Interpretation of the Con- 
stitution of the United States, by Charles 
A. Beard (The Macmillan Co., New York, 
$2.25 net; postpaid $2.40). This is said 
to be the first attempt to apply the theory 
of the economic interpretation of history 
to the formation and adoption of the 
Constitution of the United States. The 
more important portions of the work are 
based upon manuscript materials which 
have not been used before in the study 
of the Constitution and have been un- 
noticed by all the scholars who have dealt 
with this subject. The records of the 
Treasury Department at Washington have 
been used for the first time in connection 





with a study of the formation of the | 


Constitution, and Professor Beard has 
drawn considerable from other little- 
known records, printed and unprinted, 


which throw light upon the economic con- 
ditions of the United States between 1783- 
1787. 
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- Shear Nonsense = 
———S 


This story comes all the way 
Texas and is still good. 
Congressman Henry, 
a dinner in Waco, as a gentle suggestion 
to the (other) speakers to their 
speeches short: 














from 
It was told by 


cut 


NEEDLESS PROLINXITY. 


“Gentlemen,” said Congressman Henry, 
“let me tell you a story. A man was 
lurching home very late the other even- 
ing, much the worse for a bachelor’s sup- 
per or something of that sort. He came 
to a clock tower, and paused and looked 
up at the illuminated dial to see the time. 
As he did so, the clock slowly began to 
strike. One—two—three—four—the ine- 
briate listened, counting the strokes care- 
fully, and when, at last, twelve sounded, 





when toastmaster at | 


he said, as he prepared to stagger on | 


again: 
“Durn you—hic—why 
have said that all at once?” 


couldn't you 


When the new tariff goes into effect, we | 


ought, according to the views of the 
standpatters, to have a fine new crop of 
tramp stories. Until then this is the best 
we can find (in Lippincott’s) : 


NO NEED OF SECRECY. 

Last summer a Connecticut farmer was 
approached by a tramp who asked for 
something to eat and a night’s lodging. 
It was pretty well toward evening, and 
the work was all done, so the farmer 
gave the tramp his supper and sent him 
to the barn to sleep, agreeing that he was 
to call him the next morning in time to 
work out his “keep.” 

About half-past three in the morning, 
the farmer routed out the tramp. 

“What’s all this, boss?” said the hobo, 
rubbing his eyes. 

“Time to get up and work.” 

“What doing?” 

“We're going to reap?” 

“Reap what?” 


“Oats.” 
“Are they wild oats, boss?” 
“No, of course not. Why?” 


“Well, if they ain’t wild oats, why do 
you have to sneak up on ’em like this in 
the dark?” 


George Arliss, the actor, tells the fol- 
lowing pretty tale of a member of the 
Metropolitan Club of New York: 


IS HE STILL A BACHELOR, 
WE WONDER. 

“This friend of mine,” says Mr. Arliss, 
“a gay old bachelor, was in the habit of 
going to a certain charming young 
manicure who is in one of the large 
hotels, and one day, as she _ finished 
operations, she said to him: 

“‘T am getting some testimonials from 
my regular customers. Do you mind giv- 
ing me one?” 

“The bachelor procured a card from his 
pocket, and after a moment's thought 
wrote upon it and handed the card to 


the young woman. 

“Upon the card he had written the fol- 
lowing: 

“*There’s a divinity that shapes our 
ends.’”’ 
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The Ladies’ Home Journal goes back 
to the days of old to revive two excel- 
lent stories of two illustrious men—one a 
dramatist and the other an actor: 


WHY JOE JEFFERSON WAS 
AWAKENED. 

Joe Jefferson once played a one-night 
engagement as “Rip Van Winkle” in a 
small Indiana town. In the hotel at which 
he stopped was an Irish porter, who, from 
the serious interest he took in the house, 
might have been the proprietor. At six 
o'clock the next morning Mr. Jefferson 
was awakened by a violent thumping on 
his door. He had left no “call” order. 
but his sleep was spoiled, so he arose and 
soon appeared before the clerk, indig- 
nantly demanding to know why he had 
been called. 

The Irishman was summoned. “Mike, 
there was no call for Mr. Jefferson,” said 
the clerk. “Why did you disturb him?” 

Taking the clerk by the coat the Hi- 
bernian led him to one side and said, in 
a whisper: “He were shnoring loike a 
horse, sor, and Oi’d heerd the b’ys say 
as how he were onct afther shlaping for 
twinty years, so Oi sez to mesilf: ‘Moike, 
it’s a cooming on to him ag’in, and it’s 
yer duty to git him right out o’ yer 
house.’ ” 


AND THE OWNER SAID— 


Richard Brinsley Sheridan was one day 
coming back from shooting, with an empty 
bag. He did not like to go home with- 
out one bird, and seeing a number of 
ducks in a pond, and a farmer leaning on 
a rail watching them, Sheridan said: 

“What will you take for a shot at the 
ducks ?” 

“Oh,” said the stranger, “about half a 
sovereign.” 

“Done!” said Sheridan, and paying the 
man, he fired into the middle of the flock, 
killing a dozen ducks. 

“T am afraid you made a bad bargain,” 
he said. 

“Well, I don’t know,” replied the man; 
“they weren’t my ducks.” 


Here’s another story about Joe Jeffer- 
son, taken from Lippincott’s. The joke 
is double-barrelled. It hits John Drew 
at least as hard as it hits Jefferson: 


JOE JEFFERSON’S LITTLE SPEECH. 


Joseph Jefferson and Wilton Lackaye 
were in the same company one season. 
It was the custom of Mr. Jefferson to re- 
spond to curtain calls and make a speech 
to the audience. He enjoyed it, and the 
audience enjoyed it also. Mr. Lackaye, 
however, always contended that an actor 
should not step out of his part in this 
manner. 

One night after Mr. Jefferson had made 
his speech and was going to his dressing- 
room, he met Lackaye. 

“Well, Wilton,” said Jefferson, “how 
did I do to-night?” 

“Oh,” replied Lackaye, “the same old 
story. You went out before the audience 
and made the usual blunder.” 

“Blunder !” exclaimed Jefferson. “What 
did I do or say that you could call a 
blunder ?” 

“Why,” said Lackaye, “you said, ‘As I 
look into your faces, I feel that I should 
like to shake hands with each and every 
one.’ ” 

“Well, what’s wrong with that?” asked 
Jefferson. 
“It's perfectly absurd,” retorted Lack- 














“The only face that I ever saw that 
is John 


aye. 
you could shake hands with 
Drew’s.” 


Logic is a wonderful thing, and chil- 
dren are wonderful logicians. We give 


below a couple of anecdotes which show | 


the logical mind at work in a perfectly 
jogical way, the only trouble being in each 
case that it deduces its conclusion from 
insufficient knowledge: 


MARIE’S EXPLANATION. 

Two Washington youngsters were visit- 
ing their father’s country place in Vir- 
ginia, when one of them observed: 

“Marie, I don’t see how cows can eat 
grass. Do you?” 

Marie gave the question appropriate 
consideration, and then replied: 





“I suppose it’s like this: When the cows | 
are young, the mother cow keeps saying | 


to her children, ‘If you don’t eat grass 
, , ° ” 
you sha’n’t have any pie.’ 


A DISCIPLE OF FLETCHER. 


Little Anna received three dolls among 
her Christmas gifts. Her abundant sup- 
ply caused her to become slightly careless, 
and one day the arm came off of one, ex- 
posing the sawdust stuffing. 

“Well, you dear, obedient dolly!” she 
exclaimed. “I knew I had told you to 
chew your food fine, but I didn’t think 
you would chew it so fine as that.” 


What with eugenics and suffragets and 
the rising price of divorces, and other 
things, matrimony is becoming a very 
serious matter; but out of it still comes 
ap occasional gleam of humor. The first 
of the two following gleams is from 
Harper’s Weekly, the other from London 
Titbits: 


DIDN’T SEE THE OUTRAGE. 
Wife: “It says here that you can get 


a wife in Samoa for three dollars. Isn’t 
that outrageous ?” 
The Weaker Vessel: “Oh, I don’t 
know. A good wife’s worth that.” 
NO REASON FOR THANKS. 
Clergyman (indignantly): “You say 


you haven’t anything to be thankful for? 
Why, look at your neighbor Hayes; he 
has just lost his wife by influenza.” 

Burke: “But that don’t do me any 
good; I ain’t Hayes.” 


What a deal of trouble comes about 
because so many English words are made 
to do double work, one word expressing 
various meanings! For instance (from 
Harper's Magazine) : 


MISUNDERSTOOD. 


Mrs. Browning had a new servant-girl 
named Agnes. 

“Agnes,” said the mistress, “did you put 
the clothes in soak?” 

“Oi did not,” answered the girl; “did 
you want me to, mum?” 

“Why, certainly,” was the reply. 

“Very well, mum,” said Agnes. 

About two hours later, Agnes presented 
herself to her mistress. 

“Oi hev put thim clothes in soak, mum,” 
she said, “but the parrot-nose av a pawn- 
broker wud give me only chew dollars on 
the whole outfit. Here be th’ money, mum, 
an’ it’s sorry Oi am that ye bees so harrud 
up.” 
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Winston’s Cumulative Encyclopedia has 
been adopted by the Boston, Mass., and 
other city schools. It is highly recom- 
mended by leading Educators, and Busi- 
ness and Professional Men everywhere. 

In this age no man—no matter how re- 
tentive his memory may be—can keep in 
mind more than a small fraction of the 
things desirable to know. It is for this 
reason that an encyclopedia is necessary— 
a work that is definitely classified, and that 
enables one to obtain information at a mo- 
ment’s notice. The day of the old-fash- 
ioned encyclopedia is past, for such 
works quickly become out of date, and 
therefore fail to give the information that 
is wanted. Winston’s Cumulative En- 
cyclopedia remains just as new and up 
to date as the day it is printed. It has 
been specially prepared for the busy, prac- 
tical man—for the man or woman who is 
ambitious—and for school children who re- 
quire supplemental aid in their studies. 
SCHOOLS, TEACHERS AND BUSINESS 
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THIS WORK AND OUR SPECIAL OF- 
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Winston’s Cumulative Encyclopedia 
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Subjects. Its editor-in-chief, Charles 
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other work of the kind at any price. 


WHAT IS MEANT BY 
“Cumulative” 


“Cumulative” means increasing by 
successive additions. By this new 
Patented System Winston’s Cumulative 
Encyclopedia is kept constantly up to 
date by means of new material in- 
serted in its proper place in the printed 
books, without loosening the printed 
Pages or affecting the binding or shape 
of the books. Always records the lat- 
est information on every important 
topic. 
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purpose of quickly placing the work in 
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recommend it to others. It is only 
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70,000 words; bound in exceed- 
ingly handsome red, flexible 
sheep-skin, with the title and 
arms of Oxford University stamp- 
ed in gold on the back and front 
cover. An invaluable work and 
an exceedingly handsome book. 
Price, $1.50, express charges pre- 
paid. 


The Current Literature Pub. Co. 


140 West 20th Street, 
New York City. 

















Cubist art is undoubtedly immortal. 
The jokesmiths are not likely to let it 
die. The following Cubist effort is from 
Life, and the poem that comes after is 
from The Independent: 

A TRAGEDY CUBISTICALLY EX- 
PRESSED. 
Why should the Cubists have the art 


field all to themselves? Why not do the 
same thing in literature? 


Bang Pst Catamaran Soup Explosion 
Cut up daisies elephants 

Bungy de Bung Mieau Softly Softly 
Translucent beams falling aslant 

Hoop Pistache ashes Bang Bang Bang 


HANGING OF THE CUBISTS. 
By Epwin W. Goopwin. 


“What are the Cubists painting for?” said 


Critics-on-Parade, 


“Can’t make it out, can’t make it out,” the 
Art Reporter said. 
“What makes you look so white, so 


white?” said Critics-on-Parade. 
“I’m dreading what I’ve got to watch,” 
the Art Reporter said: 
For they're hanging of the Cubists, you 
can see the colors gay, 
Green pyramids and yellow squares, 
they're hanging them to-day, 
| ‘*Twould make you burst your buttons 
| off, the things the people say. 
And they’re hanging of the Cubists in 
the morning. 





“What makes the rear rank breathe so 
hard,” said Critics-on-Parade. 
“He thinks they’re sold! He thinks they’re 


| 

| sold,” the Art Reporter said. 

| “What made that front-rank man fall 
| down?” said Critics-on-Parade. 

| “That purple sun, that purple sun,” the 
| Art Reporter said. 

| They are hanging of the Cubists, and 


the crowds are marching round, 
They've halted by what seems to be a 
Brainstorm done in brown; 
And they'll swear in half a minute that 
they’ve hung it upside down. 
Oh, they’re hanging of the Cubists in 
the morning! 


“What’s that so black against the sun?” 
said Critics-on-Parade. 
“They say it is a flight of stairs,” 
Reporter said. 
“What’s all that wreckage overhead?” 
said Critics-on-Parade, 
“A ‘cubic’ nude is passing down,” 
Art Reporter said. 
For they’ve finished with the Cubists, 
you can feel your hair’s turned gray, 
The visitors are in column, and they’re 
marching them away, 

Ho! the nervous ones are shaking, and 
they'll want their beer to-day, 
After viewing of the Cubists in the 

morning! 


the Art 


the 





The lady told about in the following 
(Harper's) was bound she should not 
be embarrassed in the hereafter for want 
of linguistic knowledge: 


| NO ANTI-SEMITISM IN HEAVEN. 


| <A fine old Boston gentlewoman, brought 
up in all the most strict traditions of its 

| bluest circles, announced to a friend one 
day that she had begun the study of 
Hebrew. As the student was close upon 
fourscore, the statement produced some 
surprize. 

| “Why, Miss Blank,” the friend asked, 
“what good in this world will Hebrew do 

who has a wit still nimble 

replied with demure 


uP?” 
The old lady, 
despite her years, 
swiftness : 

“It may not do me much good in this 
world; but when I get to heaven and 
meet my Maker, I should like to be able 
to address Him in His own language.” 


TENDER-HEARTED. 


“Why does Miss Screecher. close her 
eyes when she sings?” 

“Perhaps she has a tender heart.” 

“T don’t quite understand.” 

“Maybe she can’t bear to see how we 
suffer.” 
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NEWS 


The notices of books in this Department are designed not as critical reviews, but as brief descrip- 


tive notices for:the information of book buyers. 


Any book reviewed in our columns will be for- 


warded on receipt of the publisher’s price. Orders may be sent direct to the publishers or to the 


Current Literature Publishing Co. 


The Lost Mameluke, by David M. Bed- 
doe (E. P. Dutton & Co., New York, 
$1.35 net; postpaid $1.47). The adven- 
tures of an Englishman in Egypt form 
the theme of this tale of the closing years 
of that strange period during which a 
band of slaves ruled Egypt with a splen- 
dor not surpassed .even by that of Ha- 


roun-al-Raschid in his golden prime. For 
five hundred years a stream of kidnapped 
youths flowed into Egypt, were trained to 
arms and mameluke ways, and the best of 
them admitted to that aristocratic order 
for which an aspirant’s most essential 
qualification was that he should once have 
been a slave—mamlook, possessed. 









¢ , 5,880 metres high in 
ey his monoplane. 


How does this compare 
with Hoxsey’s 
American 














Going 30 nautical miles anhour. How 
fast is this in land miles ? 


How do they vulcanize rubber ? 
Why is the sea always in motion? 
Why does milk turn into butter ? 


Can you answer these simple questions—and 
the hundred and one others that arise every day, 


Winston’s Cumulative 
Encyclopedia 


is indispensable for your office, for your home, 
and for your children in school 

d ding educators, and business and profes- 
sional men everywhere, use it in preferepce to 
the old-fashioned encyclopedias which cost so 
much more money. 

Winston’s Cumulative Encyclopedia has been 
adopted by the Boston, Mass., and other leading 
schools, because it is always as new and up to 
date as the day it was printed. 

Prepared especially for easy reference, its 
typography and its clear, concise statements 
make this encyclopedia a wonderful aid to 
children in school, and a practical work of refer- 
ence for the busy man or woman. 


‘*Up-to-Date’”’ Facts Free 


__ Send attached coupon at once for this unique, 
illustrated book and our Special Introductory 
Offer on Winston's Cumulative Encyclopedia. 
Remember that only a limited number of sets 
will be sold on these special terms, so act quickly. 
Mail this coupon now. You assume no obliga- 
tion. The book is FREE. . 








10 vols. 5,600 pages. 40,000 subjects. 2,750 
illustrations, colored plates and maps. 
Sg the whole range of human knowl- 

ge. 








BY TORS 
CUMULATIVE 
Che uptodate 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 


An entirely new work on which the United States 
Government has issued three patents. 


Complete, compact, authen- 
tic—it gives a// the latest facts 


on any important subject. 


Made for Americans, it gives special 
attention to American subjects. Its Editor- 
in-Chief, Charles Morris, has had longer 
experience and greater success in editing 
works of this kind than any other living 
American. 


Kept Constantly Up to Date 


While other encyclopedias, costing 
about three times as much, start to grow 
old and unreliable the day they are pub- 
lished, ‘Winston’s Cumulative Encyclo- 
pedia gains every year in value and 
reliability. 

Without loosening a single printed page, 
without affecting the binding or shape of 
the book, our simple patented method of 
adding new material assures you the latest 
information on every important topic. 











China is now a republic—though the encyclopedia in 
your home probably calls it a monarchy. Winston's 
Cumulative Encyclopedia always’ records the very 
newest developments in the world’s progress. 


Why Pay $50.00 or $100.00 for an 
Old-Fashioned Encyclopedia 


when for a small fraction of that amount 
you can get an encyclopedia that is always 
up to date. 

A Special Offer and easy terms are 
being made now to quickly put Winston’s 
Cumulative Encyclopedia in the hands of 
people who will learn its great value by 
use, and who will recommend it. The 
offer is open only for a limited time, and 
is mailed only in a direct letter to those 
who send this coupon at once. 


John C, Winston Co. Philadelphia 
Largest American Book and Bible Publishers 








The Quest of the Dream, by Edna 
Kingsley Wallace (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York). A story involving love and 
art and the destiny of two beings, a 
painter and a woman composer. It con- 
tains the communions of a girl with her 
ideal and not a few experiences with the 
actual, ultimately lifted into the realm of 
the ideal. There are suspense and heart- 
ache and an apparently irremediable mis- 
understanding between the two chief 
characters of love’s drama, but in the end 
love triumphs over all. 


Ory 


Something new in reading for children 
will be found in Glooscap, the Great Chief 
and Other Stories, by Mrs. G, E. Par- 
tridge (Sturgis & Walton Co., New York). 
It contains stories, myths, and legends of 
the American Indians, which deal largely 
with their hero, the great Glooscap, and 
with that imp of mischief, the Badger. 
The wide range of motif, the play of sen- 
timent, the knowledge of wood-lore dis- 
played in these tales, will captivate young 
people. 

—t— 


El Dorado: A Scarlet Pimpernel Ro- 
mance, by Baroness Orcezy (George H. 
Doran Co., New York, $1.35 net). A 
fast-moving story, containing the latest 
adventures of The Scarlet Pimpernel— 
the immortal character created by Baron- 


ess Orczy. The scene is laid during the 


Reign of Terror. The Scarlet Pimpernel 
moves through the pages a fascinating 
and bewildering figure, lighting up the 
horrible shadows of the guillotine with 
the brightness of romance. 


it 


Lawrence Weaver, architectural writer, 
shows in his Country Life Book of Cot- 
tages (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York), how you can build for not more 
than $3,000. “The buildings illustrated in 
this volume are truly cottages and none 
of a greater cost than $3,000. Considera- 
tion has been given to cottages of all 
types—for the rural laborer, the estate 
servant, the small holder, the clerk who 
lives outside of town, the ‘week-enders,’ 
eand those of limited means who want a 
permanent home.” 


tt 


A Vagabond in New York, by Oliver 
Maddox Hueffer (John Lane Co., New 
York). An educated Englishman, strand- 
ed penniless in New York, was compelled 
to accept any sort of job to keep from 
starving. He is “sacked” by a newspaper 
because he insists on writing “he has a 
capital opinion of himself” instead of “he 
is some boob.” He becomes a stoker and 
is treated like a prince. Returning to 
journalism he gets a job as elevator boy, 
and as everyone in the office seems to be 
an editor, he becomes “elevator editor.” 
His comparisons are shrewd, fair, and 
often humorous. 


—OO— 


The Egotistical I, by Ellen W. Tomp- 
kins (E. P. Dutton & Co., New York). 
The wise and witty reflections of a de- 
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King Sennacherib 


OF ASSYRIA, 2600 years ago, inscribed, on sun-baked bricks, 
his own story of his great siege of Jerusalem, mentioned in the 
Bible. This curious and ancient record tells also how Senna- 
cherib “made Nineveh splendid,” how he constructed irrigation 
systems and city water-works. But Sennacherib is only one of 
the thousands of world leaders, thinkers, inventors, and discoy- 
erers who tell in their own words of their marvellous achieve- 
ments and experiences in the great work— 


The Library of 
Original Sources 


In this wonderful library Tacitus, for example, tells how he saw the Christians burned before Nero, Plato tells how he 
watched Socrates drink the death-cup of hemlock, Galileo describes his emotions when looking at the stars through the first 
crude telescope, and in the same way thousands of others give the inside facts about themselves and the great events they 
witnessed and took. part in—facts which the ordinary history never even mentions. Every account is in the exact language 
(translated) of the original manuscript, papyrus, clay tablet or inscribed cylinder; every contribution is from an actual eye- 


witness or participant. 
An Extraordinary Bargain! 


. 
By taking over the entire unsold edition from the original publishers we secured it at an unheard-of reduction. 
We offer the remaining sets to Current Opinion readers AT LESS THAN HALF of the original price because we 
sell through the mails only. Note that the attached coupon specifies that NO SALESMAN WILL CALL—no agent’s 
commission to pay. Send the attached coupon AT ONCE and we will mail FREE a book of rare documents and 
curious inscriptions and tell of our low price offer ON EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS. Mail the coupon NOW. 
You assume no obligation. No salesman will call. The book is FREE. 


THIS MARVELOUS WORK is revolutionizing modern thought. It’s turning upside 
down old notions and ideas. It gives the authoritative, rock-bottom sources of our knowledge 
on ALL SUBJECTS OF HUMAN INTEREST from the earliest civilization DOWN TO 
TO-DAY. ‘ 


OVER 100 RESEARCH SPECIALISTS spent 10 years gathering the contents 
of this great work. Ancient and remote and forgotten civilizations in all parts of the 
globe were uncovered, and age-buried hieroglyphics on monuments, tablets, sun- 
baked bricks and palimpsests yielded their secrets; untiring workers ransacked 
the hidden literature of every age, ancient, medieval and mrodern, to find the “original documents” 
that shaped the civilizations and influenced the thought and life of the world. Nothing like it 
has ever been attempted or thought of before. You'll be amazed at the wealth of information 
this unique library contains. ° 


DO YOU KNOW that the old Egyptians, 5000 years B. C., had 
a Bible which they called the “Book of the Dead”?—Do you know 
that the Assyrian sacred literature gives the story of the Creation? 
—Do you know that books and newspapers were printed in Asia 
thousands of years before printing was invented by Gutenberg? 
Did YOU ever read Columbus’ personal log of his great voy- 
age—filled with strange happenings and ominous forebod- 
ings? Do you know that there occurred in Mediaeval 
England a great Socialistic protest—the first of its kind 
ever known? Do you know by what unique process Harvey demon- 
strated that the blood does not stand still in the veins, as everyone 


then thought? Do you know who Macchiavelli was, or what world- 
famous treatise he wrote? 


YOULL FIND THEM ALL—and thousands of 
others equally as curious and important—in the Library 
of Original Sources. 10 sumptuous, massive volumes, 
bound in rich, deep red morocco; full-page illustrations, 
pure silk head-bands, printed in large clear type on hand- 
made paper, gold tops—a triumph of the bookmaker’s art. 

































































University 

Research, 
Dept. D, 

Milwaukee, Wis. 


Send me the FREE 
book of rare documents 
showing curious inscrip- 
tions of the Ancients, and 
tell me of your easy pay- 
ment offer. I assume no obli- 
gation, the book and all you send 
me is to be FREE, and no sales- 
man is to call. 
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e Youth's Companion 


Enlarged, improved, and better than ever for every member of the family. 
Fifty-two times a year, not twelve, it brings the best of American life in 
fiction, fact and comment. 


Eight Great Serials and 250 Other Stories 


The stories in The Companion provide entertainment with something worth 

knowing. They introduce strange people, or take one among new and 

interesting scenes, or deal with unfamiliar industries, or picture fine traits 
of character. 


A year of The Youth’s Companion will do much for your family. 


NEW SUBSCRIPTION OFFER 


EVERY NEW SUBSCRIBER who cuts out this slip or mentions this publi- 

cation and sends it at once with $2.00 will receive 

1. All the issues of The Youth’s Companion for the re- 
maining weeks of 1913, including the Thanksgiv- 
ing, Christmas and New Year’s Double Numbers. 


2. The Companion Practical Home Calendar for 1914. 


3. The fifty-two weekly issues of The Youth’s Com- 
panion for 1914. rp 25 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Send to-day for Sample Copies 
| and Prospectus 
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SEXUAL 


Now I Lay Me 
KNOWLEDGE bere 
“Twilight Madon- 
(Illustrated; 320 pages; only $1.00) Poe lene WS. 
Is Different From All Other Sex Books; cia 
Tells All About Sex Matters; what cox Smith. One of 


young men and women and all others the new pictures in 


Sie 
| Copley 
erints 


Could anything 
be lovelier for a 
gift to a mother 
or a child? 


These Prints have for nearly twenty years been recognized 
by artists themselves as the best of art reproduction. Per- 
manent as well as beautiful in quality. Unsurpassed for 
framing for one’s home and for gifts. Fifty cents to 850.00. 
At art stores or sent on approval. 


need to w; what parents and teach- 
ers should tell” children ; tells husbands 
they don’t know; tells young 
wives how to prepare for motherhood. 
‘ | see Book All Pisin Truths of Bex Life according to 

eed to Read the latest researches of Medical Science, 
in rel ation to Eugenics and Happiness in Marriage. Laws of Sex 
and Eugenics fullyexplained. Plain Sex Facts hitherto misunderstood. 
Sexual Truths in 


eb. —yet hly Scientific. 
By Winfield Scott Hall, Ph. D., M.D. (Leipzig), Head of Physiology, 
Department of Northwestern University Medical School; Author, 
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Picture Catalogue sent for 26 cents (stamps accepted). 
Contains 400 illustrations—practically a Handbook of Amer- 
= Art. This cost deducted from a purchase of the Prints. 

iy portraits done on private order from daguerreo- 
oon tintypes, old photographs, ete. Copyright by 


CURTIS & CAMERON 6) 0cci2cices BOSTON 


Opp. Public Library 


Lecturer, Scientist, Medical Man of Highest Standing ; Leading 
“BEX GE” and “EUGENICS” in olume. 
rosy rp postage 10c extra; mailed under plain wrapper. 
16th and Chestnut Streets, Dept. W-110, Philadel: 
complete your high school work 
at home wy our simplified corre- 
meet oll entranee requirements; they are written by members 
of the faculties of Columbia, Cornell, Pennsylvania, Mass. 
leading universities. The Ameriean Sehool is one of the 
largest educational institutions in the world and employs ro 
Preparatory Booklet 
AMERICAN SCHOOL of CORRESPONDENCE 


Seehoriy on ‘Sex Hygiene’ and ‘Sex Problems’’ a “Eugenics.’* 
0 
THE INTERNATIONAL BIBLE HOUSE 
phia, Pa.,U. 

t H You can prepare for ues or 
a e) e spondence methods. Our courses 
Inst. of Technology, Illinois, Chicago, Michigan and other 
agents, solicitors or collectors. Write for special College 
5763 DREXEL AVENU CHICAGO, U. 8. A. 































lightful old bachelor who, being debarred 
from men’s usual activities, is able to 
enjoy pottering about his old-fashioned 
garden and the companionship of his 
neighbors, chief among whom are the 
Youthful Pessimist (daughter of an old 
sweetheart) and Sellars, a young doctor. 


tt 


Watersprings, by Arthur Christopher 
Benson (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York). A romance telling of the diffident 
wooing of a college don, steeped in aca- 
demic pursuits and somewhat conscious 
of his advancing years, who falls in love 
with a girl on the brink of life’s deeper 
experiences—a girl who, unknown to him, 
enshrines his image in her heart. The 
deepening of life’s meaning, the dispelling 
of doubt and the solidifying of faith that 
comes through love, not unmingled with 
suffering, is shown. The background of 
the story is, for the most part, Cambridge 
University, which the author attended. 


ttt 


A novel “recipe for happiness” is given 
by George H. Doran Co. (New York) as 
follows: Take one small girl, aged 7; 
three elderly Scotchmen, one grim Scotch 
nurse. Place all in the beautiful garden 
of an old Scotch manse. Whip the small 
girl briskly at times; add great quantities 
of love. Put in plenty of dashes of fun. 
Flavor with the fragrance of your own 
childhood memories. Result: a charming 
book by A. Keith-Fraser, called A Gar- 
den of Spices. 






Green Chalk, by Doris Somerville 
(John Lane Co., New York). A dilet- 
tante painter with a small income pays 
for the education of a pavement artist, 
on condition that his name shall be signed 
to each picture, and that he shall receive 
all the profits accruing. He has made a 
great find in “Bill” Strange, and in addi- 
tion to a pecuniary return on his invest- 
ment he wins a beautiful wife. Then 
when Claudia discovers the secret of the 
pictures she also finds out that it was not 


| the artist she had loved, but the pictures. 


tt 


Miss Schuyler’s Alias, by George Hor- 
ton (Richard G. Badger, Boston, $1.25 
net). The plot deals with the adven- 
tures of a wealthy and bright American 
girl in the capital of Greece, where she 
is living incognito, to escape from her 
numerous suitors, and to find out, if pos- 
sible, to what extent she would be loved 
and admired, independent of her mil- 
lions. Unknown to herself her identity 
is discovered by a crafty fortune hunter, 
with results which the reader will desire 
to discover for himself. 


—OO— 


The New Dawn, by Agnes C. Laut 
(Moffat, Yard & Co., New York, $1.35 
net; postpaid, $1.47). The characters rep- 
resent a strong man who lets nothing 
stand in the way of his success. He be- 
comes powerful beyond his dreams, an 
overlord. He forms the greatest of the 
trusts, and life then becomes a battle. 
To him the joy and love of life mean 
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Books of Merit 





By the Author of ‘‘The Night Riders” 
The Twins of 
Suffering Creek 


Ridgwell Cullum’s Sixth Consecutive 


Success 


— To be had 


The TWINS wherever 
SUFFERING CREEK books are 
t sold 


A veritable 
masterpiece of 
vivid descrip- 
tion, but the 
author's gift 
for narration 
is even sur- 
passed by his 
power in char- 
Ny acter draw- 

ing. Scipio, 
Wild Bill, James, Jessie and the Twins 
are real flesh-and-blood persons. 


A BOOK FOR BOTH MEN AND WOMEN 


12mo, Cloth. Colored wrapper 
and frontispiece 


$1.25 net; by mail $1.40 


























By the Author of “Jinks’ Inside’’ 
Sis Within 
Harriet Hobson’s Great Psychic Novel 


A story of present- 
day morals and psy- 
chic’ development. 
While not purporting 
to be a ‘‘problem no- 
vel,’’ itis that in the 
very best sense, for 
it deals with aworld- 
old problem: shall a 
man who has sinned 
be forgiven? 


A BOOK WITH A 
MESSAGE 











12mo. Cloth 
$1.25 net; by mail $1.40 





By the Author of ‘Sport Indeed’’ 
Hunting in the 
Upper Yukon 


Thomas Martindale’s Story of the Chase of 


Big Game 


Of equal interest to the sportsman or 
hunter and to the professionai or busi- 
ness man. Full of delightful anecdote 
and told in Mr. Martindale's inimitable 
style. 

8vo. Cloth. 24 illustrations 
from photographs 


$2.00 net; by mail $2.20 
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In the Whole Field of Reference 


40,000 Orders Before Publication 





I iterature 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST SINGLE VOLUME 


A New Creation from Cover to Cover 





Defines 450,000 Terms—Thousands More Than Any Other 


Nearly 3,000 Pages—Over 


7,000 Text Hlustrations 


Many Colored Plates—Some in Over Forty Colors 
Total Cost (with Original Standard) Over $1,450,000 


THE FUNK & WAGNALLS 


New Standard Dictionary 


Just Completed After Years of Preparation 


JACK LONDON, the Popular 


J am immensely 


“Have excelled your D.D., 
best previous work. Being rather a 
veteran in the use of speech as a tool, 
I am convinced that your New Un- 
abridged is the best kit of tools I pos- 
sess in my library. 
pleased with the ‘One Vocabulary’ 
arrangement.” 


ford, says: 


Prof. A. H. Sayce, D.Litt., LL.D., 
Fellow of Queens College, Ox- 
“You have brought the art 
of lexicography as near to perfection 
as possible. 


I have always regarded 


of every living word in the English language. 


your old Standard as a remarkable 
monument of learning and usefulness, 
but your new dictionary is evidently 
leaving it far behind.” 


The Only Dictionary that gives the source, spelling, and meaning 


The Only Dictionary arranged in one alphabetical order—no 


supplement, addenda or other confusing arrangement. 


The Only Dictionary that gives the common, present- -day meaning 


of a word first—where it should be—the obsolete meaning last. 


pounding words. 


recting the common errors of speech. 


A Necessary Work in every home and 


ofice because it is not merely a “word 
book,” but a repository of practically all 


human knowledge;, there is scarcely a RGR 
question that can be asked that this 


wondertful volume will not answer in- 


stantly, satisfyingly, authoritatively. It I 


presents the consensus of the world’s uA 


scholarship. 


Get the Illustrated Descriptive Book—Free 


Sign and mail coupon below and receive De- 
scriptive Book—Free—containing Beautiful Colored & 
Plate; also five full-page plates showing the famous 
Diamonds of the world, their weight, size, etc.; 
typical United States Warships; modern Railroad 
Equipments; Astronomical Phenomena; different 
types of Flying Machines; besides many other in- ff 
teresting pages. 





The Only Dictionary that gives 7,500 separate lists of Synonyms; 
the only Dictionary that gives Antonyms. 


The Only Dictionary that follows a systematic method of com- 


The Only Dictionary that makes a feature of systematically cor- 
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Publishers Philadelphia 
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receipt of publisher's price. 
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The complete story of aviation will be 

found in the New International Encyclo- 

paedia. The complete story of every other subject of human interest is 
MOST authoritatively, interestingly, concisely and accessibly presented in the 


NEW 


International Encyclopaedia 


If you do not possess this comprehensive educator, you are heavily 
handicapped in the march of modern progress. If you have children, it 
is rank injustice to them to deprive them of the mental uplift of constant 
access to this work. The New International Encyclopaedia is new in both 
matter and treatment. It was written and edited by scholars of inter- 
national acquirements and reputation, representing 123 of the world’s 
highest educational institutions. It was produced at a cost of over a 
million dollars. It contains 


70,000 titles, arranged under one alphabet, about 50% 
more than may be found in any similar work. 


The articles are concise, yet comprehensive; interesting, yet authoritative. 
The work is American in viewpoint, international in scope. It is the first 
choice of over 7500 libraries, universities, colleges and schools. 


The New International Encyclopaedia combines the four 
attributes of the ideal encyclopaedia:—accuracy, com- 
prehensiveness, convenience, attractive presentation. 


It is illustrated with lithographs, half-tones, duotints, and text cuts on 
the most elaborate and costly scale ever attempted in this country. It 
has a system of cross reference which has been so expanded as to guide 
the reacer to every part of the general subjects and to form a connection 
between related topics. Separate articles on leading characters in fiction 
and history are included; also description of the leading books, plays, 
poems, songs, etc., of all ages. 

Several thousand miscellaneous titles are included, such as heretofore 
were found only in special handbooks. To every important article 
is appended a selected list of books that will give the reader further 
information, making the encyclopaedia an index to the library. 

In fact, the New International Encyclopaedia is itself a library, 
in which the laborious hunting has been done for you; the 
contents are so divided and arranged as to make the in- 
formation immediately and conveniently accessible to the 
reader. 

To all who apply promptly on the attached 
coupon, we will explain our liberal plan of sale by 
which you can secure possession of the entire 
Encyclopaedia at once and enjoy its benefits 
while paying the balance of its moderate cost 
in convenient monthly remittances. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 
449 Fourth Ave., New York 














nothing; a woman, his wife, beautiful, 
kind and symbolizing the woman of her 
period, driven desperate by neglect, seeks 
her happiness in a different environment. 
Her husband’s disregard for the moral 
law of business causes her to attempt to 
throw aside the moral law of life. The 
influence of a young friend, a girl artist, 
over her, is successful in saving her from 
herself, and then there is the awakening, 
in the midst of the turmoil of the soul, 
to a larger spiritual growth. 


tt 


Astronomy, by Harold Jacoby (The 
Macmillan Co., New York, $2.50 net; 
postpaid, $2.72). This book has been 
made to meet the wishes of the ordinary 
reader who may desire to inform himself 
as to the present state of astronomic 
science or to secure a simple explanation 
of the many phenomena continually ex- 
hibiting themselves in the universe about 
him. In order that the non-scientific 
reader may not be hampered by formulz 
and symbols of which he knows little, 
Professor Jacoby has divided the book 
into two parts, the first being free from 
mathematics, and the second a series of 
extended elementary mathematical notes 
and explanations to which appropriate 
references are made in the first part. 
The general reader may, therefore, con- 
fine his attention to the non-mathematical 
part, the student to the whole volume. 
The work is elaborately illustrated, there 
being thirty-two full-page plates from 
photographs and many text figures. 

—a 

The Eye of Dread, Payne Erskine 
(Little, Brown & Co., Boston). The 
scene of this novel is chiefly the Middle 
West, and the period that immediately 
following the Civil War. Two young 
men, bosom friends, come to blows over 
their love for a charming girl and disap- 
pear; and one, pressed by his conscience 
—the Eye of Dread—returns home to 
give himself up to justice, but is arrested 
before he can carry out his design. 


—— 


Tide Marks, by Margaret Westrup 
(The Macmillan Co., New York). The 
story starts out with an unusual situation. 
The heroine is not the typical heroine of 
fiction. Philippa, for reasons made per- 
fectly clear, is resolved all through her 
life to shun the love of man. For a long 
time she is true to her resolution, but in 
time her attitude toward life undergoes 
a great change. How this comes about is 
convincingly told. 


—tet— 


Several new books for thoughtful read- 
ers are announced by Thomas Y. Crowell 
Co. (New York). Among them are: 
Training for Efficiency, by Orison Swett 
Marden, containing short, pointed chap- 
ters on how to get the most out of your- 
self and out of life ($1.25 net); The 
Quest of the Best, a practical book of “In- 
sights into Ethics for Parents, Teachers, 
and Leaders of Boys,” by William De 
Witt Hyde ($1.00 net); The Secret of 
Love, a booklet suitable for giftbeok pur- 
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Edith Wharton’s 


New Novel on Sale in Every 
kstore 


The Custom of 
the Country 


Recounts the Career of a Beautiful, Am- 
bitious American Girl; Forms a Graphic 
Revelation of American Society To-Day 


Already the Most Discussed Novel 

in America 
It might be called a sister novel to “The 
House of Mirth” :—the reader follows the 
career of a lovely girl, very different from 
Lily Bart in Character and position, but 
equal in interest—Undine has already re- 
ceived high tribute from the New York 
Sun, Post and Times. In the relation of 
Undine’s love affair with Ralph Marvell, of 
an old-time New York family, of her flirta- 
tion with dissipated, wealthy Peter Van 
Degen, of her experience with the young 
French nobleman, etc., the entire fabric of 
“society,” now so curiously confused in | 
qualities and tones—so richly yet garishly | 
colored—is unrolled and spread out for 
view. 





$1.35 net; by mail, $1.47. 











John Galsworthy 


Author of ‘‘The Patrician,’’ ‘‘Justice, 


Portrays the Romantic Life of a Man with 
an Intensity of Literary Power Hardly 
Suggested in His Earlier Novels 


The Dark Flower 


Just Published 
One of the Greatest of All Love Stories 


It is doubtful whether, as a revelation of 
the passion of love, it has any equal in re- 
cent fiction. 

It is unique in its manner of treatment: 
the author presents three crucial episodes 
in the emotional life of his hero—Spring, 
the idyl of his youth; Summer, the passion 
of young manhood; and Autumn. 


$1.35 net; 


”” etc. 





by mail, $1.47. 
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Booklovers 





= | Shakespeare | = 





| SWEEPING CUT IN PRICE. 








Having arranged for prompt delivery of another large edition of the BOOKLOVERS 
SHAKESPEARE, and desiring to open the season with new stock exclusively, we offer 
without reserve every set now on hand. Some of these sets are in perfect condition, but 


here and there a volume shows slight signs of handling 





or perhaps its cover is a trifle discolored. Not one 
person in a hundred would notice these blemishes and 
most publishers would trust to their passing un- 
noticed. Our method, however, is to forestall possible 
criticism, and offer the books at a sweeping cut in 
price, a cut which more than offsets any slight imper- 
fections. Such a bargain may never again be in your 
reach. 





Every Word Shakespeare Wrote 











The BOOKLOVERS is admittedly the best Shake 
speare in existence. It is printed in large type and 
with ample margins, from new and perfect plates, on 
pure white paper of a very high gr: ade. ere are 40 
dainty volumes of great beauty, 7x5 inches (just the 
size for easy handling), 7000 pages in all handsomely 
and durably bound in art cloth and superbly illus- 

A<WINTER'S-TALE > trated. There are 4o full-page plates in colors and 400 


reproductions of rare woodcuts. 
these charming volumes affords 
satisfz action. 


The mere handling of 
a keen sense of artistic 
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“If_a friend should desire to make me a present of a 
fine Shakespeare, and allow me to select the edition, I 
should beg him to give me the Booklovers have care- 


fully examined it and think it emperor, in many respects, 
artistically as well as critiéally.”—E. Phillips, Princi- 
pal Manual Training School, eae City. Mo. 





No Other Edition Contains 


table Sea They make Shakespeare 
load anes. aners ectale. 


all of the following vai 


easy to read, to under 
in which you can find instantly any desired 


ele eee SS Se et or: 
Critical Comments ° on th e - ay sand characters They 


d from the writings ef 
Coleridge, Hazlitt, Dowdin, ya t xt, Goethe and many other 


world-famed Shakespearian scholars. 
Glossaries 45700 Socbejutse obs 
Two Sets of Notes 0,/0"./2" 
Arguments . 





lume, explaining every 
ete wore 

neral reader anda 
t for students 


These give acondensed story of each play in 


lear and interesting prose 
Stud M thod which furnish the equivalent of a college 
y e $ course of Shakespearian study 
by Dr. Israel Gollancz, with 


Life of Shakespeare 
“ ~erd Stephen, Thomas 


YOU GET the ENTIRE SET for $1. 


No deposit. 


tcal essays by Walter Bagehot, 
Spencer Baynes and Richard Grant 
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Examination costs nothing 


ire - volume set of the BOOKLOVERS 
SH AKE SP EARE will be sent for examination, prepaid 
to any address, if you will fill out and return promptly 
the coupon in the corner. We ask for no money now, 
We allow you ample time for a careful, intelligent and 
unprejudiced examination of the set in the comfort 
and privacy of your own home. If you are disap- 
pointed you may return it at our expense. If you 


are satisfied—and we know you will be—that the 
BOOKLOVERS SHAKESPEARE is without 


c.0 


11-13. 








a peer, you retain possession of the entire 40 
40—VOLUMES—40 volume set and send us $1.00 only. The The 
balance may_be paid at the rate of $1.00 University 
Actual size 7x5 in. a month. Can anything be fairer than Society 
. 2 ) 
this proposition New York 
You may send, 
YOU MUST ACT QUICKLY prepaid, for my 
examination, a set 
of th BOOK-:- 
You will probably miss your chance if you don’t send the cou- cheake SH AK E- 
pon at once, as many keen and intelligent bargain hunters will binding RE in art cloth 
respond eagerly to this opportunity. The regular price of 4 spngtey at your special 
the BOOKLOVERS when sold through agents is $30.00. _ PYICE OF SED.SO If the books 
fou can get a set now for $19.50, and you have the privi- Daeg py ity Sl shall pay 
lege of paying for it a little each month. Any commen- Wine vaneiae pow py bs a or 4 
: - * ce ,and 3} 0 ear ont 
tary on this fact would only weaken its importance. thereafter until total has been peid. 
If they are not, I shall notify you 
and hold them subject to your order 


The University Society 


44-60 East 23d Street New York 
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The Open Door in |rncrecrion 
Life- Insurance 


The Postal Life is the only company that 
opens iis doors to the public so that those de- 
otring sound insurance-protection at low cost 
can de 








HEALTH 
al directly for it, either personally or by 
correspondence. CONSERVATION 
hether you call or rite, you make a guaranteed saving cor- 
responding to the agent’s first-year commission, less the alate 
advertising charge. This first-year commission ranges up to 


40% of the premium 
on whole-life policies 


In subsequent years, you save the ne Commission other 
= anies pay their agents, namely, 7%%, and you also receive 
ffice-Expense Saving wot 2%, making up the 


Annual 1 Guaranteed 
Dividend of 27° inthe Policy 


If you were to call at the office of | other company, or write 
to it, you might secure insurance, course, but not direct; 





the petey would go to you through some agent or agency that 


would get the commission. You wouldn’t get it. 

In fact, the other company wouldn’t be permitted to give it 
to . unless everyone else got it: it would be illegal discrimi- 
nation. 

The Postal Life, however, dispenses entirely with agents. Its 
policyholders—all of them alike—get the benefit of the saving 
thus effected by direct insurance. 

Such is the ees wy: the door 
is open to you. all at the company’s 
STRONG POSTAL POINTS offices, if convenient, or write now and 
First: Standard policy find out the exact sum it will pay you 
reserves, now $10,000,000. at your age—the first year and every 
i ee in force nearly other. 

50 ,000 ’ a 

Second: O/d-line legal- See How Easy It Is 
reserve insurance — not In writing simply say: “Mail me in- 
fraternal or assessment. surance particulars for my age as per 
Third: Standard policy | CURRENT OPINION for November.” 
provisions, approved by I 1 b ret ive 

the State Insurance Depart- n your letter be sure to g 

ment. i. end = —— 

Fourth: tes under our Occupation: 

strict I ee Ms 3. The Exact Date of your Birth. 
and subject to the United No agent will be sent to visit you: the 
States postal authorities. Rp, tal Life employs no agents. 

Fifth: High medical 


standards in the selection L, ‘ G, , 
rte Reta ife Fnsurance (ompany 


Sixth:  Policyholders’ 


Health Bureau provides . 
Gas thao usatieds Gaaiaiin, Wm. R. Malone, President 


tion each year, if degired. 35 Nassau Street New York 


















poses, containing six illustrations in color 
(50 cents net); and Reaching Up and 
Out, inspiring words of advice to young 
men and women, by Amos R. Wells (50 
cents net). 

tI 

Woman in Science, by H. J. Mozans, 

Ph.D. (D. Appleton & Co., New York, 
$2.50 net; postpaid, $2.70). After outlin- 
ing woman’s capacity for scientific pur- 
poses, the book takes up, step by step, her 
achievements in all the departments of 
pure science from the earliest times to 
the present. An inspiration for those in- 
terested in the cause of women. 

er 

Several new books for children are in 

the fall list of Rand McNally & Co. 
(Chicago). Some of these are: Fairy 
Frolics, whimsical, fanciful and fantastic 
pictures, by Enos B. Comstock and Fran- 
ces Bassett Comstock ($1.20 net); Little 
Light (Lucita), a beautiful child story 
of old Mexico, by Ruth Gaines (75 cents 
net); Our Child’s Favorites, a Mother- 
Goose book for children from three 
to seven years of age, with new pic- 
tures, by Blanche Fisher Wright (50 
cents net); and The Goody-Naughty 
Book, a Novelty Book, the Goody side 
telling about the good children; the 
Naughty side telling about the naughty 
children; and both sides telling about 
very lovable children, by Sarah Cory Rip- 
pey (50 cents net). 

aoe 


Practical Sewing and Dressmaking, by 
Sara May Allington (Dana Estes & Co., 
Bcston, $1.50 net). This is said to be 
the most complete and comprehensive 
work ever written on this subject. It is 
the result of years of study and practical 
experience. In addition to information 
and advice for the amateur, it also fur- 
nishes full and complete information to 
persons desiring to establish themselves 
in the dressmaking business; fully illus- 
trated with diagrams, plans, patterns, etc. 

Et 

Daddy-Do-Funny, by Ruth McEnery 
Stuart (The Century Co., New York). 
A book of real negro folk-lore, told in 

















ARE YOU AMBITIOUS TO WIN YOUR 
COLLEGE EDUCATION? 


@ Do you lack the means for a college course? 

@ Current Opinion has already paid out $145,000 to self-supporting stu- 
dents in High Schools and Colleges in the form. of cash Scholarships. 

@ Over 700 students have worked this plan with uniform success. Over 
200 of these were High School students working in their home towns. 

@ We have students who have made $2,000.00 on this plan. No previous 
experience or training is necessary to undertake this work. Pleasant, prof- 
itable, and a splendid business training. 

@ Write to-day for our prospectus which gives full details of this plan 
and shows what others have done. You will be delighted at the oppor- 
tunity thus presented to you. 


CURRENT OPINION SCHOLARSHIP FUND 
34-140 W. 29th Street, New York City 

















the form of songs sung by an old planta- 
tion philosopher to the _ pickaninnies 
around him. There are seventy illustra- 
tions by J. H. Clements. 


STUDY LAW 


AT HOME 
Become an LL.B. 


Orly Law School ofits Kind in America 


















ONLY r law school in the 
Comes States conferring Degree of Bachelor 
—Li. nce. 







d ident 
school and giving same instruction, by mail. 
ONLY law schoo! giving - 450 class-room 
aoheal ance “¥ f 1” 35 u et yt 4 
giving a fu na in 

Course, by mail, having an actual fac roe over 
30 promine int lawyers, (3 of whom are istant 
Opited States’ Attorneys) in active ice. 
INLY law school in existence giving plete 
yh in Oratory and Public Speaking, i 4 con- 
junction with its law course. We guarantee to 
repare our students to passbar opinattone. 
school i highly endorsed and recommended by Gov. 
iness Men, Not and 

3 tudents. Send today fe 
Prospectus. Special 
G@AMILTON COLLEGE OF 





























Reminiscences 


of a Soldier’s Wife 


Is Both Biography and Autobiography 


Mrs. John A. Logan 


In Recounting Her Own Eventful Career from 
Pioneer Days in Illinois, Gives a Life of 
Her Celebrated Husband 





The writer’s youth before her early mar- 
riage was passed in a pioneer community— 
southern Illinois—of which she gives a 
graphic social picture, and her experiences 
since General Logan’s death have been 
many and varied. But more than generally 
happens, she was her husband’s constant 
companion: she describes with a vivacious 
pen his distinguished career as soldier and 
public man. 


$2.50 net; postage extra. 


Theodore Roosevelt 


Writes Upon Important Topics, Literary, Historical, | 
Scientific, in His New Book 


History as Literature 


and Other Essays 


Combines the Attitude of a Deep Scholar with That 
of a Man in Vital Touch with National Life 





Copyright, Pach Bros., New York 


Here are some of the titles of these 
essays: 

“The World Movement,” “Citizenship in 
a Republic,’ “Productive Scholarship,” 
“Dante and the Bowery,” “The Founda- 
tions of the Nineteenth Century,” “The 
Ancient Irish Sagas,” “An Art Exhibition.” 


$1.50 net; by mail, $1.65. 


Fifth Ave. 
at 48th St. 
New York 
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What Do You Know T0-DAY? 


it’s Not Enough That You Graduated 
from This University or That College 


The world asks, what do you know TO-DAY? 
THE WORLD IS MOVING FAST. Science changes over night. Dis- 


coveries are of last week—inventions of yesterday. The man or woman who 
progresses is keeping abreast of the times. 

Encyclopedias that served you well within the last decade are now practi- 
cally obsolete. They tell little or nothing of the U. S. Census of 1910, the 


Canadian and British Censuses of 1911, Food Adulteration, Eugenics, Commission 
Government, Producer Gas and Gas Turbines; the 1912 Parcel Post !aw; the 
Panama Exposition: the Present Situation in Mexico; the Death of Mayor 
Gaynor, and the Impeachment of Governor Suizer; and thousands of other 
The one Encyclopaedia that keeps up with you and you up with 


RR QOS 


subjects. 
the times is 


Perpetual Loose-Leaf 


ENCYCLOPA(DIA 
GResearch Bureau for Special Information 


The Only infallible 
Reference Library 
BECAUSE— 


included with Nelson’s 
Perpetual Loose Leaf En- 
cyclopedia, containing 
70,000 subjects, treating 
over 1,000,000 topics, 
with 7,000 illustrations, 
500 new maps and plans, 
models, manikins, and 
colored plates, is a Free 
Membership to neg 
Co-operative Research Bu- 
reau for Special and Sci- 
entific Research which 









Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 
That Little Bar and Nut has solved the problem. will prepare special re- 


ports on any information 
desired. 


Bound in 12 Handsome Volumes 


FIVE HUNDRED OR MORE NEW PAGES YEARLY 


We keep you up to date by supplying to you, twice a year, not less than 
250 revised pages each—in March and in October—thereby keeping Nelson’s 
Encyclopaedia abreast of the times. 

Nelson’s perfected and patented, Loose-Leaf binder is a volume so prac- 
ticable and complete that by simply turning a nut the pages are loosened, when 
the old, obsolete pages can be easily removed and the new pages substituted. 
Nelson’s is the only Encyclopaedia that is always new and up to date, and 
therefore absolutely dependable. 


Neison’s Reference and Research System 


is endorsed and used by Governments and Government Departments, Libraries, 
Colleges, ‘Universities, and Educational Institutions in all parts of the globe. 
It is indispensable to all Scientists, Scholars, Professional and Business Men 
and Men of Activities in all walks of life. 


THE AUTHORITY THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


Our salesmen are selling Nelson’s in all parts of the United States and Canada, 
China, Philippine Islands, South Africa, South and Central America, Australia, etc., 
etc. ‘Nelson’s Perpetual Loose-Leaf Encyclopedia and Research Bureau is now 
recognized as the greatest standard International Reference System throughout 


the civilized world. 
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make an allowance for old encyclopaedias to apply 
as part payment on Nelson’s. We have there- 
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“Thereisa Religious, .... 
a Philosophical, and a 4 
Political Renaissance, so to speak, 
that has come into being among , 
us. . : . There are new laws and forces ‘ 
that we are coming into the knowledge of that 
are changing the very foundations of life, and BEY 
that are leading for many, to a more effective,a saner,a = = ° * 
sweeter and a more light-hearted way of living.”—From 


TheNewAlinement of Life 


RALPH WALDO TRINE 


It was written specially for you, expressing the very ideas 
you have tried to express. It inspires to better living and 
better thinking. It shows what a little wholesome philos- 
ophy will do toward the attainment of true happiness. 
THE NEW ALINEMENT OF LIFE, Attractively bound with specially 


designed end papers, photogravure frontispiece, gilt top; green cloth $1.25 net, 
leather $2.00 net; postage 10c. extra. 


art 


Mr. Trine’s books (see list below) have helped thousands turn 
failure to success, for they arouse a conscious, vital realization 
of powers heretofore unsuspected. They show you how to use 
your mind, how to shape your thoughts to your best advantage. 
They have been translated into more than a dozen languages 
and have had a sale of almost a million copies. 


They make ideal gift books—for the young in pointing the way 
to the healthy mind that builds the healthy body; for the aged 
in restoring self-confidence and creating cheerful optimism to 
brighten declining years. 

THE LIFE BOOKS: In Tune with the Infinite, What All the World’s A-Seeking, 


The Land of Living Men, This Mystical Life of Ours, each cloth-bound $1.25, 
leather $2.00. 


THE LIFE BOOKLETS: The Winning of the Best, boards, 75c. net, leather, $1.25 
net; Thoughts I Met on the Highway, boards, 75c. net, leather, $1.25 net; Character- 
Building Thought Power, boards, 35c. net, leather, $1.00 net; The Greatest Thing 
Ever Known, boards, 35c. net, leather, $1.00 net; Every Living Creature, boards, 
35c. net, leather, $1.00 net; On the Open Road, boards, soc. net, leather, $1.00 net. 
Postage on any of the LIFE BOOKLETS, sc. extra. 


Sold by all active and progressive booksellers or by mail direct 
from the publishers. Descriptive circulars on request. 


Remember, Mr. Trine’s message is for you. 


DODGE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 774,5457,232 STREET 


FOR ONE DOLLAR AND FIFTY CENTS 


we will send you, express prepaid, a handsome and very convenient BINDER 
for your copies of CurrRENT Opinion. You can slip each number of the 
magazine into this Binder as it arrives. It will keep your copies in good 
condition ready for handy reference. After the volume is complete you can 
place the Binder on your library shelf just as you would a book; or transfer 
the old copies and use it for a new volume. 


CURRENT LITERATURE PUBLISHING CO., 140 West 29th Street, New York City 
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What a man enjoys is the best possible 
test of what he is. The jokes of a na- 
tion are the true touchstone of the char- 
acter of its people. The great nations 
of continental Europe, by this test, stand 
low in the scale as compared with Eng- 
land and America. Brutality and lascivi- 
ousness are frightfully in evidence in the 
humor of Germany, France, Austria and 
Italy. We have enough of them here, 
heaven knows, especially in our comic 
Sunday supplements; but they are not the 
staple of our jokes as they are of conti- 
nental Europe’s. There is far less un- 
kindness in our humor than in that of 
any other country. 

Everybody's gives us the best quality 
of jokes to be found in any collection of 
which we know. Here are a few from 
recent numbers: 


THAT IMPERTINENT CENSUS 
MAN. 


Former Mayor Seth Low of New York 


| is responsible for this: 





“A census-taker was working in lower 
New York on the East Side, and came 
to a tenement that was literally crowded 
with children. To the woman who was 
bending over the washtub he said: 

“*Madam, I am the census-taker; how 
many children have you?’ 

“Well, lemme see,’ replied the woman, 
as she straightened up and wiped her 
hands on her apron. ‘There’s Mary and 
Ellen and Delia and Susie and Emma and 
Tommy and Albert and Eddie and Chariie 
and Frank and— 

“*Madam,’ interrupted the census man, 
‘if, you could just give me the number—’ 

‘‘Number!’ she exclaimed, indignantly. 


'‘I want you to understand that we ain't 





got to numberin’ ’em yet. We ain’t run 
out o’ names!” 


REBELLION 


MASCULINE Voice (from clothes closet). “No, 
madam, I will not unlock the door and come 
out. I am the boss in this house!” 

—Judge 

















LAW 


Put this law set in your home or office. 
This library will tell you promptly how to act. 


CURRENT OPINION 


For Every Man 


Business or Professional 


As essential as a fire-proof safe or an insurance policy. 
Millions of dollars are lost annually through legal loopholes. 

Know the law. Protect your rights. Avoid losses and lawsuits. 
Especially designed for quick and accurate reference. Written’ 


in plain, non-technical English, so any man can read and understand it. 


Modern, Authoritative, Standard 


The most noteworthy publication of the century. Used as easily as a dictionary or encyclopedia 
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FREE. LEGAL “ADVICE 


To everybody taking advantage of this offer now we will © 
give a FREE Consulting Membership certificate which 
entitles the holder to consult our legal experts and obtain B 
l upon any and all questions of law. 





Over 6000 Pages, FULL STANDARD LAW SIZE, 9'%x6¥%, 34 Sheep, 15,000 Citations 


9 SENT FREE 


Edited By 


James Parker Hall, A.B., LL.B., Dean of Law 
School, University of Chicago, 

and by James DeWitt Andrews, LL.D., 

New York Bar, formerly of Law Faculty North- 


of the 


western University, noted legal writer, known 


as the “BLACKSTONE OF AMERICA. 
Testimonials 


I am indebted to you for the four- 
teen volumes of ‘American L aw and 
Procedure—Text-Book Series.”’ Al. 
low me sincerely to congratulate you 
upon the great excellence of ‘the 
work. I am pleased with its clear- 
ness, simplicity, and comprehensive- 
ness. One of the Assistant Attor- 
neys-General of this State says he 
found your treatment of “C arriers’ 
very fine and very helpful to him in 
a case he had in hand. I happen to 
be interested just now in the subjects 
treated in volume thirteen, by Dr. 
Andrews, and I find the matter de- 
lightfully clear and most interesting: 
ly stated—Wm. M. O. DAWSON, 
Ex-Governor of West Virginia. 

ale 

We have adopted your *‘American 
Law and Procedure” and find the 
work eminently satisfactory. It is 
sufficiently simple to be readily un- 
derstood by the business man, and at 
the same time so written as to afford 
the prospective practitioner that 
thorough understanding and grasp of 
law principles so necessary to the 
development of a first-class attorney. 
—B. F. WILLIAMS, Secretary, 
DES MOINES COLLEGE OF 
LAW, Des Moines, Ia. 


The professors, who have been se- 
cured to write the text-books, many 
of whom are known to me personally, 
are men of the highest rank in our 
best colleges of law. The books, pre- 
pared especially for the purpose, are 
extremely valuable—GEORGE E. 
MacLEAN, President, The State 
University of Iowa. 





Express 
Prepaid 


Not one penny until you have examined them and are fully satisfied. Yes, we mean 
it. The complete 14 volumes will be put in your home without a cent of cost to you. 
Every principle of American Law made especially clear and understandable. So plain 
that any man can now read the law and understand it. As interesting and easy to read 
as fiction. Ignorance of the law excuses no one. These books will.tell you quickly how 
to act. Written especially for your needs by America’s greatest legal talent, including 
21 noted specialists teaching in the big law colleges— Harvard, Chicago, Mich., IIL, 
Wis., lowa, Leland Stanford, Jr., and others. Recognized by bench, bar and legal 
educators as a modern and thoroughly reliable authority on all American Law. 


possesses great merit as an elementary statement of the 


body of our law as it exists today. What a boon such a work would have been to an unassisted 

student like myself.”—John F. Dillon, Council for Western U. Teleg. Co., Mo. P. Ry. and other big 

interests. Hundreds of similar testimonials. 

With these remarkable books, any principle of law can be looked up instantly—used like a a oe 

dictionary or encyclopedia. No man of any responsibility or trust can afford to be without 

them. The set carries greater practical every-day value than any other work extant. This Mail To- -day 

handsome law library in your home or office will bring you quick recognition as a safe, ~ 

thinker, a shrewd and substantial business man. READ LAW—The result will be increased FREE DIRECT-SALE 

ability and rare business foresight. Ycu have the works of some of our great poets and INTRODUCTORY COUPON 

writers. Why not secure this helpful law reference library that will perform an immediate, Biot tic 

practical, money-making service for you daily: Sf weed of enon. $26.00 

LA SALLE EXTEN. UNIV. 

Dept. 397, Chicago 


Our Direct-Sale Introductory Offer 
GENTLEMEN: Please send me at 


To introduce and advertise quickly our 14 vol. American Law and Proc., we have 

decided to save you the middleman’s profits. Get the benefit of the added amount 
you must pay if you wait and buy from a dealer. Use this coupon, order direct, 4 once your $75 set of American 
and save exactly $26.00. We want every man in America to know how easily he Law and Proc., 14 vol. bound in 
can inform himself on the law with this library. It costs you nothing to get % sheep, for 7 days’ Free Exami 
these books into your home or office. Never before have you had an opportunity nation. If I am satisfied you are to 
to secure such wonderful value. We know vou will be more than satisfied. accept this coupon as credit for $26.00 
| and I will send you $4.00 within seven 
days and $3.00 each month until I have 


The books must be seen to be appreciated. Therefore this great offer. But 
you must act to-day. Clip off this direct-sale introductory coupon and mail 

it now. Only a limited number of sets will be disposed of under this plan. paid a total of $49.00. If I decide not 

. 4 to keep the law library, I will notify you 

Don’t wait until the offer is withdrawn and it is too late © once and hold the ‘books subject to 
; your order. Title not to pass to me until 
N.B.—We offer high-grade correspondence courses in Professional Law, the books are fully paid for. 

Business Law, Higher Accounting, Interstate Commerce, Business Ad- 


ministration, Business English, Bookkeeping, etc. Catalog and full 
particulars regarding any course will be sent free upon request. NAME 


La Salle Extension University, Dept. 397, Chicago, Ill. 4 PE nice okenktkondscasncyenberseaeene 


ADDRESS... ccc cccvcccceccceeveccecesesceceeeee . 


America’s Noted Corporation Lawyer Says: 


‘‘My examination of the work has satisfied me that it 
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THE SCIENCE OF 
MENTAL SUPREMACY This book puts that “something” into your possession. 
READ THIS PARTIAL TABLE OF CONTENTS 


The Law of Great Thinking. 

The Four Factors on which 
great thinking depends. 

How to develop analytical power. 

How to think “all around” any 
subject. 

How to throw the mind into de 
liberate, controlled thinking. 

Detailed directions for Perfect 
Mind Concentration. 

How to acquire Consecutive 
Thinking, Reasoning, Analysis. 

How to make any topic yield 
ideas and material, for essays, 
speeches, compositions. 

How to acquire the skill of 


Creative riting. 
How to prevent errors. in 
Thought. 


How to make the Will supreme 
in the Mental Realm. 

How to drive from the mind all 
unwelcome thoughts. 

How to concentrate on any line 
of thought. 

How to handle the mind in Cre- 
ative Thinking. ’ 

The secret of Building Mind 


Power. 

How the Will is made to act. 

How to test your Will. 

How a Strong Will is Master 
of Body. : 

What creates Human Power. 

Definite Methods for develop- 
ing Will. 

The Six Crown Principles for 
multiplying Will-Power. 

The NINETY-NINE STAR 
METHODS for using Will- 
Power in the Conduct of Life. 

The Seven Great Principles of 
drill for Mental Power. 

The FIFTY-ONE MAXIMS 
for Aogiee power of Percep- 
tion, emory, Imagination, 
Self Analysis, Control. 

How to make the Eye a power 
in Influence, Observation. 

How to make the Eye yield 


BRAINS COUNT! 
ciency leaps ahead of sluggish Minds. 
is the leader’s dominant trait. 


commonplace essays. 
You'll 
Brain a Powerful, 


fluence. ; : 
credibly short time you will 


range of Thought-forces. 
worth thousands of dollars to you. 


giant work. 


CURRENT OPINION 


Shows You How to Build a Better Brain 








In business, trades, professions Mental 


Effi- 
THE POWER TO THINK 


: I You can rise above your present posi- 
tion—you can reach Supremacy—only when you make your Brain a 


er, better, bolder, more Creative power. 


he secret is taught by this great instruction system. 
It is seldom-revealed ACTUAL METHODS. 
elight in applying them every day, ev 
Brilliant, SUCCESS- 

“Power of Will’? is crowded—bulging—with compelling, concen- 
trated mind-vitalizing laws, rules and principles. i 
Elements of Success-Power: 
Intellectual Supremacy; Sense-culture; Brain=-power; Personal In- 
Study its stimulating, surprising PLANS and in an in- 
be using new departments of your 
brain; you will more surely, swiftly, decisively master your full 
And to know how to do this will be 
It means Power, Profit, Progress. 
The lower columns here give a partial list of the studies in this 
Think of what it will mean to you when you have all 
this new knowledge within your firm gras 
BE WORTH $10,000 MORE THAN IT 
man who WINS OUT BIG possesses a “something” his fellows lack. 


Seven 


How to develop a keen gaze. 

How to concentrate the eye 
upon what is before you—ob- 
ject, person, printed page. 

How to school the eye for 
power in business, society. 

How to force Will into the eye. 

How to cultivate a bright, at- 
tracting, intelligent eye. 

How to become aware of Nerve 
Action. 
ow to keep the body poised. 

How to open Mind and Body 
for storage of power. 

How to exercise the nerves. 

How to throw off Worry. 

How to overcome the tyranny 
of the Nervous system. 

How to secure steady nerves. 

How to keep the body quiet, 
controlled, conserved in pow- 
er, eliminating habits. 

How to maintain the Central 
Factors of Body health. 

First, Second and Third diffi- 
culties in Mastering habits. 

Law of Will-Power in Habits. 

The Mental Law of Habit Cure. 

The Fifteen Star Methods for 
mastering Anger, Irritability. 

What the Psycho - Physical 
cause of the Drink Habit is. 

Nfhe long demonstrated régimes 
for mastering this curse. 

How to overcome embarrassing 
Hesitation of Speech. 

How to develop a direct, force- 
ful, effective style of talking 
in business, society, anywhere. 

How to stop Mind-wandering. 

How to hold the mind closely 
upon any desired subject. 
ow to speak tersely, emphatic- 
ally, think for best expression. 

How to school yourself against 
Thoughtlessness. 

How to overcome Indecision. 

How to develop abundance of 
Thought. 

The Principles of Memory. 

How to throw Attention and 








values in Mind-Power. 


Energy into Memory culture. 


Imagine the scientist Frank Channing Haddock (formulator 


parting this Skill and Art for 


$250. (It would be worth it.) 


But not in 


ery hour to make your 
INNING ASSET. 


It divides into 
Will-power; Self-culture; 


. _YOUR BRAIN WILL 
fs NOW. The exceptional 


The Psychological Principles for 
memorizing words, sentences. 

The Inner Law of Memory. 

The Star Method for remember- 
ing the substance of any book. 

How to plan through the great 
Power—IMAGINATION. 

How to work the Imagination 
for discovery and invention. 

How to create and build new 
devices. 

How to make Imagination create 
for Literary Ability. 

How to make Imagination sug- 
gest improvements in  busi- 
ness, the home, your conduct. 

How to look into the Workshop 
of the Mind—and give ideas 
Practical Creation. 

To cure diseased Imagination. 

How to overcome unhealthy 
mind states. 

How to banish fear of Men, III 
Luck, Death, Hell, Misfortune. 

How to arrive at best decisions. 

To use power of deliberation. 

What Francis Bacon said to do 
to influence any man. 

The First Principle for success 
in contact with others. 

The Mental Attitude you must 
hold to impress people. 

The Secret of Control of Others. 

How permanent Influence over 
others is secured. 

Best Rule in Control of Others. 

The FIFTY-FOUR MASTER 
RULES in control of others. 

The chief difficulty of Public 
Speaking. 

How to use the Skill-Art of In- 
fluence before any audience. 
How to acquire Thought, De- 
velop Language, Expression. 
How to be instructive, impress- 
ive, pointed, effective, clear. 
How to overcome stage fright 
and embarrassment. 
ow to secure poise, 
persuasive ability. 
How to deeply impress an au- 

dience. 


power, 


of this course) personally im- 


l But better still—realize the not- 
to-be-missed-for-anything opportunity which HERE and NOW confronts you. 


We offer his 


complete 28 lessons, 400 pages (nothing omitted), in a big, fine volume, postpaid only—$3.00. 


13,000 men and women own this course. 


Judge 


Ben B. Lindsay; 


Lieut.-Gov. McKelvie of 


Neb.; Asst. Post’r Gen’! Britt; Gen. Mgr. Christeson of Wells-Fargo Exp. Co.; E. St. Elmo 


Lewis—scores of men in $10,000 and $15,000 a year 


cannot be estimated in dolla 


rs and cents.”—R. A. Cooke, 


ositions refused to miss it. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, O. 


“Its value 


“In it I found rules and principles that make it worth its weight in gold.’\—Dist. Atty. Good- 


win, Oil City, Pa. 
man, Ga. Ty, 
clear, majestic, vibrant,”—Rev 
Lawyer. 


“Most remarkable work of the nature ever examined,”—Dr. f 
ese books are to_me the richest ‘strike’ of forty years’ intellectual prosperity ; 
. Wm. H. Barnes, W. Phila., Pa. 


rge, New- 


” 


“The work of a master mind. 


Think of what this book means to you—-AND MEANS RIGHT NOW. Think of the larger 


salary, the higher ambition, the keener power of mind, the decisive 
sphere of influence, the bolder attack upon your problems which this 


uality of action, the wider 
nowledge insures. 


You can make your brain worth a fortune if you will build it along the quick, short-way 


methods of this book. Never 
order to-night or to-morrow. 
MA Your money back if 


before have you learned these secrets. 


Decide NOW—send your 


Write your name here on the margin, fold with remittance and 


you remail book in 5 days. 


Order only from 


The PELTON PUB. CO.., 2 Wilcox Blk., MERIDEN, CONN. 








A TERRIBLE SHOCK. 


Bill Sprague kept a general store at 
Croyden Four Corners. One day ‘he set 
off for New York to buy a lot of goods. 
The goods were shipped immediately ; and 
as Bill had lingered in New York, sight- 
seeing, they reached Croyden Four Cor- 
ners before him. The goods in an enor- 
mous packing-case were driven to the 
general store by the local teamster. Mrs. 
Sprague came out to see what had ar- 
rived and, with a shriek, tottered and 
fell. 

“Oh, what’s the matter, ma’am?” cried 
the hired girl. 

Mrs. Sprague, her eyes blinded with 
tears, pointed to the packing-case, where- 
on was stenciled in large black letters: 
“BILL INSIDE.” 


THE REBUKE COMPLIMENTARY. 


He had just reached the philosophical 
stage when he slipped into a restaurant 
between bars for a bit to eat. He or- 
dered. Then he sat staring ahead, quietly 
thoughtful in expression, and waited. 

It is admitted he did some waiting, too. 
What happened to his order couldn’t be 
understood outside the peculiar convo- 
lutions of a restaurant kitchen, but he 
spent half an hour sitting there, staring 
ahead of him. 

At last it came. As the waitress put 
the order before him, he started from 
his deep study, as if he had forgotten 
he had an order coming. Then, looking 
up at the fair transporter of edibles, he 
said: 

“You don’t look a day older!” 


PAPA’S KNOWLEDGE. 


Little Jimmy came to Toronto from 
his northern Ontario home, where col- 
ored folks are hardly ever seen. One 
day when he was out walking with his 
Uncle Bob, they happened to pass a col- 
ored woman, and the following conver- 
sation took place: 

“Say, uncle, why did that woman black 
her face?” said Jimmy. 

“Why, she hasn’t blacked her face— i 














SCHOOLROOM DECORATION 


“The finest reproductions of the greatest 
Art’: this should be the guiding principle in 
the selection of pictures for the schoolroom. 








The Carbon Prints and Color Facsimiles 
Published by 
MAISON AD. BRAUN ET CIE. 
BRAUN & CIE, Succrs, 
of PARIS and 
13 WEST 46TH STREET, NEW YORK 
(Address Dept. B.) 
are in a class by themselves. They are direct 
and unalterable reproductions from the original 
works of art in the public and private galleries 
throughout the world. 








LOAN ART EXHIBITS GRATIS to SCHOOLS 


Particulars and Booklet on request 


New Illustrated Catalog (over 600 cuts) 35 cents 


























THE OPEN COURT 


An illustrated monthly ($1.00 per year) es- 
pecially devoted to the interesting questions 
of higher criticism and comparatiye religion, 
popular expositions of the philosophy of 
mathematics, discussions of anthropology 
and history, political and international ques- 
tions from the standpoint of scientific prin- 
ciple. 


Readers of CURRENT 
OPINION are invited to 
send for free sample 
copy of the October 
number, which contains, 
among other articles— 


CURRENT OPINION 








THE ORIENT AND WORLD PEACE 


From an Oriental Point of View. By 
BasANTA Koomar Roy. A masterly set- 
ting-forth of the Eastern attitude toward 
the so-called “Yellow Peril” (as ex- 
pressed by Qccidental newspapers and 
jingoes), and European aggression in 
the Orient, pointing a warning which far- 
sighted European and American states- 
men may well take to heart. 


PRIMITIVE WAYS OF THINKING 


With special reference to Negation and | 
Classification. By Jostan Royce. An) 
essay treating of the influences on the | 
beginnings of science of primitive men- | 
tal processes. 


SOME ASPECTS OF SAMUEL BUTLER 


By M. JourpaIn. 


THE MORAL CONCORD 


By the late’ Henrt Porncart. Read by 
Henri Poincaré at the inaugural meeting 
of the French League for Moral Edu- 
cation, three weeks before his death. 
Translated by George Bruce Halsted. 


GREEK ART IN INDIA 


By the Epitor. Dealing with the influ- 
ence of the Greek spirit on Indian 
sculpture. With half-tone illustrations. | 


The Open Court Publishing Co. | 





122 South Michigan Avenue 
CHICAGO 











What 15c Will Do 


The little matter of Se in stamps will bees you the Path- 
finderfor 13 weeks ontrial. The nder isanillustrated 
J published at the Nation's Capital, for the Nation; now 
inits 24st year ofincreasing success. The paper fills the bill 
without gnptying the purse ;it costs but $1 ayear. Ifyou want 
to ro on whatis going onin the world, at the least ex- 
pense oftime or money, thisis your means. If you wanta pa- 
perin your home whichis sincere, reliable, entertaining, whole- 
some, the isyours. Ifyou wouldappreciate a pa- 


Orbe The University of 0. 





per which puts everything clearly, fairly, briefly—here it is at 
last. Send only 15c to show that you migh tlike such a paper, 
and we will send the inder on probation 13 weeks, The 
15c does not repay us, but we are glad to investin New Friends. 
Or send $1 f year time If not 


‘or 3 money back a 
| satisfied. Address Pathfinder, Bx A, Washington, D.C. 








MEN OF 


are men who know. They keep 


points of view in philosophical and 
opinions in arts and letters. 


themes. 
vital facts in simple language 


care to pursue. 


13. The Principles of Electricity. 
By Norman R. Campbell, M.A 
15. The Science of the Stars. 
y E. W. Maunder, F.R.A\S. 
Marriage and Motherhood. 
(A Wife’s Handbook.) 
By H. S. Davison, F.R.C.S.E. 
Henri Bergson. 
(Philosophy of Change.) 
By H. Wildon Carr. 
Roman Catholicism. 
By H. B. Coxen. 
Preface by Mgr. R. H. Benson. 
60. A Dictionary of Synonyms. 
By Austin K. Gray, B.A. 


Price 20c. each at your bookseller’s, or 


2I. 


26. 


32. 


83 Titles are now ready 


They include 26 volumes on the practical and theoretical sciences, 15 volumes on 
ancient and present-day philosophical movements and several volumes on each of 
the general classifications of modern knowledge. 
you can arrange a course of reading embracing practically any branch of study ~~ 
The books are sold separately. 


Recent Titles 


AFFAIRS 


abreast of the times by judicious 


reading. You can fit yourself for a more congenial, a more profitable 
walk in life in the same way. An hour or two now and then will keep 
you in touch with the tremendous strides in the sciences, the changing 


religious thought, the latest critical 


People’s Books 


comprise the most remarkable collection of specially written 
books ever published at 20c. a volume. 
range of modern knowledge—science, philosophy and religion, 
historic movements and characters, and social and economic 
Their authors are known internationally and present 


They cover the entire 


easily understood. 


(Complete List 
sent on request) 


By a careful selection of titles 


34. ba Bible and Criticism. 
W. H. Bennett, M.A., D.D., 
LiwD, and W. F. ‘Adeney, M.A., 
) 
70. The Experimental Psychology of 
Beauty. 
By C. W. Valentine, B.A. 
76. Theosophy. 
By Mrs. Annie Besant. 
80. Syndicalism. 
By J. H. Harley, M.A. 
93. Tennyson. 
By Aaron Watson. 
103. Turkey and the Eastern Question. 
By John MacDonald, M.A. 





by mail 5c. extra per volume for postage. 
Handy volumes printed from large, clear 
type on good paper, bound in olive green 
cloth, made light to fit the pocket. 


Circulars of these and other interesting 
books mailed free on request. 


Dodge Publishing Co. 
224 East 23rd Street, New York 





HealthCultureMagazine 


Edited by Dr. Elmer Lee, best writer on 
attainment of Health, Efficiency, and Personal 
Power by Rational Methods, teaching How to 
Eat, to Breathe, to Exercise, to Sleep for Health 
and Bodily Development and how to regain 
health without drugs. $1 a year. lic. a 
number “On Trial’ 6 sh? » for 25c. 
Money back if desired. Send for it now. 





Dopce Pusiisuine Co. 


224 East 23rd Street, New York. 
Please send me copies of THE PEOPLE’S 
BOOES indicated ty Was. .cccccceccsccocsces 


D GE Bivnccdadwndenéséaacses (at 20c. each, 


plus 5c. extra per volume for postage). 
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in addition to resident 
work, offers also instruc- 
tion by correspon: 


For detailed in- 
formation address 


























FRENCH—GERMAN 
SPANISH—ITALIAN 
Is Easily and Quickly Mastered by the 


LANGUAGE-P HONE 


METHOD 
Combined with the 
Rosenthal Method of 
Practical Linguistry 
This is the natural way to learn a 
foreign language. You hear the liv- 
ing voice of a native Professor pronounce each word and phrase. 
He speaks as you desire—slowly or quickly, for minutes or 
hours ata time. It isa pleasant. fascinating study: no tedious 
rules or memorizing. It is not expensive—all members of the 
family can use it. You simply practise during spare moments 






Zand Year _U. of C.(Div. T)Chicage, Ill. iat 


or atconvenienttimes, andina ne short time you speak, 
read and understand a new langu 
Disc or Cylinder Records—Send fi Booklet and Particulars 


THE LANGUAGE PHONE METHOD 
954 Putnam Building 2 West 45th Street, New York 


























Four Large Editions in Five Weeks 
hit, 


The Greatest Novel of the Year 
HALL CAINE’S 


Masterpiece 


The Woman Thou 
Gavest Me 


Being the Story of Mary O’Neill 





A Big Novel of the Philippine Islands 


The Streak 


By DAVID POTTER 

Illastrated $1.25 Net Postpaid $1.37 

David Potter, who recently spent five 
years in the Philippines, has caught in 
this story the real spirit of the “Islands.” 
“The Streak” is to them what Kipling’s 
“Kim” is to India. It is a big taie, real- 
istic, romantic and sensuous—a swiftly 
moving romance in which elementary 
passions are in conflict with the ideals 
of American civilization, the story cen- 
tering around Anne Nelson, a beautiful 
southern girl, and Major Crittenden, a 
splendid American officer. 


By the Author of FROM THE CAR BEHIND 


The Unafraid 


By ELEANOR M. INGRAM 

Illustrated $1.25 Net Postpaid $1.37 

A joyous, dashing, care-killing story. 
Readers of Miss Ingram’s automobile 
racing story, “From the Car Behind,” 
will remember with pleasure the Amer- 
ican impetuosity of that tale. This new 
story is even more enjoyable, and has 
for its setting the picturesque mountains 
of Montenegro. 


Thorley Weir 
sy E. F. Benson. $1.35 net. Postpaid $1.50. 
Mr. Benson’s novels are remarkable for their 
lucidity of expression as well as their depth 
of insight into human relations. This new 
story is both grave and gay and the author 
talks well about things that really matter. 


Diana Ardway 
By Van Zo Post. Illustrated. $1.25 net. 
Postpaid $1.37. This unconventional love 
story is a tale of primitive passions in modern 
characters. It is a riot of life and love— 
bubbling over with wit—quick in action. 


Ruth Anne 
By Rose Cutten Bryant. Illustrated. Cloth, 
$1.25 net. Postpaid $1.37. The splendid hu- 
manness of this story will give great enjoy- 
ment to all who do not care for novels of the 
wishy-washy type. It is a love story of rare 
naturalness, uplifting in its outlook upon life. 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS PHILADELPHIA 
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that’s her natural color,” said uncle. 

“Is she black like that all over?” asked 
Jimmy. 

“Why—yes.” 

“Gosh, uncle, you know everything, 
don’t you?” 


Lippincott’s makes more of a feature 
of jokes than any other magazine, and its 
joke pages are surprizingly entertaining. 
Here are a few excerpts from those 
pages: 


HIS LAST NAME. 


“What is your last name?” asked the 
teacher of a new pupil. 

“Arthur, ma’am,” replied the boy. 

“Arthur!” exclaimed the teacher. “What 
is your other name?” 

“Cooke,” said the boy. 

“Then, Cooke is your last name, of 
course,” said the teacher, looking at the 
boy with considerable severity. 

“No, ’m,” replied the child respectfully. 
“My name was Cooke when I was born, 
but mother says they didn’t name me 
‘Arthur’ for ’most three months.” 


SCIENCE AND THE MILKMAN. 


HovusEKEEPER: What makes you so late 
with the milk these mornings? 

MILKMAN: Well, you see, mum, the 
pure food law don’t allow us more than 
twenty-five million bacteria to the gallon, 
an’ you wouldn’t believe how long it takes 
to count the little divvils. 


BEHIND THE TIMES. 


The American chorus girl, who is now 
invading London with great success, is 
nothing if not up to date. Mr. George 
Arliss, whose performances in “Disraeli” 
are arousing so much interest, illustrates 
this with a story. 

“You are behind the times over here,” 
said a pink and pretty American show- 
girl. “Why, I notice that ‘Twelfth Night’ 
is playing in one of the Strand theaters, 
and we had that two years ago on Broad- 
Way.” 































Let Us Give You 
“The Ability to Handle Men” 


We want to send_you free this brilliant little 
book from the of Thomas Dockrell, the busi- 4 
ness analyst. Scone avital message for big Ma 
men—made or in the making. a 

The ability to handle men is an absolute need f © 
of the executive—or the man who hopes to be- | | 
comean executive. Without ithe cannot get the 
best work from his subordinates—the best co- § 
operation his associates and superiors. . 

It is not an inborn characteristic. Mr. Dock- 
rell proves this beyond the shadow of a doubt. | # 

he points clearly the way to acquire it. “4 

The book contains not a word of advertising. 
But it is so completely in line with the great 
movement we are the movement for 
scientific business—that we want every ‘ 
man to read it, | 

We have already given away 20,000 copies. [> 
Every one has been passed from hand to hand. 

single copy was read by fourteen men in the 
accounting office of the Union Pacific Railroad. 

We are going to give away 100,000 copies. | 
Simply write for one on your business letterhead | 































or give your business position. It will be sent 
to you without the slightest obligation. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 
43 Mercantile Library Building, New York City 



















1000 BEST BOOKS 


We have recently issued a Catalog of 1,000 of the Best 


| Rooks, all in Standard Library Editions with publishers’ 


| P 


| 


rices and our wholesale prices to book-buyers attached. 
‘These books are the creme de la creme of the A. L. A. 

Catalogs which were prepared by the leading librarians 
| and book experts of the U. S. 
| to all book-buyers and library builders. Sent free on re- 


This Catalog is invaluable 


of 4c stamps for postage. We are the largest Mail- 


Order Booksellers in America and our prices are the low- 
est of all. 


THE UNION LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
225 Fifth Ave., New York City 




























without reducing the size of the type. 
















Write us for sample pages and 


Nelson’s & 
?INDIA PAPER ‘Y 
Standard Author 


The use of India Paper enables us, in this Edition, to make the 
largest two-volume Dickens novel in a single pocket-size volume 


The first of these handy, convenient and readable little books so strongly 
appealed to lovers of the best fiction—so immediately proved that in the home 
and out of it they could be read with equal facility and enjoyment—that we 
have, and now offer the best of English Fiction in these volumes—Dickens 
Thackeray, Scott, Eliot, Shakespeare, Hugo, Dumas, Poe, Stevenson and others. 


These Volumes Revolutionized Book-Making 


NELSON’S INDIA PAPER STANDARD AUTHORS are made in two styles of binding: — 

THE NEW CENTURY LIBRARY bound in soft, smooth, limp leather covers with 
frontispiece and bookmark, sold in sets or separate volumes at $1.25 per volume. 

EDITIONS DE LUXE bound in full genuine Morocco, with artistic side and back 
stamping in gold, marbled end papers and special illustrations. Sold in complete sets only. 











































list of vol and authors 









Can be obtained of all Booksellers ° 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 381-385J 4th Ave., Cor. 27th St., New York 


We also publish The American Standard Bible and Nelson’s Perpetual Loose-Leaf Encyclopaedia. 


























a friend 


“What do you mean by 
home to dinner when there isn’t a worm in the 
house ?”’ 


bringing 
—Harper’s Magazine 


THE WORD OF A GENTLEMAN. 


Mr. Ball met a man whom he knew 
one morning on his way to the office, and 
the man asked for a loan. 

“Suppose I decide,” said Mr. Ball, “to 
let you have the money, how do I know 
that I shall get it back at the time you 
mention ?” 

“IT promise it,” replied the man, “on 
the word of a gentleman.” 

“Well,” responded Mr. Ball, “in that 
case I may conclude to do it. Come 
round to my house this evening and 
bring him with you.” 


ROOM NEEDED. 


The real-estate man was looking over 
the house. 

“This is the parlor, sir?” he asked of 
old man Thomas. 

“Well, I call it the court-room,” re- 
plied the old gentleman. 





A Book That Every Married 


Couple Should Own 
“The Science of a New Life” 


By JOHN COWAN, M. D. 


Contains information that is worth 


riage. 


critics throughout the United States, 
Unfolds the secrets of a happy mar- 
ried life, which are in many cases 
learned toolate. No other book like 
it to be had anywhere at any price. 
Note a few of the chapters. 





PART I. 
The Law of Choice. 
Avoidin Choosing. Qualities the Woman Should Avoid in Choosing. 
The Anatomy and Physiology of Generation in Woman. The Anatomy 


Marriage and Its Advantages. Age at Which to Marry. 
Love Analyzed. Qualities the Man Should 


and Physiology of Generation in Man. Amativeness: Its Use and 
Abuse. The Law of Continence. Children: 
The Law of Genius. 

PART II. The Conception of a New Life. The Physiology of 
Inter-Uterine Growth. Period of Gestative Influence. Pregnancy: 
Its Signs and Duration. Disorders of Pregnancv.- 
Management of Mother andChild alter Delivery. Period of Nursing 
Influence. Diseases peculiar to Women. Diseases peculiar to Men. 
Sterility and Impotence. SUBJECTS ON WHICH MORE MIGHT 
BE SAID. A Happy Married Life. How Secured. 


Their Desirability. 


Confinement. 
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Buy the Books You Want 


Beautifully Printed and Bound, at 
Low Price, in Everyman’s Library 





hundreds of dollars to any married | 
couple or those contemplating mar- | 
Endorsed and recommended | 
by the leading medical and religious | 


In Everyman’s Library are 640 vol- 


umes covering the whole field of liter- 
ature and including practically every 
one of the better known classics. 
list of specimen titles on ‘this 
page is a good indication of the 
kind of books in Everyman’s. 


The everlasting 
popularity of 
books as these, and 
the large number of 
yearly sales of each 
volume, make the low 
prices of Everyman’s 
Library possible. 
Any person who loves 
books can own all of 
his favorites in the 
low-cost, well-printed, 
‘uniform Everyman’s 
‘edition. 

Examine an Everyman’s volume 
| at your book store. Note the won- 
derful book value for the money. 
Ask for a complete list of 640 
volumes. There’s no better way 


to buy books than from Every- 
man’s Library. 


Dictionary Catalog of 
Everyman’s sent for 10c. 


Besides listing the first 505 vol- 
|} umes, this cloth-bound book of 
173 pages explains the scope and 
extent of Everyman’s Library, and 
gives historical notes on the vari- 
ous authors. Descriptive booklet 
sent free. Use coupon. 


E. P. Dutton & Co. are also publishers 
of the Temple Shakespeare. 


such ceuneane 
VATS 


DOMBEY 










































Books that fit the hand, the mood, 
the mind and purse of E; 





cA ty thy o CY aA 
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PAIGRAVES 
GOLDEN 
PREAS! JRY 
WithINTROD 
UCTION BY 


EDWARD 
HUTTON 


The 


yey Pex! 
LETTERS 
FROM AN 
AMERICAN 
\ FARMER 
~BYJH 

JOHN DE 





very Man 





A Few of the Forty 
ew Volumes 
These will give you an idea of 
the kind of books in Everyman's 
Library: 
Livy's History of Rome. 
Translated by Rev. 


Newly 
Canon 
oberts. 

DeQuincey’s English Mail Coach 
and Other Writings. 

Yeast, by Charles Kingsley. 

Frankenstein, by Mary Wollstone- 
craft Shelley. 

Tristram Shandy, by Laurence 
Sterne. 

Marryat’s Jacob Faithful. 

Hans Brinker, or the Silver Skates, 
by Mary Mapes Dodge. 

Hallam's Constitutional History, 
in 3 vols. 

Leaves of Grass and Democratic 
Vistas, by Walt Whitman. 

Thomas Gray’s Poems and Let- 
ters. 

Roget's Thesaurus, 2 vols. Re- 
vised and with additions, 


Swedenborg’s The Divine Love 1-8 
and Wisdom, AY 
IS you order any of these books DUTTON 
Srom us, please enclose 8c extra & co. 
for postage Jor each volume, 681 Fifth Ave. 
New York City 


Enclosed please find 10¢ 
(stamps or coin) for Dic- 
tionary Catalog Everyman's 
Library. 


City .....-ceccccccece 
I buy books from. ........+-sssescesesescccecese 
No avent or canvasser will call on the sender of this coupon 





“The court-room!” said the agent in 
surprise. “What do you mean?” 





“Well,” explained Thomas, with a 
knowing smile, “I’ve got seven daughters, 
you know.” 


This book is 84 x6 inches in size, 144 inches thick, and contains | 


400 pages with illustrations. Price $3.00 postpaid. Eight-page 
descriptive circular giving full and complete table of contents sent 
free to any address. Agents Wanted. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


The regular price of “‘Science of a New Life’’ is $3.00. In order 
to hurriedly introduce this work among the readers of this magazine, 
we will, for'a limited time, send one copy only to any address, 
postage prepaid, upon receipt of $2.00. Furthermore, we will 
agree to refund your money if, within 10 days of the receipt of the 
book, you find it is not worth many times what you paid for it. 

Take advantage of this offer to-day, this minute, and you will 
never regret doing so. 


J. S. OGILVIE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
9 ROSE STREET NEW YORK CITY 





We d n't find in the illustrated week- 
lies and comic supplements, as a rule, as 
fine a quality of humor as we find else- 
where. The illustrated joke is apt to be- 
come broad and coarse. Here are three 
neat ones, however, from Judge: 


A SURPRISING EVENT. 





MammMA: Tommy, what do you say 


to Uncle Titewadd for giving you the 
penny? 

Tommy: Gee! el’m tco s’prised to say 
anything! 


WELL FIXED. 


How uitr: Has she any visible means 
of support? 

Fow.itt: Has she! Say, did you ever 
see her in one of those slit skirts? 


IT SUITED HER. 
First EnctisH Miuitant: Do you be- 
lieve in rocking the cradle? 
SEconD ENGLISH MILITANT: 
where are the rocks? 


Sure; 
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“THE IDEAL HOME MUSIC LIBRARY” IS THE 




















soe’ would you like to possess on YOUR piano or music 
cabinet—responsive to every mood and whim—a conve- 
nient ten-volume Library of piano and vocal music, containing 
every conceivable kind of music such as classic, modern, standard, 
operatic, sacred and dance compositions, arranged in such a way 
that the average player can easily master them? If you desire 
your home piano to be the chief factor in each evening's enjoy- 
ment, if you are dissatisfied with the 
costliness and the inevitable shabbi- 
ness of sheet music, “THE IDEAL 
HOME MUSIC LIBRARY” 
WILL SATISFY YOU, as it has 


succeeded in pleasing every music 
lover among the thousands who are 
its proud possessors at the present 
time. 

Surprising as the fact may appear, 
this library represents the first and 
only successful effort to give the 
music lover a genuine compilation 
of music adapted to every-day use 
| on the home piano, an advantage 
ACTUAL SIZE, 15 x 11 x 10 inches which the reader of books has en- 
joyed for many years. 


A memorable epoch in the history of music was inaugurated 
through the recent publication by Charles Scribner’s Sons of 
“The Ideal Home Music Library,” and the instant favor with 


which it has been honored gives concrete evidence of timely issue. 
Conceived more than twelve years ago, and gradually worked out as a labor of 
love, it fulfills the music lover’s dream of an ideal musical compilation; and, 
most important of all, the formation of the Scribner Music Club not only 
makes possible your purchase of the work at a substantial saving on the pub- 
lishers’ price, but in addition you have the added advantage of paying for it in 
convenient monthly remittances. 


THE SCRIBNER MUSIC CLUB (CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS) 
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[An Extraordinary Book at Half Price 


The Late General 0. 0. Howard’s Own Story of His Life and Experiences 


Among Our Hostile Indians 


VERY lover of a good story, every patriotic, red- 
blooded American, every student of history and hu- 
man nature would indeed have something to regret, 

if he failed to read this book. 


General Howard wrote in a clear, virile language—por- 
traying with motion picture vividness his thrilling experi- 
ences in subduing the wild Indian tribes of the West—the 
bloodthirsty Apaches, the warlike Sioux, the fierce Cheyennes. 
He flashes before your mind's eye a realistic word picture 
of the Sioux Mascacre in Minnesota, Custer’s last fight, the 
Modoc and other Indian Wars, the hardships of the Western 





















thoughts 
dances, 


interest 





true. 


The Last Picture\of Major 


General O. O. Howard, taken 
just before his death. 


costumes, “jewelry,” implements of 


are masterpieces of 
and cost thousands of dollars. 


$4.00. 


this price or $2.00 per volume. 





pioneers and frontiersmen, 


characteristics, 
and feelings, 
curious 
ments—the results of whites and Indians intermarrying, etc. 
Through every one of the 570 pages General Howard grips your 
thrilling hair raising 


and 
Yet it’s all 


“Wild West novel’’ 
In fact, this is the most authoritative book on Western Indians 
Horse’s story of Custer’s last fight, 


ever w ritten. . t 
as told in this book, is the only authentic version. 


war and interesting Indian 
lithographic reproduction. 


This book was originally published to be sold on subscription for 
We bought the stock and plates from heirs of the late Gen- 
eral Howard, and are now selling it through book-dealers at half 
Order through your book-seller or 


their religion, 


sense of humor, 
extraordinary 


ways of communication, 


the most 


imagination as would 
‘serial”’ 


or the most absorbing * story. 


For instance, Red 


relics. 
Each plate 


you a copy direct. 


H. L. BALDWIN PUBLISHING CO. - ° 


the frequent brutal massacres of 
settlers and many other events of great historical import. 
Four of the 43 chapters are devoted to special studies of Indian 
throwing interesting sidelights on human nature, their 
ceremonial 
accomplish- 


The thirty- Six striking illustrations include ten superb color plates reproducing in their exact natural colors the quaint Indian | 
3y permission of the Smithsonian Institution. | 


required fifteen separate stone engravings and fifteen separate 


While a Limited Edition Lasts— This $4.00 Book for $2.00 


if he does not have it, send in the amount to us and we will send 


If you are not convinced that this is one of the best book bargains 
of the year, your money will be refunded. 





SITTING BULL | 


These plates 
printings 
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THE LEAVEN =4e5 
|OF MISSIONS 


JAPAN ‘ 


| HEPBURN OF JAPAN 
By W. E. Griffis, D.D., L.H.D. 
This volume completes the biography of | 
that one who was second on the ground 
and possibly the first in general usefulness. | 
$1.50 net, postpaid 
} 
| 
] 


CHINA 


CALVIN WILSON MATEER 
By D. W. Fisher, D.D., LL.D. | 


Few men have a life and character great 





enough to tell the full truth about. Dr. 


Mateer lived such a life. 
postpaid 











$1.50 net 


HABEEB THE BELOVED 
By William S. Nelson, D.D. 
The author’s thorough acquaintance with 
the people has enabled him to write a book 
which transports the reader to this Land of 


the Book. | 
75 cents net, postpaid | 


KOREA | 
INSIDE VIEWS OF MISSION LIFE | 
By Mrs. Annie L. A. Baird 

Giving the haneitin side of the life from 


a@ woman’s point of view. 
35 cents net, postpaid 


The Presbyterian Board of Publication 
Headquarters: PHILADELPHIA, Witherspoon Building 


New York, 156 Fifth Ave. St. Louis, 313 N. Tenth St. 
Chicago, 509 S. Wabash Ave. San Francisco, 400 Sutter St. 


Cincinnati, 420 Elm St. Portland, Ore., 207 Central Bidg. 
W Nashville 415 Church St. 































Pittsburgh, 204 Fulton Bldg. 

















Harvard College, its early history, its 
ancient customs and tradition, with pen 
pictures of the able men who have pre- 
sided over its destinies, together with an 
account of its student life at the present 
time. The illustrations are from pencil 
drawings of the famous landmarks of 
the University, by Vernon Howe Bailey. 
—eX— 


The Bobbs-Merrill Co. (Indianapolis 
and New York) are publishing this month 
The Complete Works of James Whit- 
comb Riley (Biographical Edition). The 
publishers declare that to make this edi- 
tion complete and definitive most extra- 
It con- 
poems 


ordinary pains have been taken. 
tains two hundred and twenty 
and many prose sketches not previously 
published in any book. The greatest care 
has been exercised also to arrange the 
collection in the order of composition. 
Years have been spent in research. The 
poet’s correspondence from his earliest 
years has been collected and examined, 
periodical and volume files have been 
studied and compared, the testimony of 
Mr. Riley’s friends has been taken, and 


the poet’s own memory called upon for 
verification. Each poem as printed in this 











Biographical Edition is given in the form 
(Continued on second page following.) 


A Local 
Representative 


Wante 


CurRENT OPINION wants one 
representative in every town 
and city to look after the 
renewals and to secure new 
subscriptions. 

You can use your spare time 
to do our work and it will pay 
you from $10 to $100 a month 
on a commission basis. We 
furnish sample copies and 
equipment free of charge. 


Agency Department 
Current Literature Publishing 
Company 

134 W. 29th Street New York City 














What 15c Will Do 


The little matter of 2Sc¢ in stamps will bring you the Path- 
finder for 13 weeks ontrial. The Pathfin isanillustrated 
weekly, published at the Nation's Capital, for the Nation; now 
in its 21st year ofincreasing success. The paper fills the bill 
without emptying the purse ;it costs but $1a year. Ifyou want 
to keep posted on whatis going onin the world, at the least ex- 
pense oftime or money, thisis your means. If you wanta pa- 
perin your home whichis sincere, reliable, entertaining, whole- 
some, the inderisyours. Ifyou wouldappreciate a pa- 
per which puts everything clearly, fairly, briefly—here itis at 
last. Send only 15c to show that you migh tlike such a pa; 
and we will send the Inder on probation 13 weeks, 
15c does not repay us, but we are glad to investin New Friends. 
Or send $1 for full year; money back any time if not 
satisfied. Address Pathfinder, Bx A, Wa: ington, D.c. 
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charge might turn the tide of battle. 
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CHARGE OF THE SCOTS GREYS AT WATERLOO 


ELLINGTON held this regiment of cavalry in reserve at the Battle of Waterloo, awaiting the supreme moment when an overwhelming 
The instant the French lines wavered the order was given to charge and the Scots Greys 
Cavalry hurled themselves against the French like a thunderbolt. 
of universal empire vanished away with the smoke of his artillery. 
original of which was purchased by Queen Victoria, and is now owned by King George of England, 
thousands which make up the history of every nation, empire, principality or power and all accurately told in the world-famed publication, 







This charge ended forever the career of Napoleon and his dream 
The celebrated picture shown herewith from Ridpath’s History, the 
illustrates but one event of all the 


Ridpath’s History of the World 


Current Opinion readers are offered one more opportunity to place this magnificent History in their homes. 


The English-speaking world has endorsed this as the only History of the world worth having. 


We offer 


the remaining sets of the last edition, brand new, down to date, beautifully bound in half-morocco, 


AT LESS THAN EVEN DAMAGED SETS WERE FORMERLY SOLD 





We will name our price only in direct letters to those sending the coupon below. Tear off the coupon, write name and 
address ;lainly and mail now before you forget it. Dr. Ridpath’s widow derives her income from his History, and to print our 
price broadcast for the sake of quickly selling these few sets would cause great injury to future sales. 





Leslie’s Weekly 


says: “Dr. John Clark Rid- 
path is one of the ablest 
of American historians. He 
combines a beautiful literary 
style with wonderful accuracy 
and completeness. His great 
History of the World isa library :n it- 
self, There is no better set of books to 
place in the hands of youth than this 
notable work.’’ 


Boston Post 


says: “John Clark Ridpath is 
above all things an historian. 
His historical works are ac- 
cepted as standards in schools, col- 
leges and homes. His style is simple, 
his manner charming.”’ 


ChristianHerald 


says: “No other work of its 
kind has ever supplied a his- 
tory so well suited to the 
needs of all classes and con- 
ditions of men. We cheerfully com- 
mend this most popular and complete 
of all world histories to our readers.’’ 


WilliamJ.Bryan 


says: “Dr. Ridpath’s History 
of the World is a lasting 
monument to the author's intelligence 
and industry. It is thorough and com- 
prehensive and will be a permanent 
help to an increasing number as a ref- 
erence library.’’ 


Nine 
Royal 
Volumes 











IDPATH throws the mantle of personality 

over the old heroes of history. Alexander 
is there: patriot, warrior, statesman, diplomat, 
crowning the glory of Grecian history. Xerxes from 
his mountain platform sees Themistocles with three 
hundred and fifty Greek ships smash his Persian fleet 
of over a thousand sail and help to mold the language 
in which this paragraph is written. Rome perches Nero 
upon the greatest throne on earth and so sets up a poor 
madman’s name to stand for countless centuries as the 
synonym of savage cruelty. Napoleon fights Waterloo 


again under your very eyes and reels before the iron 
fact that at last the end of his gilded dream has come. Washing- 


ton is there, “‘four-square to all the winds,” grave, thoughtful 
proof against the wiles of British strategy and the poisoned darts 
of false friends, clear-seeing over the heads of his fellow country- 
men, and on into another century, the most colossal world figure 
of his time. 


Send the Coupon. 
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4000 double-column pages 
2000 splendid illustrations 


12-13 


6/ FREE 
‘7 COUPON 




















RIDPATH'S enviable position as an historian 
is due to his wonderfully beautiful style, a 


stvle no other historian has ever equalled. He 

pictures the great historical events as though A WESTERN 
they were happening before your eyes; he SS NEWSPAPER 
carries vou with him to see the battles ASSOCIATION 


H. E. SEVER, President 


‘ = z ueens and 
of old; to meet kings and que 140 Se. Dearborn St., Chicago 


warriors; to sit in the Roman Senate; to CS 

march against Saladin and his dark- Ay Please mail without cost to me, 
skinned followers; to sail the south- 4 sample pages of Ridpath’s Mis- 
ern seas with Drake; to circum- A tory of the w eri, containing photo- 
navigate the globe with Magellan; 4 gravures of Napoleon and Queen Elizabeth, 
to watch that thin line of Greek 4 engravings of Socrates, Caesar and Shakespeare, 
spearmen work havoc with the *) diagram of Panama Canal, specimen pages from the 
Persian hordes on the field 9 work, and write me full particulars of your special 


53 


of Marathon. He combines offer to Current Opinion Readers. 


absorbing interest with 

supreme reliability. 

SEND COUPON 
TO-DAY 
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THE WALLET OF 
TIME 


Personal, Biographical and Critical Re- 
miniscence of the American Thea- 
tre, 1791-1912. 


By WILLIAM WINTER 


About 1,400 pages. Two volumes, boxed. 
$10.00 net. Postage, 50 cents extra, 
A ys § Edition only, ge limited to 1260 
pies. Printed on pure oper, made tor 
this edition. Beautifully Wleetrated: 

To read this work is to read the personal as well as 
professional history of many of the greatest Players who 
have appeared on the American stage. Persona! recollec- 
tions and theatrical history. Managers and management, 
plays and dramatists are discussed and depicted, as well 
as actors and acting 

A truly s imptuous work in two large volumes, contain- 
ing upwards of 1,400 pages handsomely illustrated, repre- 
senting the best in American literature. There is no lover 
of the theatre in th: country~ whether it be college pro- 
fessor, dramatic critic, actor or clergyman—man or woman 

who can afford to be unfamiliar with the contents of this 
monumental work. 


Louis XI. and Charles 
the Bold 


ANDREW C. P. HAGGARD, D. S. O. 
Price, $4.00 net, 


Price 





By Lieut. Col 
Large 8vo, gilt lop i Vustrated, 
Postage, 18 cents. 


Colonel Haggard's story of the cruel and treacherous 
son of Charlies VIL. of France, told in his inimitable style, 
makes lascinaling reading. 


Studies in Milton and an 
Essay on Poetry 


By ALDEN SAMPSON, A.M. 
(HAVERFORD COLLEGE AND HARVARD UNIVERSITY) 


Lilustrated than t by Ts mothy Cove, from 
the bust in clay f Muton, in | ry of 
car: ‘ ye, Cambridge, Engiand 
Suv, O pp., uncut $2.00 uel. 


The three essavs which compose this volume deal with 


the middle period of Mijton’s poetical life, and are a study 
of Ss evo mas a peet and ot the various circumstar Ss 
which shaped and brought toits final effectiveness his life- 


long purpose to write a great epic poem. 


Social Sanity 


By SCOTT NEARING 





12mo. c t, $1.25 nek. Postage, 12 cents. 

A timely and able book by a writer well known toe 
his writing on Suciwlogical and Economic Questions n 
his book Protessor Nearing treats of certain influences and 


Probiems of the gre 
civilization, 


The Panama Canal 


By EARLE HARRISON 


atest importance to our present day 











Size 734x114. [1.00 net. © Postage, 8 cents 

Illustrated in tull color by color photography from the 
original a hrome tugraphs by Mr. Harrison These 
sixteen pictures of the Panama Canal, taken direct by the 
author, and printed nder his supervision, are the most 
beat utiul ever issued on this subject. 


The Spider's Web 


By REGINALD WRIGHT arcuidmnasces 
Author of ‘*The House of Bondage," etc. J. 
by Fean Pa gue. 12mo, 

Post 


tage, 12 cents, 


ustratea 
$1.35 net. 


A story in every way equal to **The House of Bon lage,’ 


which in itself was a masterpiece of narrative. This new 
story - vrtten in the best manner of the author, and 
whi let he story is the important thing, the incidental causes 
that go to support the tale throughout, are matters of 


recy y “mome ut to all Americans. 


The New Dawn 


By AGNES C. LAUT 


dllustvated by Fean Poleologue. 12mo. J 
fostage, 12 cents, 


$1.35 net. 


We are always sure of a good story from Miss Laut, 
and the present story is about the biggest thing she has 
ever done. ‘There is a vastness in conception an ia con 
centration and strength in the narrative that is femarkable, 


The Memoirs of Mimosa 


Edited by ANNE ELLIOT 
Illustrated Facket. $1.25 net. Postage, 10 cents. 
The intimate confession of a brilliant yet undisciplined 
woman, who resolves ‘‘to live every moment of her lite,’’ 
and succeeds in doing so, One of the most delightful 
books of the year. 


12mo. 





MOFFAT, YARD & CO. 


PUBLISHERS NEW YORK 
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in which the poet wishes to leave it to 
posterity. Elaborate supply the 
most nearly complete possible information 


notes 


about the circumstances of composition 
its first appearance and 
subsequent history. This weight of ma- 
and a sketch of Mr. Riley’s life 


compiled from various interviews and told 


of each poem, 
terial 


in his own words furnish the first accu- 
rate survey of his literary life. 


Oo 

The Little Knight of the X Bar B, by 
Mary K. Maule (Lothrop, Lee & Shep- 
ard Co., Boston, $1.50). The story cen- 
tres about a mysterious lad of gentle 
breeding who is brought to the X Bar B 
ranch by the owner, whom no one dares 
question. He becomes the pet of the men 
in the most delightful comradeship, and, 
young as he is, infuses a spirit of chivalry 
into his rough yet tender friends from 
his recollection of stories of knightly 
days learned from his mother. 
book, when as a well- 


It is only 
at the close of the 
known young man he has been through 
many thrilling adventures, and seen all 
the phases of the picturesque life that is 
so rapidly passing away, that the mystery 
—by means of a bold and striking dé- 


nouement—is cleared away. 
—a 


T. Y. Crowell & Co. (New York) 
announce several holiday books for boys 
of Christ- 
House, a sequel to “Every- 
full of lively 
interest for girls of 12 to 16 years old, by 
Mary F. Leonard ($1.50); Dorothy 
Brooke ithe Seca, adventures of 
two typical American college girls among 


and girls. Some them are: 
mas Tree 
day Susan” and just as 


Across 
foreign scenes, by Frances C. Sparhawk 
($1.50) ; The White Duckling, a represent- 
ative of Russian folk tales, 
translated by Nathan Haskell Dole 
($1.00); Tanglewood Tales, by Nathaniel 
Hawthorne ($1.50); Jn the Days of Lion- 


collection 


heart, a story of boys’ life in the reign 
of Richard Coeur de Lion, by Wallace 


Gandy ($1.50); Boy Scouts in a Lumber 


Camp, further adventures of the Boy 
Scouts of Penobscot, begun in “Bo 
Scouts in the Maine Woods,” by penny 


Otis ($1.25). 
—tre— 


The Knapp Method of Growing Cotton, 
by H. E Savely and W. A. Mercier 








' The University of Chicago 


HOME 
STUDY 


22nd Year 


in addition to resident 
work, offers also instruc- 
tien by correspondence. 


For detailed in- 
formation address 


U. of C.(Div, T)Chicago, Ill. 





Mitchell T wer i 
































$50.00 


CURTIS & CAMERON 





" Now! Lay Me 
Dowwro Steer 


or 
Twilight Madonna 


By Jessie Willcox 
Smith. One of the 
new pictures in 


Sle 
— Caley 
Prints 


An exquisite gift 
Jor amother 
or child 


These Prints have for nearly twenty years been recog- 
nized by artists themselves as ‘the best of art reproduction. 
Permanent as well as beautiful in quality. Unsurpassed 
for framing for one’s home and for gifts. Fifty cents to 
At art stores or sent on approval, 

Picture Catalogue sent for 25 cents (stamps accepted). 
Contains 400 illustrations— practically a Handbook of Amer- 
ican Art. This cost deducted from a purchase of the Prints 

Family portraits done on private order from daguerreo- 
ty pes, tinty pes, old photographs, ete. Copyright by 


Opp. Pubtic Library BOSTON 











9 ROSE STREET 


A Book That Every Married 


Couple Should Own 


“The Science of a New Life” 
By JOHN COWAN, M. D. 


Contains information that is worth 
hundreds of dollars to any married 
couple or those contemplating mar- 
riage. Endvu-sed and recommended 
by the leading medical and religious 
critics throughout the United States, 
Unfolds the secrets of a happy mar- 
ried life, which are in many cases 
learned too late. No other book like 
it to be had anywhere at any price, 
Note a few of the chapters, 


Marriage and Its Advantages. Age at Which to Marry. 
tthe Law ot Choice. love Analyzed. Qualities the Man Should 
Avoidin Choosing. Qualities the Woman Should Avoid in Choosing. 
The Anatomy and Physiology of Generation in Woman. The Anatomy 
and Physiology of Generation in Man. Amativeness: Its Use and 
Abuse. The Law of Continence. Children: Their Desirability. 
The Law of Genius. 

PART II. The Conception of a New Life. The Physiology of 
Inter-Uterine Growth. Period of Gestative Influence. Pregnancy 
Its Signs and Duration. Disorders of Pregnancy Confinement. 
Management of Mother andChild after Delivery. Period of Nursing 
Influence. Diseases pecuhar to Women. Diseases peculiar to Men. 
Sterility and Impotence. SUBJECTS ON WHICH MORE MIGHT 
BE SAID. A Happy Married Life. How Secured. 

This book is 8'4 x6 inchesin size, 144 inches thick, and contains 
400 pages with illustrations. Price $3.00 postpaid. Eis; 


PART I 


ght-page 
descriptive circular giving full and complete table of contents sent 
free to any address s Wanted. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


Agent 


The regular priceof “Science of a New Life’ is $3.00 In order 
to hurriedly introduce this work among the readersof this magazine, 
we will, for a limited time, send one copy only to any address, 


postage prepaid, upon receipt ot 82.00. Furthermore, we will 
ayree to refund your money if, within 10 days of the receipt of the 
book, you find it is not worth many times what vou paid for it. 

Take advantage of this offe- to-day, this minute, and you will 
never regret doing so. 


J. S. OGILVIE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
NEW YORK CITY 








STUDY LAW 


AT HOME 
Become an LL.B. 


Only Law School ofits — in America 
ONL jaw school in the 
United States conferring heh of Bachelor 
of Laws— spondence. ONLY 
law school in U. S. | conducting standard resident 
school and giving same instruction, by mail. 
ONLY law school giving over 450 class-room 
ctures to its extension students. ONLY law 
school giving a full 3-year, Univ Law 
Course, by mail, having an actual faculty of over 
© prominent lawyers, (3 of whom are Assistant 
United States’ Attorneys) in active ys 
ONLY law school in existence giving plete 
Course in Oratory and Public Speaking, in con- 
junction with its law course. We guarantee to 
, prepare our students to p. 
School highly endorsed and Petts = by Gov, 
dificials, Business Men, Noted Lawyers and 
Send today for horse lustrated 
for Business Men, 
@AMILTON COLLEGE OF LAW, S50 Advertising Bidg., Chicago, iil. 
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(Doubleday, Page & Co., Garden City, 
N. Y., $1.00 net). By using the Knapp 
method, two bales of cotton are grown 
where one grew before. It has been 
adopted by the Farmers’ Cooperative 
Demonstration Work, an organization of 
many thousand members, and with it their 
success has been tremendous. The present 
work explains the Knapp method in de- 
tail. 
et 


Things I Remember, by Frederick 
Townsend Martin (John Lane Co., New 
York, $3.00 net). A book of society recol- 
lections. Mr. Martin, the well-known New 
York society man, writes in detail of 
to-day’s social events compared with the 
earlier and simpler period; and tells amus- 
ing stories about the many distinguished 
men and women here, and in Paris, Lon- 
don and Scotland, who have made up 
his life. 





The late Bradley Martin (his | 


brother), his niece, Countess Craven, the | 


Duchesses of Marlboro and Manchester, 
Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish, Baron Rothschild, 
General Grant, Henry Flagler, J. P. Mor- 
gan, Alex. Yorke, Col. Dupont, Mrs. John 
Jacob Astor, Lady Curzon, figure promi- 
nently in his account of recent life; and 
Ward McAllister, creator of New York's 
400, the late King Edward, and a host 
of others were the author’s friends. 


—OO— 


The Fate of Felix Brand, by Florence 
Finch Kelly (John C. Winston Co., 
Philadelphia, $1.20 net; postpaid, $1.34). 
Felix Brand deliberately chose the worst 
side of his nature, cherished it and tried 
to ignore and cast out the other, the bet- 


ter side. It was a tremendous battle, but 


the odds were against him, the odds be- | 


ing a strong-minded woman, who fought 
equally hard to redeem him from his fate. 


—O— 


The Century Co. (New York) an- 
nounce that Mr. Abraham Flexner is at 
work on the second of the series of 
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books which they are publishing for the | 


Bureau of Social Hygiene. The volume 
will treat of “prostitution in Europe,” and 
will be the first, and only first-hand, de- 
scription of European conditions and ex- 
periences that has ever been printed 


English. 
tet 


Auction Developments, by Milton C. 
Work (Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston). 
The Whist Club of New York has adopted 
new laws of Auction, which contain many 
drastic changes from the code previously 
in force. These laws are included and 








“LOOK IT UP IN NELSON'S” 


The World’s Great Rulers, Statesmen, Diplomats, 
Scientists, Specialists and Scholars, when in 
want of Accurate and the Latest Information, 


LOOK IT UP IN NELSON’S—THE WORLD'S GREATEST QUESTION ANSWERER 


NELSON’S is used as the standard authority by the Goverement Departments of Europe, 
Asia, Africa, Australia, North and South America, and in all schools maintaining an academic 
department in China, Japan, Australia, parts of South Africa and Europe, and in the Re- 

ublics of South and Central America, Mexico, Cuba, etc., etc. Nelson's is also the standard 





nglish Reference Work in Libraries, Universities, Colleges and Schools throughout the 
United States and Canada. 


RIL SOS 


Perpetual Loose-Leaf 


ALAS KO) 7, DIF" 
6Research Bureau for Special Information 


THE COURT OF 
LAST RESORT 


NELSON’S Research 
Bureau for Scientific Re- 
ports, Specific Information 
and Special Correspond- 
ence IS THE COURT | 
OF LAST RESORT. 
These departments em- 
ploy specialists whose 
business it is to furnish 
any and all desired in- 
form: ation FREE to Nel- 
son’s subscribers. LOOK 
IT UP IN NELSON’S OR 
CONSULT NELSON’S jy 
RESEARCH BUREAU. 
The Court of Last Re- 
sort. 


The Great Reference System 
that keeps up with you and 
you up with the times. 











Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 
That Little Bar and Nut has solved the problem. 


Bound in 12 Handsome Volumes 
WHY NELSON’S IS THE WORLD’S GREAT AUTHORITY 


Because by means of Nelson’s Perfected and Patented Loose-Leaf Binding Device Nelson’s 
Loose-Leaf Encyclopedia is kept always fresh and new The Publishers furnish to all sub- 
scribers 250 or more revised or new pages each six months. You loosen the binder by 
simply turning that small nut, take out the obsolete. pages, substituting and replacing the 
old ones with the new pages which contain the world’s happenings and activities of the 
past six months. Nelson’s Loose-Leaf Encyclopedia is five to ten years later than any 
other Reference Work. 


Nelson’s Great Editorial Staffs 


Nelson’s maintains permanent Editorial 





Nelson’s Down to October, 1913 


Nelson’s contains the latest word on Food 


Staffs. The Editor-in-Chief is Dr. John H. | Adulteration; the Parcel Post (1913 Regula- 
tion); the impeachment of Governor Sulzer; 


Finley, Ph.D., LL.D., Commissioner of Edu- : 
cation and President of the University of Youn Shaih- Fr en + oad new ae nt of C ‘_ 
the State of New York. The Canadian Edi- rurbi oad a tes eS Mi ngin ig _ 
tor is William Peterson, LL.D., C.M.G., | Luremes; Labor Legistetion; Miaing, isriee 
“wee * “te . ; tion, and Agriculture of the United States; 
Principal of McGill University, Montreal. | the complete results of the Federal 19:0 Cen- 
The European Editor is Sir Edward Parrott, | sus and Canadian 1911 Census (these statis- 
M.A., LL.D., F.E.1L.S., of Edinburgh, Scot- tics are not complete in any other Reference 
land, assisted by over twelve hundred of the Work); the new 1913 Tariff Law and In- 
greatest scholars, specialists, and writers in come Tax; and numerous subjects not to be 
all parts of the world. found in any other Reference Work 
THE MOST PRACTICAL AND USEFUL CHRISTMAS GIFT.—Write to us and 
learn how you can make a present of Nelson’s Perpetual Loose-Leaf Encyclopedia for 
Christmas and make this a perpetual Christmas gift by having the pages delivered as 
issued from year to year. You can have the Encyclopedia delivered now and pay for 
























it in convenient monthly payments. Dept 
We are constantly receiving inquiries asking us to 13M 
EX A make an allowance for old encyclopaedias to apply 
as part payment on Nelson’s. We have there- Thos. Nelson & Sons 


381-385 Fourth Ave. 


fore prepared a price list, stating the amount 
New York City 


allowed, which will be mailed upon request. 


LOOK IT UP IN NELSON’S 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 


Publishers since 1798 
Bibles, Hymnals, and Prayer Books 
Dept. 13M 





Please send me 
_ portfolio contain- 
ing sample pages; 
the complete Tariff 
Law of 1913, giving old 
and new Rates, and the 
new Income Tax; also full 
information how, by easy 
monthly ya nts, I can own 
NELSON’S PERPETUAL 
LOOSE-LEAF ENCYCLOPADIA, 


- This i li 
381-385 Fourth Avenue, New York City Si cntiers eon ee 
PE 0bbnes5b064040s6anduedtaeenawe 
i GA onssescavesssa State ° 






























explained in Mr. Work’s book. As the 
title implies, the book contains the latest 
rules and information regarding the most 
popular card game of the time and an 
expert discussion of all disputed points. 
Among other things the much-discussed 
“Nullo” is 


there is a full explanation of how to play 


thoroughly considered, and 


Auction in the Duplicate form which 


made Whist popular. 
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Gold, by Stewart 
(Doubleday, Page & Co., Garden City, 
N. Y., $1.35 net). 
passions full of the real adventurous spirit 


A story of man’s 
that was abroad in the 49’s. Romance 
once held high carnival in the land and 
the electric news of gold discoveries in 
California drew thousands around the 
Horn or across Panzma to the Pacific and 


thence to the diggings. 


Edward ~° White’ 





Announcement Extraordinary! 
















Famous Warner 


Noteworthy New Features 


This edition is completely revised to date. The 
department devoted to synopses of best books 
has been enlarged to include recent noted 
books. Biographies of new authors have been 
added, and others revised where needed. A 
number of beautiful hand-colored photogravures 
have been added to the already rich illustra- 
tions. Finally, the new volumes are printed 
on a special imported paper, bulking only one 
inch in thickness; and are luxuriously bound 
in full leather and half leather. The entire 
set occupies only 31 inches of shelf-room. 


31 Handsome ae 


A New India-Paper Edition of the 


Of the World’s Best Literature 


The publishers have pleasure in announcing a new, revised and enlarged edition 
of the world-famous Warner “Library of the World’s Best Literature.” 
standard work needs no introduction to the half-million readers of former editions. 
In libraries, colleges and homes of culture everywhere it is now in daily use. 
bare announcement, therefore, of an India-Paper Edition with many new features 
is an event of first importance in the realm of books. 











Library 








This 


The 






The Work of 300 Scholars 


Assisting the eminent scholar, Charles Dudley 
Warner, were 300 editors and critics. For 
years the great libraries of every nation were 
visited and the foremost authorities consulted. 
The best fiction, poetry, humor, history, essays 
and other writings of every land and time were 
collected, and the resultant work was appropri- 
ately called the “Library of the World’s Best 
Literature.”’ This all-inclusive library gives not 
only the greatest work of the greatest authors 
but also presents an extraordinary series of 
articles by the foremost living writers on the 
lives and writings of the other great authors 
of the world. 


Special Introductory Price 


», . . . . . 
~ The beautiful new volumes can be held without tiring—an improve- 
‘+ ment that will delight readers, for the Warner Library is far more 
‘. than a work of reference—it is a mine of pleasurable reading for 


oe every literary taste. 
12-13 % y . J 

: ‘. entertain you here. 
Warner \ 
Library Co., ‘% 
225 Sth Ave., >. 
New York. \ 


Piease send free % 
sample pages and par- 
ticulars apo"t the new \ 
edition of the WARNER 
LIBRARY. This does not 
obligate me in any way, but 
will entitle me to the special “ 
discount of 33% per cent. if I ‘NS 
place my order in time. ‘N 





The best authors of the whole world 


To introduce and popularize this new edition, a special dis- 
count of 33 1/3 per cent. will be allowed for a short time, 

and convenient monthly payments can be made. 2 
‘introductory price is for advertising purposes and is 
s subject to advance without notice. 
for sample pages and full particulars. 

A limited number of sets on ordinary paper are 
available for those who prefer them, at the 

same special discount. 


The 


Send at once 








\ Send for Free Sample 


he Pages Today The 





Address 

















































Shall Women Vote? by Conway Whittle 
Sams (Neale Publishing Co., New York 
$1.45 postpaid). Here is a book in which 
the whole subject of suffrage is argued 
out in the ablest and most incontrovertible 
way by a lawyer who has studied the con- 
struction of society, both past and pres- 
ent, and who wrote this work in order 
to help prevent society’s destruction, 
which he thinks is threatened by woman’s 
changed attitude toward men. 


Kt 






If You Touch Them They Vanish, by 
(Charles 
Sons, New York, $1.00 postpaid). 


Scribner’s 
The 
story of a rich young man falsely accused 


Gouverneur Morris 


of crime. He goes away with his old 
Irish nurse to live in solitude, and peoples 
his lonely world with dream figures that 
become so real to him that when a real 
girl does come along he is afraid to 


touch her lest she vanish. 
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The Passionate Friends, by H. G. Wells 
(Harper & Brothers, New York, $1.35 
net). The story of the turbulent lives of 
one man and one woman—separated by 
the barrier of the law, yet attached by 
something than law— 


stronger any 


stronger than themselves. A love story 
with a background of high idealism and 


prophecy of the future. 


Ooi 


On Nature’s Trail, by F. St. Mars 
(George H. Doran Co., New York). A 
number of nature stories, in which gray 
wolf, dog-otter and red-eyed mongoose, 
and all the winged bandits of the air— 
eagle, owl and hawk—seem to enact be- 
fore one’s very eyes the desperate and 
thrilling tragedy and comedy of beak, 


claw and fang. 


Op 


Here Are Ladies, by James Stephens 
(The Macmillan Co., New York). The 
first part of the volume is devoted to 
short character sketches grouped under 
the headings of Three Heavy Husbands, 
Three Women Who Wept, Three Angry 
People, 


Three Young Wives, Three 


Lovers Who Lost, and Three Happy 
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Places. Some of these consist of no 
more than a single conversation, or single 
incident; others may be called stories and 
record the events of months or years, 


and all abound in Irish humor. These are 


followed by There is a Tavern in the 


Town, in which are given the opinions 
and reflections of a certain old gentleman 
(a frequenter of this public resort) on 
such subjects as Matrimony, Dancing, To- 
Methods of Education, Thirst, 
Poetry, Means of Locomotion, Polar Ex- 
ploration, Shaving and Eating. 


bacco, 


—otr— 


The Truth About the Railroads, by 
Howard Elliott (Houghton Mifflin Co., 
Boston). 
one who works, everyone who has money 
invested in any of the enterprises de- 


Everyone who travels, every- 


pendent directly or indirectly upon our 
facilities for transportation—in short, al- 
most everyone is interested to know what 
the railroads are going to do about it. 


Two Little Parisians, translated by B. 
Drillien from the French of Pierre Mille 
(John -Lane Co., New York). A deli- 
cate psychological study of a small boy’s 
soul, observed straight from life. The 
boy’s love for his mother, his first love 
affair with a girl, his faithful love of 
his friend, the barbarous time when he 
tortures animals, and the curious growth 
in knowledge of his own body are told 
of from the sympathetic French point of 
view. 


—ttr— 


The Housekeeper’s Handy-Book, by 
Lucia Millet Baxter (Houghton Mifflin 
Co., Boston, $1.00 net; postpaid, $1.11). 
Expert advice on subjects relating to 
home-making and housekeeping. Chap- 
ters include “Cleanliness in the Home,” 
“A Helping Hand in the 
“Menus, with recipes, 


Laundry,” 
for the Vegeta- 
rian,” and a score of other subjects. 





The Electoral System of the United | 


States, Its History, together with a 
Study of the Perils that have Attended 
its Operations, an Analysis of the sev- 
eral Efforts by Legislation to Avert these 
Perils, and a Proposed Remedy by 
Amendment of the Constitution, by J. 
Hampden Dougherty (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York, $2.00 net). The volume 
portrays extraordinary results which 
have followed the use of the words in the 
Constitution of the United States, “the 
votes shall then be counted,” after the 
provision requiring the opening by the 
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The Test of Efficiency 


This little book i especially adapted to the busi- 
ness man who would attain higher efficiency. Not 
neral and theoretical but concise and practical}. 
Fells how to apply your enthusiasm and energy to 
the development of your business. We give this 
valuable book and 3 months’ subscription to the 


CAXTON 


A Magazine for Business Men 

for only cents. The Caxton contains interesting 
facts about big businesses, plans, ideas and meth- 
ods. Suggestions on business efficiency. Increased 
»yroduction and lower costs are carefully analyzed. 
his is an introductory offer to get the Caxton 
business magazine—to business men. Send 25 cents 
today for these books. 


KEY PUBLISHING CO., 








IS Astor Place, New York 





For amateurs; Monologs, Recita- 
PLAYS tions, Drills, Minstrel and Vaudeville 
Jokes and Sketches; ideas for all 


kinds of entertainments. Send for free catalog. 
PRAMATIC PUBLISHING CO., 542 Se. Dearborn Street, Chicago 


Demme (he Education of Sex 


A Book on the 

Avoided Subjects 

Our People Ought 
to orga 


From t 
7! Writings of Many i... Authorities 


Giving in 25 Fully Wlustrated Chapters 


the complete knowledge of sexual subjects essential to 
health and happiness in youth, matrimony and old age 
Endorsed by leading Universities, Colleges, Sch 
Special Edition, Price $1 Postpaid 
“ rite for Booklet and Endorsements 
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CUMULATIVE 














encyclopedia. 
months. 
made, governments change, the 


these points your encyclopedia is silent or misleading. 


WINSTON’S CUMULATIVE ENCYCLOPEDIA 


@he up-to-date 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Father Time is cutting the pages from your old-fashioned 
It grows old and unreliable before you have had it six 
World leaders die, important explorations and discoveries are 


useful sciences advance—yet on all 


Furnishes you with the latest information on every important topic, by 


means of a patented system of adding new material. 


Yet you can 


obtain Winston’s Cumulative Encyclopedia for a small fraction of the 


price of other encyclopedias. 


Advantages Not Found in the Old-Fashioned, 


Made for Americans—it gives thorough attention to 
American subjects, 

It is complete, compact, authentic—not merely a 
revision of older encyclopedias, 

It’s editor-in-chief, Charles Morris, has had longer 
experience and greater success in editing works of this 
kind than any other living American. 

Typographically it isfar superior to any other ency- 


P P P 
High-Priced Encyclopedias 
clopedia at any price—the topics are more easily found, 
the subject matter more easily read. 

Facts are stated in language easily understood. Color 
plates, diagrams, and photographs are used wherever 
desirable for clearness. 

Maps of every state in the Union and of every 
country in the world make this encyclopedia an up-to- 
date world atlas, 


Every Home, Every Business Office, Every School, Needs This New Encyclopedia 


Leading educators, and business and professional men have adopted it and rec comme nd it 


in preference to any other at any price. 


most helpful published.’ ‘ 
H 


M. Wixson, State Supt. of Public Instruction, Denver, Colo., says: 


range of human knowledge. Far more valuable to busy 


° For introductory purposes we are making a special offer 
Special Offer and Easy Terms which is open only for a limited time, and which is sent 


only in a direct letter to those who mail the coupon. 


‘ ” 2,750 illustrations, colored plates 

Our Book ‘Up-to-Date Facts FREE and maps. Covers the whole 
To those who mail the coupon NOW we will also send free 
a handsomely-printed book—illustrated with numerous line etch- a a 


ings. half-tone engravings and colored plates and maps—« 


from cover to cover with interesting, instructive and useful facts 
on a wide variety of live subjects. It also explains Winston’s 
Cumulative Encyclopedia, and shows the value of this unique 
work to every man, woman and child who reads, writes and 


Adopted by Boston, Mass., and other city schools. 
J. H. Collins, State Supt. of Schools, Springfield, Ill., says: 


“Students vill find this work one “of the 


“It seems to cover the entire 
people than a voluminous edition would have been. 













10 vols. 5,600 pages. 40,000 subjects. 


range of human knowlege 


and filled 
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“Had we lived I should have had a tale to tell of the hardihood, endurance, 
and courage of my companions which would have stirred the heart of every 
Englishman. (From the last Entry in Captain Scott’s Journal.) 


That Wonderful Tale is Told in as ae EE 


Scott’s Last Expedition 


Being the journals of Captain Robert 
Falcon Scott, C. V. O., R. N., together 
with the reports of the journey and the 
scientific work undertaken during the 
expedition. 

Edited by Leonard Huxley with the 
assistance of the surviving members of 
the expedition and of Lady Scott. 

With photogravure frontispieces of Captain 
Scott and Dr. Wilson; facsimile reproductions 
of Captain Scott’s diary; 18 full-page illustra- 
tions in colors and 260 in black and white from 
the original drawings by Dr. E. A. Wilson, who ; 
perished with Captain Scott. Also with maps, |* P 
charts, etc. by 


GS tact a ieee ~ ben , 


Captain Robert Falcon Scott 
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Two volumes of 500 pages each 
Large 8vo, boxed, $10.00 net. Expressage Extra 


OUR ETERNITY 


Translated by Alexander Teixeira de Mattos. 


By Maurice Maeterlinck 
What of the future life? One of the 


greatest philosophers and man of letters of the present day expresses his profound | 


convictions in his reply. $1.50 net. Postage 11 cents extra. 


THE LIFE OF THE FLY By J. H. Fabre 
Translated by Alexander Teixeira de Mattos. Marvelously interesting life histories 
of the Fly, by the gifted scientist whose “Life of the Spider” was hailed as the most 
noteworthy book of any kind published during the first quarter of this year. $1.50 net. 


Postage 13 cents extra. 
ITALIAN YESTERDAYS By Mrs. Hugh Fraser 


Italy, the land where she was born and grew up, has inspired the gifted sister of Marion 
Crawford to write a book which will rival her delightful and justly popular “Remi- 
niscences of a Diplomatist’s Wife.”—Two vols., $6.00 net. Expressage extra. 
RHYMES OF A ROLLING STONE By Robert W. Service 
Author of ‘The Spell of the Yukon,’’ etc. 


Inspiring and full-throated as the blare of a trumpet, these virile poems by the Canadian 
Kipling appeal to all lovers of the big outdoor world. Jilustrated, $2.00 net. Postage 


13 cents extra. 
A FOOL AND HIS MONEY By George Barr McCutcheon 
Author of ‘‘The Hollow of Her Hand,’’ etc. 


Clean, wholesome, exciting, and incessantly interesting. A young gentleman who has 
purchased a very old castle finds that he has also acquired the opportunity to obtain a 
beautiful wife. Jllustrated. $1.30 net. Postage 12 cents extra. 


THE TASTE OF APPLES 
Author of “‘Uncle William,’ etc. 


“There never was quite such a book.”—N. Y. Press. “The joy and beauty and satisfac- 
tion of the world are in it."—Utica Press. Illustrated, $1.25 net. Postage 12 cents extra. 


THE CHILDREN’S BLUE BIRD By Georgette Le Blanc 


(Mme. Maurice Maeterlinck) 
Translated by Alexander Teixeira de Mattos. <A delightful book for children which 
tells the story of the most popular play for children that has been seen in years. JIlus- 
trations in color and in black and white by Herbert Paus. $2.50 net. Postage 20 cents 
extra. 
PATTY’S SOCIAL SEASON By Carolyn Wells 
Everybody knows “Patty.” She’s just as nice in the eleventh volume of the series 
as she was in the first volume; and that’s nice enough to be one of the most popular 
heroines of girls’ books. IJilustrated. $1.25. . 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue of our New Books 


By Jennette Lee 


Publishers 
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president: of the Senate, in presence of the 
Senate and the House of Representatives, 
of the returns of the electoral colleges. 
What-does counting mean, what are votes, 
who shall count? 


—Oa— 


Christmas in Ritual and Tradition, by 
C. A. Miles (Frederick A. Stokes Co., 
New York, $3.50 net; postpaid, $3.67). 
Christmas, as we know it, is a festival 
containing elements from dim antiquity, 
not only from Rome, but from Gaul and 
The book tells of the various 
Christian. 


Britain. 
well as 
The Christmas tree, the yule-log and 
mistletoe, Santa Claus, mummers, nativ- 
ity plays, old hymns and carols—these 
and other things are described in various 
ages, and are traced to their origin. 


—ei— 


The History of Medicine, by David 
Allyn Gorton, M.D. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York, 2 vols. illustrated, $6.00 
net). The book has been written in the 
interest of the rising generation of med- 
ical students as well as the medical pro- 
fession generally, and the author has 
spared no pains to be accurate. -In addi- 
tion, he has given brief sketches of physi- 
cians and surgeons who have been most 
conspicuous in advancing the art and 
science of Medicine. 


—tet— 


The House in Good Taste, by Elsie De 
Wolfe, “America’s most successful wom- 
an decorator’ (The Century Co., New 
York, $2.50 net; postpaid, $2.70). A 
unique and practically helpful discussion of 
the problems of house furnishing, which 
come to every woman. There is a frontis- 
piece portrait, four inserts in color, and 
forty-eight black and white pictures, 
showing interiors designed and carried 
out by Miss De Wolfe. 


—~H4— 


Social Sanity, by Scott Nearing (Mof- 
fat, Yard & Co., New York, $1.25 net; 
postpaid, $1.37). A timely book, which 
treats of certain influences and problems 
of the greatest importance to our present- 
day civilization. 


—tt— 


The Village in the Jungle, by Leonard 
S. Woolf (Longmans, Green & Co., New 
York, $1.40 net; postpaid, $1.52). A 
story which gives a vivid and realistic 
picture of life in a remote jungle village 
in Ceylon. The author has had excep- 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY New York ; tional opportunities for obtaining a thor- 

















The 


ough understanding of native life. 
motive of the story is the tragedy of the 
decay and destruction of such a village. 


—T— 


The Income Tax Law of 1913 Ex- 
plained, by George F. Tucker, of the Bos- 
ton Bar (Little, Brown & Co., Boston). 
This is a practical handbook for the lay- 
man that explains the new law in detail. 


—— 


The Bookman gives the following titles 
as its choice o° the best novels of the 
year: The Happy Warrior, by A. S. M. 
Hutchinson; The Flirt, by Booth Tar- 
kington; Otherwise Phyllis, by Meredith 
Nicholson; Stella Maris, by W. J. Locke; 
by Ellen Glasgow; The Judg- 
Gilbert Parker; The 
Heart of the Hills, by John Fox, Jr.; 
The Inside of the Cup, by Winston 
Churchill; Bendish, by Maurice Hewlett; 


Virginia, 
ment House, by 





| 


| 
| 


The Amateur Gentleman, by Jeffery Far- | 


nol; Fatima, by Rowland Thomas. 


—tat— 


The Children’s Poets, edited by Mary 
MacLeod (Frederick A. Stokes Co., New 
York, each volume 45 cents net; postpaid, 
52 cents). These little books present the 
best the poets have done that children can 
appreciate. 


worth. The books are well made, con- 
tain simple notes and a glossary, and ex- 
cellent pictures. 


OO 


Thirteen Autumn issues of Everyman’s 
Library are announced by E. P. Dutton & 
Co. (New York). 


cases two volumes to each of the main 
sections of the Library. To Biography 
is given a Life of the Right Hon. W. E. 
Gladstone, by the Right Hon. G. W. E. 
Russell (“Onlooker”). In the travel sec- 
tion is the Life in Mexico of Mme. Cal- 
deron de la Barca. For the drama there 
is another instalment of Ibsen's plays, 
showing his art in three distinct veins 
marked by The Pretenders, Pillars of So- 
ciety, and Rosmersholm. For fiction 
there is another book by the Russian nov- 
elist, Dostoieffsky, which gives Letters 
From the Underworld and The Landlady. 
In this class is another novel, by Dr. T. 
M. Neale, The Fall of Constantinople, or, 
Theodora Phranza, a romance of the 


time of Mohammed, dealing with the Ot- 
toman Empire and the struggle of the 
Faiths that has been waged around its 


The volumes now ready are: | 
Scott, Longfellow, Tennyson and Words- | 





They represent an ad- | 
dition of at least one volume and in most 
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Scribner Holiday Books 





Edith Wharton 


Has Scored Another Great Triumph 


in Her New Novel 


The Custom of the Country 


Leading Reviewers Place it Beside 
“The House of Mirth”; Declare it 
“Triumphant Fiction”; “A Graphic Pic- 
ture of Modern Life”; “Undine Spragg 
a memorable Figure” 

$1.35 net; by mail $1.47 


The Dark Flower 


Described as “Daring in the True 
Sense”; as Presenting “The Truth”; 
as the Finest Presentation in any 
Novel of “Passion in All Its 

loods”’ 


John Galsworthy 


Acclaimed on All Sides by Reviewers 
for this Account of “the Love 
Life of a Man” 
$1.35 net; by mail $1.47 


Admiral Dewey’s 


Career is Synchronous with the Devel- 
opment of the American Navy 


The Autobiography of 
George Dewey, Ad- 
miral of the Navy 


is Our Greatest Living Sea-Fighter’s 
Story of Service Through Two Wars 
Til. $2.50 net; by mail $2.69 











George L. Rives 


Former Assistant Secretary of State, 
etc., Has Written a Definite 
History of our Relations With 
Mexico up to 1848 in 


The United States 


and Mexico 


A Book of Immense Importance at any 
Time, But Especially at the 
Present Critical Moment 
2 vols., $8.00 net 





Senator Lodge 


Describes Many Celebrities of a Gen- 
eration Ago, and Recounts Many 
Significant Events in His 


Early Memories 


A Record of His Experiences from 
Before the War to His Early 
Days in Congress 
$2.50 net; by mail $2.69 











The Poems and Ballads 
of Robert Louis 
Stevenson 


Complete in One Volume with Por- 
trait. New Volume in the 


Scribner Series of 
Modern Poets 


This cae volume collection is similar to 
the other volumes of the series;—the Poems 
of Sidney Lanier, of George Meredith, of 
Eugene Field and of Henry van Dyke. 


Each vol. $2.00 net 





Ernest Peixotto 


Who Bee! and Illustrated ‘‘Romantic Cal- 
ifornia’’ and “Through the French 
Provinces,’’ has Written 
and Illustrated 


Pacific Shores from Panama 
A Beautiful Voyage Discovered by 


e Author 


Ernest Peixotto sailed down the coast of 
South America, stopping here and there at 
noted and picturesque old cities, and making 
frequent excursions inland. All the time he 
was sketching with pencil or brush, and his 
account of the journey is accompanied by a 
series of delicate pictures of the sea, the cities, 
= the country. It is a beautiful holiday 


$2.50 net; by mail $2.69 


If You Touch Them 
They Vanish 


A Story of Singular Originality and 
Beauty by 


Gouverneur Morris 


Illustrated in Full Colors by Charles 
S. Chapman 


$1.00 net; by mail $1.09 


Joseph Bucklin 
Bishop’s 
Story of the Panama Canal 


The Panama Gateway 


Declared the Best and Most Interest- 
ing Account by the Leading 
Reviews 
Til. $1.50 net; by mail $1.65 











Charles Scribner’s Sons Lad Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Greater 
Power 





You need it every day. You 
need it in your private life. 
You need it in your public 
life. And you can have it for 
the asking. In his latest stimu- 
lating book, written especially 
for you— 


TheNewAlinement of Life 


RALPH WALDO TRINE 


arouses a conscious, vital realization of unsus- 
pected powers. He shows you how to use your 
mind, how to shape your thoughts to your own 
best advantage. He shows you what a little 
wholesome philosophy will do toward the at- 
tainment of true happiness. 


THE NEW ALINEMENT OF LiFE: Attractively bound 
photogravure frontispiece, gilt top; green cloth, $1.25 net; 
leather, $2.00 net; postage, I0c. extra. 


THE TRUE HOLIDAY SPIRIT is marked by the giving 
of gifts. The true holiday gift is one either for use or for 
inspiration. Ralph Waldo Trine’s Books have been used more 
widely for gifts than those of any other American, because 
they cannot be read without inspiring the contagious desire 
to be better, to do better. 

For the young they point the way to the healthy mind that 
builds the healthy body; for the aged they restore self-con- 
fidence and create cheerful optimism to brighten declining 
years. 

They have been translated into more than a dozen languages 
and have had a sale of almost a million copies. They 
have helped thousands everywhere turn failure to success. 


A List of Mr. Trine’s Books: 


THE LIFE BOOKS: In Tune With the Infinite, What All 
the World’s A-Seeking, The Land of Living Men, This 
Mystical Life of Ours; each, cloth bound, $1.25; leather, $2.00. 


THE LIFE BOOKLETS: The Winning of the Best, 75c. 
net; Thoughts I Met on the Highway, 75c. net; Character- 
Building Thought Power, 35c. net; The Greatest Thing Ever 
Known, 35c. net; Every Living Creature, 35c. net; On the 
Open Road, 50c. net. Postage on any of the Life Booklets, 
5c. extra. 

Sold by ‘all active and progressive booksellers or by mail 
direct from the publishers. Descriptive circulars on request. 


Remember, Mr. Trine’s message is for you. 


DODGE PUBLISHING COMPANY, “New york city 














One of the finest of Balzac’s 


our time: A Century of Essays, an an- 





novels, Lost Illusions, with an introduc- 
tion by Mr. George Saintsbury, makes the 
thirteenth volume by the author of 
“Comédie Humaine” in the series. To 
the English Literature series has been 
added Robert Louis Stevenson’s An In- 
land Voyage and Travels with a Donkey. 
In this series is also a prose book which 
traverses the whole field from Caxton to 


thology designed to show the variety in 
development of the essay form from days 
even before Montaigne gave the cue to 
English writers. In it nearly every essayist 
of note is represented from the throng of 
those writers who have dealt with life 
and character, manners and customs, na- 
ture and the English country side. The 
modern contributors include Robert Louis 





Stevenson, Richard Jeffries, the Right 
Hon. Augustine Birrell, Mr. Austin Dob- 
son, Mr. Edmund Gosse, Mrs. Meynell, 
Mr. E. V. Lucas, Mr. G. K. Chesterton, 
and W. B. Yeats. Another anthology is 
intended more especially for younger 
readers, and enlarged 
ZEsop. 


forerunners in the Hitopodesa and Pil- 


represents an 
It ranges from A®sop’s Indian 


pay, through Phedrus, La Fontaine, Les- 
sing, and Gay on to Tolstoi, the widest 
selection that has so far been brought into 
one volume. In Science, there is Hahne- 
mann’s book, The Organon of the Ra- 
tional Art of Healing, and Rousseau’s 
Social Contract, again a new translation. 
In the section of Philosophy and Reli- 
gion the reader will find Swedenborg’s 
Divine 


under the auspices of the Swedenborg 


Providence, specially translated 


Society. In the series of Literary and 
Historical Atlases is a volume dealing 
with Africa and Australasia, and cover- 
ing a record which begins with the Pyra- 
mids, looks beyond the last South African 
war, and sees the building of the new 
capital of Australia under way. 


The Way Home, by Basil King (Har- 
per & Brothers, New York, $1.35 net). 
The story deals with the most important 
things of life, single life, married life, 
and church life, and portrays the inner 
It is the 
story of the struggle between the spiri- 


motives of a self-centered man. 


tual and the material in the average man 
—a series of tense emotional situations 
in which a strong man who was far from 
being a hero found himself. 


it 


Baby’s Physical Culture Guide, by Edith 
V. Hart (Rand McNally & Co., Chicago, 
50 cents net). This little book embodies the 
newest and most approved practice in 
physical culture exercises as applied to 
the baby, that will strengthen his muscles 
and teach him to breathe correctly. 


tt 


Next Christmas, by Byron E. Veatch 


| (F. G. Browne & Co., 50 cents postpaid). 


The story of a man who spent a great 
part of his life getting rich and then 


| found that it all amounted to very little, 





because he had no one to love or to love 
him. Therefore, he took the trip he had 
always promised to take “next Christmas,” 
back to his little home town, and there he 
found the girl who had waited for him 
all through the years. 
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The humor of Harper's Monthly is not 
always excruciatingly funny, but it is 
always in good taste. Here are four 
specimens : 


A PROMISING CHILD INDEED. 


For politeness this little girl should 
take first prize. 
A school director was calling on a 


prominent New York woman one morn- 
ing not long ago on school business, and 
as the interview was at an end he en- 
countered her little girl playing in the 


hall. She rose politely and opened the 
door for him. 

“Thank you,” said he. “I am _ sorry 
to give you so much trouble.” 

“Oh,” she answered, with a_ bright 
smile, “I am only sorry I am not letting 
you in.” 


PROBABLY NOT. 


A young man timidly approached the 
father of the girl of his choice and asked 
for her hand in marriage. 

“IT am not at all certain,’ said the 
father, “that my daughter loves you suf- 
ficiently to warrant me in intrusting her 
to your keeping.” 

“Well,” replied the young man, reflect- 
ively, “perhaps you haven't had the same 
advantages for observing things that I 
have.” 


AT HOME. 


Bessie and Bertie were at a loss for 
a game to play. 


“Oh, let’s play being ‘at home’ and 
have ‘a day,’” suggested Bessie. 
“<A dey?” _queried Bertie. “What 


does that mean? 

“Why, don’t you know?” said Bessie, 
wisely. “All the fashionable people have 
‘days.’ God's day is Sunday, and mother’s 
is Tuesday.” 


INDISPUTABLE. 


An enterprizing young man in a row- 
boat in one of the small towns in the 
Middle West called out to the man on 
the roof of a one-story building afloat in 
midstream: “You people who live on 
the lands along here know that this river 
overflows its banks every spring. Why 
don’t you move?” 

“Ain’t I movin’, you durn 
swered the man on the roof. 


fool!” an- 


The Saturday supplement of the N. Y. 
Evening Post, belonging to a very intel- 
lectual paper, seems to run, in its jokes, 
to those due to crass ignorance. Here 
are several of that sort: 


SOUNDED VERY ALARMING. 


Simmons had returned from his vaca- 
tion. 

“T certainly enjoyed the husking-bees,” 
he said to a young woman. “Were you 
ever in the country during the season 
of husking-bees ?” 

“Husking-bees!” exclaimed the girl; 
“why, of course not! How do you husk 
a bee, anyway, Mr. Simmons?” 
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Hi India-Paper Edition. 


|| Only half as thick, only 
halt as heavy asthe Regu- 
\\| lar Edition. Printed on 
| expensive, thin, strong, 
| opaque, imported India 
||| paper. What a satisfac- 
| tion to use so light and so 
convenient a volume! 
Size, 123¢ x 93{ x 21 in. 
vil Weight only 7 Ibs. 


Regular Edition. 
Printed on strong book 
|} paper of the highest quali- 
ty. Size, 123g x 934 x Sin. 
Weight, 1434 lbs. 
400,000 Vocabulary Terms. 
12,000 Biographical Entries. 
30,000 Geographical Subjects. 
|||) Thousands of other References. 
||) 6000 Illustrations. 2700 Pages. 
i Colored Plates & Engravings, 
| The only dictionary with the 

hi new divided page. ** A Stroke 
of Genius.”” The type mat- 
ter is equivalent to a 15- 
volume encyclopedia. 
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: WRITE for specimen pages, illustra- 
tions, ete. Mention this magazine and 
receive FREE a set of pocket maps. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., 
Springfield, Mass. 


Over 70 years publishers of the Genuine- 
Webster Dictionaries. 
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” “Nowwe have The Authority:~ 
: WEBSTERS 


| NEW INTERNATIONAL 
| The Merriam Webster 


How much such a Christmas Gift will be enjoyed in your home! 
Treasured, admired, and used by all members of the family. 
New Creation answers with final authority all kinds of questions in 
history, geography, biography, trade 
etc. Consider that hundreds of Su- 
preme Court Judges concur in its favor; 
| of the Government Printing Office at Washington: —statements that 
can be made of no other dictionary. 
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28, arts, and sciences, sports, |/'} 
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number of the magazine into this Binder as it arrives. 

your copies in good condition ready for handy reference. 
volume is complete you can place the Binder on your library shelf 
just as you woulda book ; or transfer the old copies and use it for 2 
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140 West 29th Street, New York City. 
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times a,year 
— not 12 


THE YOUTHS COMPANION 


No Christmas Present Like it for Any One 
in Any Home at Any Price 


Give it to whom you will, you will find all the family looking for it. It is more 
than fifty-two brimming issues of the finest reading the world offers—it is an influence 
for all that is best in home and American life. 

For 1914 there are Nine Great Serials P vg -semey- besides 250 shorter stories and great articles by the foremost 


men and womer of the time. The Family Page, the Boys’ Page, the Girls’ Page, the Editorial Page, the Doctor’ 
Corner, and a thousand bits of Lomas make the year delightful. Better settle this Gh cedey. iia 








Christmas Present Coupon 


This Coupon or the name of this publication sent with $2.00 for The Youth’s 
7 Companion for 1914, entitles the new subscriber to 
1. All the issues of The Companion for the remaining weeks of 1913, 
including the Holiday Numbers. 2. The Companion Practical 
Home Calendar for 1914. 3. All the issues for the 52 weeks of 
1914, until January, 1915—all for $2.00. 52 times a year—not 12. 
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A NATURAL MISTAKE. 


Uncle Jake was employed around the 
house im various capacities, including that 
of valet to the master of the place. Came 
once from the city some friends of the 
master, with riding togs of all sorts. One 
gentleman in particular had a pair of rid- 
ing boots, and upon retiring he placed 
these outside his door to be _ blacked. 
Careful of their shape, he put long 
wooden “trees” in them. Uncle Jake 
dutifully, if amazedly, collected these 
boots and cared for them. The next 
morning he was very solicitous for the 
owner, and sought to aid him when he 
mounted his horse. The rider vaulted 
easily into the saddle. 

“Well, suh,”’ exclaimed Jake admir- 
ingly, “you certainly gits about power- 
ful easy for a gemman with two wooden 
laigs—yas, suh.” 


COMPANY TO DINNER. 


“The housekeeper who has known what 
it is to have unexpected guests,” said ex- 
Governor Carroll, of Iowa, “would have 
sympathy at the plight of a woman whom 
I knew in a Western town. 

“Her husband had asked her to show 
some kindness to a young officer of the 
militia to whom he had taken a fancy. 
She decided to do so at once, and dis- 
patched a note to the gallant civilian 
soldier in the usual form in such cases. 
It ran thus: ‘Mrs. Potter requests the 
pleasure of Captain Claflin’s company at 
dinner on Wednesday evening.’ 

“The answer came back promptly. Here 
it is verbatim: 

“‘With the exception of the men who 
regret they have other engagements, Cap- 
tain Claflin’s company will dine with Mrs. 
Potter with pleasure on Wednesday even- 
ing.’ ” 


THE ACTOR’S PREFERENCE. 


Here is one of Raymond Hitchcock’s 
new stories of a fellow-actor: 

While on a motor tour of the White 
Mountains, the young men who formed 
a touring party stopped at a village hotel 
for dinner. One of the party gazed at 
his second course for a moment, and then 
asked the waiter: 

“What do you call this leathery stuff?” 

“That is a filet of sole, sir,” replied the 
waiter. 

“Well, you may take it away,” said the 
man, after attacking it with his fork, “and 
try and get me a nice, tender piece of 
the upper, with the buttons removed.” 


The Los Angeles Times has one of 
the best collectors of humor to be found 


| anywhere. We could fill pages of our 


magazine out of its weekly assortment 


| and they would all be worth while. Here 


| 


are some of those it has gathered from 
various sources: 


CANDOR GONE MAD. 


Victor Grayson, the English Socialist 
and ex-M.P., denied in New York that 
he advised murder as a strike weapon. 

“Such advice on my part,” said Mr. 
Grayson, “would be candid, indeed, 
wouldn't it? It would be candor gone 
mad. It would be like the well-dressed 
lady in the department store who ap- 
proached the floor-walker and said can- 
didly : 

““T have kleptomania. What would 
you advise me to take for it?’” 








MIXED METAPHOR. 


“Sir Arthur T. Quiller-Couch, since he 
accepted the chair of English literature 
at Cambridge, has blossomed out as a 
very witty lecturer,” said a Chicago 
editor. 

“I attended one of Q.’s lectures the 
last time I was in Cambridge. I still 
remember an anecdote wherewith he il- 
lustrated the rottenness of fancy or hifa- 
lutin writing. 

“He condemned first the fancy phrases 
so common in the magazines and pop- 
ular novels—and then he said that these 
phrases were as absurd to cultivated ears 
as the telegram that the babu sent from 
Bombay to announce the death of his 
mother. 

“The babu’s telegram ran: 

“‘Regret to announce that hand which 
rocked the cradle has kicked the bucket.’ ” 





NO WONDER. 


Dr. Lyman Abbott, 
the Colony Club in New York, was 
good-humoredly arguing the suffrage 
question with a prominent suffraget. 

“Now, doctor,” said the suffraget, 
“there’s one thing you must admit. A 
woman doesn’t grow warped and hide- 
bound so quickly as a man. Her mind 
keeps younger, fresher.” 

“Well, no wonder,’ Dr. Abbott re- 
torted. “Look how often she changes 
it !’ 


at a luncheon at 


CHANGE OF NAMES. 


“Harry Thaw sees a good many amus- 
ing things in his retreat,” said a Pitts- 
burgh man. “He recounts some of these 
things in his really well-written letters 
home. 

“He told me in a recent letter about a 
visitor to Matteawan who asked an in- 
mate his name. 

“‘My name,” the inmate answered 
proudly, ‘is Andy Carnegie.’ 

“Is that so?’ said the visitor. ‘Why, 
the last time I was here your name was 
Theodore Roosevelt.’ 

“*But that,’ said the inmate, 
my first wife.” 


‘was by 


MENTAL MEDICINE. 


Dr. Edward Sanger, who has aban- 
doned his post as assistant to a celebrated 
Chicago specialist because he dislikes the 
latter’s methods, said in New York: 

“We should not announce cures unless 
they are real cures. Imagination plays 
too great a part in a patient’s feelings. 

“Imagination must always be reckoned 
with in medicine—sometimes as a friend, 
sometimes as a foe. I know a doctor who 
treated an old woman for typhoid, and 
on each visit he took her temperature by 
holding a thermometer under her tongue. 
One day when she had nearly recovered, 
the doctor did not bother to take her 
temperature, and he had hardly got 100 
yards from the house when her son called 
him back. 

“*Mother is worse,’ 
‘Come back at once.’ 

“The doctor returned. On his entry 
into the sickroom the old woman looked 
up at him with angry and reproachful 
eyes. 

“Doctor, she said; ‘why didn’t you 
give me the jigger under me tongue to- 
day? That always done me more good 
than all the rest of your trash.’” 


said the man. 
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In the “That Reminds Me” department 
of the Ladics’ Home Journal we find 
many choice morsels, old and new. For 
instance: 
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The Concise Oxford Dictionary 


described by the New York Sun 
as a “miracle of condensed 
scholarship, and the most satis- 
factory and practical work of its 
kind in the language.” The latest, 
most scholarly and most authori- 
tative dictionary for home and 
office use—an abridgment of the 


HE LEARNED HOW IT WAS DONE. 


Elihu Root tells a story about himself 
and his efforts to correct the manners 
of his office boy. One morning the young 
autocrat came into the office, and, toss- 





ing his cap at a hook, exclaimed: monumental Oxford Dictionary 
“Say, Mr. Root, there’s a ball game | now nearing completion. Con- 
down at the park to-day, and I want to | tains 1,041 pages; defines over 
go down.” 70,000 words; bound in exceed- 
Now the great lawyer was willing that ingly handsome red, flexible 
the boy should go, but thought he would sheep-skin, with the title and 


teach him a little lesson in good manners. arms of Oxford University stamp- 


“Tames,” he said, “that isn’t the way ed in gold on the back and front 
to ask a favor. Now you sit down in cover. An invaluable work and 
my chair vand I'll show you how to do it an exceedingly handsome book. 


Price, $1.50, express charges pre- 
paid. 
The Current Literature Pub. Co. 


140 West 29th Street, New York City 


properly.’ 

The boy took the office chair, and his 
employer picked up his cap and stepped 
outside. He then opened the door softly, 
and, holding the cap in his hand, said 
quietly to the small boy in the big chair: 



























FRENCH, 


WHAT IT DOES 
It brings to your home, wherever you 
reside, the living voice cf the native 
teacher—Nature’s training for your 


ear. 

With it you are provided with the 
printed lessons of the world’s most 
celebrated linguistry system—Nature’s 
training for your eye. 

Both in conjunction impart the new 
language to te smoothly, easily, ac. 
curately, and almost unconsciously. 
Before you are aware of it fully you 
can read, write, speak, You are the 
master of another of the world’s great 
languages. You think in the new lan. 
guage. 

Now. while the learning is so easy, 
S80 speedy, so pleasant, it is also so 
sure that you will never forget the 
new and priceless gift which your 
brain has acquired. 


YOU CAN MASTER 


GERMAN, 
BY THE MARVELOUS, THE WONDERFUL, THE THOROUGHLY PROVED 


LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 


WITH ROSENTHAL’'S PRACTICAL LINGUISTRY 
It has every advantage of the personal instructor, many advantages the human instructor does not possess, but 
not a single disadvantage of the living teacher. No other method of Language Study is comparable to it 







DISC AND CYLINDER PRONOUNCING RECORDS 
Our system is arranged on both Dise and Cylinder talking machines. ici 
Columbia, Victor or any make of Dise talking machines. You or your children can now use your own talking 


machine or phonograph to acquire foreign languages. Will you let us tell you how it is done ? 


On request we will mail Interesting Booklet and Testimonial Letters, 
Full Particulars of Free Trial Offer and Terms for Easy Payments. 


THE LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD, 954 Putnam Bldg., 2 W. 45th St., New York 
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SPANISH, ITALIAN 


HOW IT DOES IT 

It is not expensive—you or any member of 
the family may use it. 

You hear the language spoken and speak it 
for yourself from the very first lesson. 

You learn to use sentences rather 
than isolated words, and you avoid all 
the old-time drudgery. 

The lessons are ¢. recreation, never a 
task, because they deal with interest- 
ing and practical subjects from the 
start. 

You can have the lessons at such 
times as you are in the mood to listen, 
because the teacher is always at your 
service. 

The eye, ear, tongue and mind are 
simultaneously brought into play, so 
that you learn all functions of the lan- 
guage at one and the same time. 


The Dise records can be used on 






























handy, handsome, little volumes. 


largest two-volume editions of the 


reading type. 


one to see how it appeals to you. 
volumes or complete sets. 


and special illustrations. 


For sale at all 
Booksellers 
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one volume that fits your pocket 
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English language—Dickens, Thackeray, Scott, 
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only one-half inch thick—but the use of Nel- 
son’s India Paper permits us to embody the 
old style in 
one of the new, without reducing the size of the 


+ 
Both in the home and out of it, these dainty, 
convenient, readable little books are most at- 
tractive, and we suggest that you just obtain 


This New Century Library is bound in soft, smooth, limp 
leather; the price is but $1.25 per volume, sold in single 


Nelson’s Editions De Luxe of Standard Authors are the same as the New Century 
Library in better binding, full genuine morocco, red under gold edges, marbled end papers 
These are sold in complete sets only. 


Send to us for sample pages and full list of standard authors. | 


Thomas Nelson & Sons 


We also publish The American Standard Bible and Perpetual Loose-Leaf Encyclopedia 
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“Please, sir, there is a ball game at 
the park to-day; if you can spare me I 
would like to get away for the after- 
noon.” 

In a flash the boy responded: 

“Why, certainly, Jimmie; and here is 
fifty cents to pay your way in.” 


TUT, TUT. 


She frowned on him and called him Mr., 
Because, in fun, he merely kr. 

And then, in spite, 

The following night, 

The naughty Mr. kr. sr. 


NINE POINTS IN HER FAVOR. 


The lovely girl, having lingered a min- 
ute in her room to adjust her transfor- 
mation, change the angle of her Grecian 
band and make sure that her skirt fitted 
like the peeling of a plum, descended to 
the parlor to find the family pet en- 
sconced upon the knee of the young- 
man caller, her curly head nestled com- 
fortably against his shoulder. 

“Why, Mabel!” the young lady ex- 
claimed; “aren’t you ashamed of your- 
self? Get right down.” 

“Sha’n’t do it,” retorted the child. “I 
got here first.” 








WHY HE WEPT. 


He was a hard-looking ruffian, but his 
counsel, in a voice husky with emotion, 
addressed the jury. 

“Gentlemen,” said he, “my client was 
driven by want of food to take the small 
sum of money. All that he wanted was 
sufficient money to buy food for his little 
ones. Evidence of this lies in the fact 
that he didn’t take a pocketbook, contain- 
ing fifty dollars in bills, that was lying 
in the room.” 

The counsel paused for a moment, and 
the silence was interrupted by a sob of 
the prisoner. 

“Why do you weep?” asked the judge. 

“Because,” replied the prisoner, “I 
didn’t see the pocketbook.” 


' THAT WAS THE ONE. 


Father was on the warpath when he 
came across Willie in an odd corner of 
the garden. “Willie,” he demanded, “have 
you eaten any of those pears I left in 
the cupboard ?” 

“Pa,” replied Willie, “I cannot tell a 
lie. I have not touched one.” 

William, senior, eyed William, junior, 
wrathfully. “Then how is it,” asked the 
parent, “that I fou: 1 these three cores 
in your bedroom, and there is only one 
pear in the cupboard?” 

“Father,” said Willie, calculating the 
distance to the gate, “that’s the one I 
didn’t touch.” 


THE INGENIOUS NEIGHBOR. 


“Have you examined my piano?” asked 
J y Pp 
the young lady. 


“Yes, ma’am,” answered the piano- 
tuner. 

“What’s the reason it won’t make a 
sound ?” 


“Some one has lowered the soft pedal 
and nailed it down.” 


HIS IDEA OF IT. 


“George Washington,” read the small 
boy from his history, “was born Febru- 
ary 22, 1732, A. D.” 

“What does ‘A. D.’ stand for?” inquired 
the teacher. 

The small boy pondered. 
actly know,” he hesitated. 
guess.” 


“T don’t ex- 
“After dark, I 


ONE BLESSING AT LEAST. 


Casey had been ill more than a week, 
when his wife met Mrs. Murphy on the 
street and the following conversation en- 
sued : 

“Mrs. Casey, and how is your husband 
gettin’ along?” asked Mrs. Murphy. 

“Ah, indade, Pat is a very sick man,” 
said Mrs. Casey. 

“Sure, and what is the matter with 
him?” inquired Mrs. Murphy. 

“’Tis the gangrene, the doctor tells us, 
Mrs. Murphy.” 

“Ah, that’s bad,” said Mrs. Murphy; 
“but let’s praise the Lord for the color.” 


Here is a budget of jokes made up 
from half a dozen different papers: 


HE KNEW POLITICS. 


Lord Dufferin delivered an address 
before the Greek class of the M’Gill Uni- 
versity about which a reporter wrote: 

“His lordship spoke to the class in the 
purest ancient Greek, without mispro- 




















nouncing a word or making-the-slightest | 


| 


grammatical solecism.” 
“Good heavens!” remarked Sir Hector 
Langevin to the late Sir John A. Mac- 


donald, “How did the reporter know 
that?” : ; 
“IT told him,” was the Conservative 


statesman’s answer. 

“But you don’t know Greek. 

“True; but I know a little about pol- 
itics.” 


A COLORADO VERDICT. 


“Tknowa College Graduate 





Some years ago in a western mining 
town a man was found dead in his hotel 
room, hanged to a bedpost by his sus- 
penders. The jury of miners brought in 
the following verdict at the coroner’s 
inquest: “Deceased came to his death by 
coming home full and mistaking himself 
for his pants.” 


A WONDERFUL ESCAPE. 


A Kentucky colonel of the old school 
had made a proud boast that he hadn't 
drunk a glass of water in twenty years. 
One day as he was riding to Nashville 
on the old L. & N., the train was wrecked 
while crossing a bridge and plunged into 
the river. They pulled the colonel out 
with a boat-hook, and when they got him 
on shore one of his friends rushed up, 
crying: “Colonel. Are you hurt?” 

“No!” he snorted. “Never swallowed 
a damn drop!” 


CAUSTIC SARCASM. 


If you want undistilled sarcasm, read 
this anecdote related by Henry Miller, 
whose performance in “The Rainbow” is 
so convincingly strong. 

“We were going along at an awful 
speed,” he said. “I didn’t see the dog, 
but I heard his ‘ki-yi,’ so I ordered the 
chauffeur to stop. Going back, we found 
an irate lady standing over her dead dog 
—one of the ugliest dogs you ever saw. 
She met us with a tirade of remarks, tell- 
ing us in no uncertain terms what she 
thought of us and automobilists in general, 
finishing up by calling us the murderers 
of her dog. It was then that I thought 
I would pacify her. ‘Madam,’ I said, ‘I 
will replace your dog.’ ‘Sir,’ she said, 
in a freezing tone of voice, ‘you flatter 
yourself.’ ” 


REVENGE OF A VEGETARIAN. 

A party of vegetarians paid a visit to 
the country, and after a few hours’ ram- 
ble in the woods and fields proposed to 
finish up their hitherto pleasant outing by 
a picnic tea party. 

After getting comfortably seated to the 
spread on the grass they were slightly dis- 
turbed. 

A bull made his appearance in a rather 
hasty manner, spreading confusion among 
the party, each trying to get over the stile 


rst. 

One old lady ran, panting, behind, reach- 
ing the stile only just in time to save her- 
self by scrambling through it and falling 
in a heap on the other side. On regaining 
her feet she turned to the bull and breath- 
lessly exclaimed: 

“That’s your gratitude, is it? I haven’t 
eaten a bit of beef for the last two years: 
but P’Il make up for it now, you ungrateful 
creature !” 


DISTANT RELATIONS. 


Upon being introduced to Pat O'Reilly, 
a man asked him if he was related to Tim 
O'Reilly. 
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who is a Dunce 


Fibert Hubbard 


“I know a man who is fifty-five years old. He is a student. He isa 
graduate of three colleges and he carries more letters after his name than | 
care to mention, but this man is neither bright, witty, clever, interesting, 
learned nor profound. HE’S A DUNCE! And the reason is that he can- 
not remember. Without his notes and reference literature he is helpless,” 
writes Elbert Hubbard. ; 


A Perfect Memory Is The Key To Success 


Thousands of intelligent men and women remain obscure because they cannot 
remember importan‘ things. The demands of commercial and professional lifeare becom- 
ing so exacting in their details of facts and figures to be remembered, that to succeed or 
memory. 





even hold your own you simply must possess a g 
For over 20 yeape i have been training people to STOP FORGETTING—aid- 
ing them to greater business and social success—and I have seen enough and learned enough 
to know itively that the person with a strong, tenacious memory, though he be far behind 
at the beginning of the race for success, advances and soon out-distances his forgetful rival. 
I prove every day that the great secret of business and social success is the ability to in- 
stantly remember experiences and facts. 


Stop Forgetting! 


I Can Show You How 


Easily, quickly, in your sparetime, at home by mail. | 
Spend 10 minutes daily and I will make your mind an 
infallible classified index system from which you can instantly 
select thoughts, experiences, ‘facts, figures and arguments. 
our mind on any one subject 
t [ooshie you to absorb, weigh, 


address an audience without hesitating, with that confident, 
forceful conviction that wins success. 


My System Is Easy, Infallible 


A good memory is not a gift—it must be acquired like 
muscle, by training. The capacity of the brain is unlimited. 
reject and classify ideas, nam d faces for instant refer pot oy ye - ye —= ean ao ED Sede 

i * es an s - ible my clear, comprehensive method— 
ence—I will enable you to think rapidly on your feet, to difficult exercises Comenerion, . — 


For 20 Years I Have Trained People To Stop Forgetting 


These Notables Endorse My System: Many of the most intell 

I 5 . . ect 

oe troubled be fay wandering — Anh, availed fee ae | 
e' g. ly method Is heartily endorsed by such no s 

Elbert Hubbard, Prof. David Swing, Dr. Latson and thousands of others. - 
. Every Woman as Well as Every Manshould have my course—I 

este her command of a well-stocked and well-selected vocabulary—I will enable 
er to adapt herself quickly to the moods of an audience or meet any emergency. 


How To Get Free Copy of “How to Speak In Public” 
If you wish to be able to think on your feet—to meet emer- 

gencies—to express yourself clearly, logically and convincingly 
whether talking to one person or to a thousand, my book *“How 

to Speak in Public’”’ will explain how. Thisis my 1913 De Luxe 

. edition handsomely illustrated, richly bound. Price is $2.00, but 
I will present a copy absolutely FREE to every student. 


4 Let Me Send You a Free Copy ““‘How to Remember’”* 


I will enable you to concentrate 
to the exclusion of others—I wil 












aw, 


Send the counge at once for your free copy of “‘HOW TO REMEM- 
| - ~ dence makes = eS a 
a? The Key to Success—Mail It Today 
h amet a Se Se ae = eee 
Prof. Henry Dickson, e 
Principal, . 
Dickson School Memory, : 
975 Auditcrium Bldg. Chicago NAME. eeeecceccecccecs eeeese eeeccccces * 
vear aed awe may oon . 
me— —my copy 0 — 
“HOW TO REMEMBER,” ADDRESS..............s000-sseseeseneseeesensees . > 
Henry Se ta are ¢ 
Dickson, SP’ IN PUBLIC.” cl STATE ¢ 
Deccosescocce e 
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45 WHITING 
AP APER S 
for Fine Corre- 
spondence or Gen- 
eral Business Uses 
are America’s Best. 
They have given 
satisfaction -to a 
multitude of users 
for nearly half a 
century. They are 
made in tints and 
surfaces to suit all 
tastes. You can get 
them at any first- 
class stationer’s. 


THE TRADE MARK 


that. stands for 
GIFTS 


quality in fine 
writing : 
as. A box of fine writ- 


papers 
oS 

When-youthink of writing ing paper is both 

think of Whiting attractive and use- 
ul, and is sure to 
please the recipient. 
The Whiting line is 
unexcelled in the 
quality of the paper 
and in the tasteful- 
ness of the boxes. 
Each holiday box 
contains from one 
to five quires, with 
lopes to match. 
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Can you get Books 
when you wantthem? 


Have you any trustworthy source of real information 
about good books? When you want new books, have 
you facilities for examining and choosing? 





Just because thousands have not these FREE 
facilities twenty-two publishers now pro- | «yew BogoKs” 


vide containing information 
about the best new 
— of oe 
“very month a tew 
6c e 99 new bests stand above 
earin ouse the rest in general in- 

terest. Each publisher 

contributing to this 

periodical describes 


f Book Knowled e oy By EQS 
or g his best books, telling 
yam gy Pony er 

e st what t oO 
(The Publishers’ Codperative Bureau) without praise of any 

ind. 

‘an and mail cou- 
pon below and “New 


It gives readers authentic information, a | Books” “will be sent 
‘ e you absolutely free. 
digest of the best new literature on every 








subject. And it plans to make easier 
for book buyers the securing of books wanted. 


, rand 
ces Doesn’t this interest you? Then fill out 


Co. i 
erent £, the coupon at the bottom of this page, 
Reorge H. Doran = mail it to the Bureau, and we will help 
E. P. Dutton Co. 

Grosset & Dunlap you. 

Harper & Brothers 


Henry Holt & Co. e 
Houghton Mifilin Co. You will want ‘‘NEW BOOKS”? any- 
P e, 9TOV x kb . - in je " 
G. F. Putnam's Sens way. It contains impartial accounts, with- 
& Taylor Co. - ° ° 
Duield & Co. ” out praise or reviews, of the best new 
le e uebsc . . 
John Lane Co. _ books issued by the publishers connected 
Lae, Lee & Shep- ‘ h h B ; I F b | | f 
ara 0. « 
Meliride” Nas & Co. with the ureau. t is absolutely free. 
Penn Publishing Co. he Coupon gets it. 
Fredk. Warne & Co. 
Sturgis & Walton Co. 
CUT HERE, SIGN AND MAIL TO-DAY 








COUPON 


THE PUBLISHERS’ COOPERATIVE BUREAU 
39 West 32d Street, New York City 











PUBLISHERS’ COOPERATIVE BUREAU 


39 WEST 32d STREET, NEW YORK 








“Distantly,” replied Pat. “Tim was my 
mother’s first child and I was her twelfth.” 


MUST HAVE BEEN REAL. 


The late James McCrea, ex-president 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad, had a 
happy knack of illustrating a statement 
with a story. 

A Philadelphia reporter once asked Mr. 
McCrea about a certain rumor, and the 
railroad magistrate replied: 

“Tt’s false, as false as Jake’s diamond. 

“Jake, you know, went from Cinna- 
minson to New York for a holiday, and 
on his return displayed in his tie a dia- 
mond of enormous size. 

“Jake wore the diamond on all occa- 
sions. It lighted his way for him like 
an automobile lamp. He treated all in- 
quiries as to its genuineness with con- 
tempt and scorn. 

“His employer, after basking in the 
diamond’s rays for several weeks, said 
to Jake one day: 

“*Jake, is that stone real?’ 

“Well” said Jake, ‘if it ain’t, I’ve been 
cheated out of 75 cents.’” 


THE FINDER NOT FOUND. 


William M. Wood, the head of the 
woolen trust, said in Boston, apropos of 
the new tariff: 

“Tt listens good, as the slang phrase 
goes, but will it listen good to the very 
end? Won’t the end be a dismal sur- 
prise, like the tale of the lost coat? 

“A country minister, driving to church 
with his new overcoat on the seat beside 
him, lost the coat en route, and announced 
his loss from the pulpit. 

“Dearly beloved, he said, ‘I met with 


| a sad loss this morning. Somewhere on 


the River road, while driving to church, 
I lost my fine, new, silk-lined overcoat. 
If any of you find it, I hope you'll briag 
it to the parsonage.’ 

“‘Tt’s found, doctor,’ said a voice from 
the back of the church. 

“*Bless you, my friend! Heaven bless 
you!’ said the minister, beaming on the 
speaker gratefully. 

“It’s found, sir,’ continued the voice. 
‘I came along the River road just after 
you, and it wasn’t there.’” 


HARD TO SPELL BY EAR. 


Joseph P. Tumulty; secretary to Pres- 
ident Wilson, tells of a former member 
of the Jersey City Board of Education, 
who, upon a visit to one of the schools, 
took a reader from the teacher’s hand, 
and addressed the nearest little girl. 

“My dear, can you spell ‘eggpit’?” he 
said. 

The little girl didn’t recognize the 
word, but was willing to take a chance, 
so she said: 

“E-g-g-p-i-t.” 

“Erroneous—can anybody else spell it?” 
the inquisitor asked, looking over the 
room. 

Other children tried. Some spelled it 
with one g; others with two t’s. Still 
wrong. The member of the board had 
his big finger on the word, and knew. 
He turned to the teacher: 

“Of course, ma’am, you know how to 
spell it?” 

The teacher blushed and _ confessed 
that, while she was not familiar with the 
word, she would expect it to be spelled 
as it sounded—“e-g-g-p-i-t.” 

“Not familiar with it!” roared the guar- 
dian of the public instruction. “Not fa- 
miliar with it—it’s right here in the 
book !” 

The teacher looked, and saw the word 
—EGYPT.—N. Y. Evening Post. 
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Four representative Pennsylvania conductors, all of whom have 
carried the Hamilton Watch for years with perfect satisfaction. 























Conductor W. L. Hottenstein, 


Conductor H. D. Riddle, 
Pennsylvania R. R. 


Pennsylvania R. R. 


Conductor Jas. F. Law, 


Conductor G. E. Lentz, 
Pennsylvania R. R. 


Pennsylvania R. R. 





Punctuality and Precision become a habit with the owner of a 


Aamilton AU atch 


**The Railroad Timekeeper of America’”’ 











The Hamilton sets an example of right-to-the-second accuracy. 

Over one-half (56%) of the railroad men on American railroads where 
Official Time Inspection is maintained carry the Hamilton Watch. 

Hamilton Watches are made incorrect sizes for men and women 
and sold by jewelers everywhere. Movements only are $12.25 and 
upward. Complete watches, certain sizes, are $38.50 to $150.00. 
Ask your jeweler about them; also about fitting your present watch 
case with a Hamilton movement. 
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Write for ‘‘The Timekeeper” _ HAMILTON WATCH 
It illustrates and describes the vari- 4 COMPANY 
ous Hamilton models and is a book Dept. U 
well worth reading if you are Lancaster 










thinking of buying a fine watch. Pennsylvania 
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A Treasure Among Gifts <4 


Within your family, Waterman’s Ideals are gift obligations 
not to be overlooked. From one to another among friends they gususetety 
are given with confidence and received with pride. They provide whe. Bis 
one of the indispensable tools of everyday life, in home, business ,$.0 er, 

and study. Waterman’s Ideals today are being sold and used to 

an even greater extent than ever before in their active history. 
There is only one standard of quality, the very highest, and for which 
the Waterman’s Ideal imprint on pen and barrel is the fullest guarantee. 
“Hil As gifts they are compact, dainty, artistic, and altogether practical. 
Handsomely mounted or entirely plain, in many sizes from small to large 
capacity; with gold pens of every degree. Every hand and character 


Plais $2.50 “he, a of writing can be identically suited, or points exchanged until fitted. 


— Clip-on-Cap Avoid substitutes. Booklet on Request. In Attractive Xmas Boxes. 


115 So. 


Sold Everywhere by the Best Dealers 


L. E. Waterman Company, 173 Broadway, New York 


24 School St., Boston 17 Stockton St., San Francisco Kingsway, London 
Clark St., Chicago 107 Notre Dame St., W., Montreal 6 Rue de Hanovre, 


WA 
Iva 


Y 
| 


Gold Banded 
No. 14 
$5.00. Size 
smaller No. 
12, $3.50 
Clip-on-Cap 

25¢ 


or 
$1.00 extra 


Paris 
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Holiday Books 


J. B. Lippincott Company 


Publishers 


Philadelphia 





Complete Holiday Catalogue Mailed on Request 





The Curious Lore 
of Precious 


By Georce Frepertck Kunz, A.M., Px.D., D.Sc. 
Cloth, decorated in blue and 
Postpaid, $5.25. 

Being a Description of Their Sentiments and Folk-Lore, Superstitions, 
Symbolism, Mysticism. Use in Medicine, Protection, Prevention, Religion 
On Crystal Gazing, Birth Stones and Royal Jewels. 


plates in color and double-tone. 8vo. 
gold, gilt top. Boxed, $5.00 net. 


and Divination. 


Colonial Architecture for 
Those About to Build 


By Hersert C. Wise and H. 
illustrations. 8vo. Decorated cloth. 
$5.25. 


Boxed. 


Being the Best Examples, Domestic, Governmental and Institutional, 
i with Observations Upon 


in Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Delaware, 
the Local Building Art of the Eighteenth Century. 


THE GREATEST NOVEL OF THE YEAR 
HALL CAINE’S Masterpiece 


TheWomanThouGavest Me 


Being the Story of Mary O’Neill 


Four large editions of this wonderful romance were printed within 
It is unquestionably the book of the year, 
and has been the greatest literary sensation known in America or 


five weeks of publication. 


England in years. $1.35 net. Postpaid, $1.50. 


HOLIDAY GIFT BOOKS 


FERDINAND BEIDLEMAN. 


With 207 By H. A. GvERBER. 
$5.00 net. Postpaid, With 16 illustrations. 
1z2mo. Cloth, $2.00 net. 


Stones 


With numerous 





The Book of 
the Epic 


Postpaid, $2.12. 


The author tells the story 
of every great epic in enter- 
taining prose. <A _ book of 
this character has long been 
needed and should prove of 
great value and_ entertain- 
ment to the general reader 
who wishes to be familiar 
with the great works of 
literature. 


Handy Book 
of Curious 
Information 





Lady Laughter 


By Ratpu Henry Barsovur. 


Stratton Holloway. 12mo. Handsome cloth. 


Postpaid, $1.67. 


The Barbour holiday book this season is a real pleasure-giving com- ers’ 
The colored illustrations, the beautiful binding, the excellent 
letterpress, the page decorations, and the title, “‘Lady Laughter,” are all 
in perfect harmony with the story, which is in Mr. Barbour’s happiest 


bination. 


vein. 


Tales from Washington Irving’s Traveller 


Eight full-page illustrations in color by Grorce W. Hoop. 
Cloth, with picture insert, decorative lining papers. Gilt top. Boxed, 


$2.50 net. Postpaid, $2.75. 


Mr. Hood has caught the spirit of the tales in his beautiful colored 
i i The letterpress is perfect, 
and the volume makes a very attractive and valuable gift book. 


illustrations, and decorative lining papers. 


A Rose of Old Quebec 


By Anne HotiincswortH WHarTON. 
Land,” etc. 
doubletone. 12mo. 
net. Postpaid, $1.37. 


This charming romance produced in attractive holiday style is written 
in Miss Wharton’s inimitable and entertaining manner. 
the historical love affair between Lord Nelson, then a young 


use o/ 
Captain, and a Quebec beauty. 


FUN AND ADVENTURE FOR BOYS 


Illustrated in color by Gayle Hoskins. 
With page decorations in tint and decorated title-page by Edward 


Author of “In 
Frontispiece by M. J. Spero, and seven illustrations in 
Beautifully bound in blue, white and gold. $1.25 


By Witit1am S. Watsn. 
Crown 8vo. Half mo- 
rocco, gilt top, $3.50 net. 





Postpaid, $3.75. Uniform 
with Lippincott’s Read- 
Reference Library. 


Boxed, $1.50 net. 


An invaluable volume of 
curious facts and bits of 
knowledge inaccessible in any 
other works of reference. 


Symphonies 
and Their 
Meaning 


Volume I1I—Just Published 
ModernSymphonies 


Volumes I and II 


Classic Symphonies 
By Puiuip H. Goepr. Per 
volume, $2.00 net. Post- 
paid, $2.12. 


_8vo. 


Chateau 


he has made 


As material for the study 
of the great works of music 
these books are unrivalled. 





On the Plains 
with Custer 


Messmates 
Midshipman ‘‘Peewee’’ Clinton’s First Cruise 


The Drama 
To-day 


| Pror. Wm. O. STEvENs, 

of the U. S. Naval Academy. 

By Epwin L. Sasin,  Iilus- Illustrated by William _ T. By Cwartton ANDREWS. 
trated by Chas. H. Stephens. Thomson. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25 P . . 
Frontispiece in color. 12mo. net. Postpaid, $1.37. ; $1.50 net. Postpaid, $2.62. 
Cloth, $1.25 net. Postpaid, In this screamingly funny and A brief compendium of the 
$1.37. exciting story we follow’ the| drama to-day as it is prac- 

Every boy will enjoy this ac- further adventures of ‘Pewee’ |tised not only in America, 
count of Ned _ Brewster’s ad- Clinton and his messmates on| but also in England and on 


ventures on the plains. 





their first European cruise. 


the Continent. 














BOOK NEWS 


The notices of books in this Department are 


designed not as critical reviews, but as brief 
descriptive notices for the information of book 
buyers. Any book reviewed in our columns will 
be forwarded on receipt of the publisher’s price. 
Orders may be sent direct to the publishers or 
to the Current Literature Publishing Co. 


The Man Between, by Walter Archer 
Frost (Doubleday, Page & Co., Garden 
City, N. Y., $1.25 net). This is a dip 
into the occult—the story of the working 
of a curse uttered by a South African 
witch-doctor. How this affects the for- 
tunes of an American and a little colony 
of English is told with a reserve which 
leaves the reader quite unprepared for 
the surprise in the last chapter of the 
book. 

—— 

Anne, Actress, by Juliet G. Sager 
(Frederick A. Stokes Co., New York, 
$1.25 net; postpaid, $1.37). This novel of 
the stage by a former actress tells a 
dramatic story—not sensational—which 
shows the world of the theater as it really 
is, with much fine, and a little mean. 
The heroine’s struggle for success and 
love is a gripping one. Here is the truth 
about the world behind the footlights. 

aa 

The Story of Waitstill Baxter, by Kate 
Douglas Wiggin (Houghton Mifflin Co., 
Boston, $1.30 net; postpaid, $1.42). <A 
novel of American life, in the Maine of 
three-quarters of a century ago, strong 
in its Puritan severity and high in its 
moral purpose. The story of the lives 
of two heroines, stepsisters of widely 
varying characteristics and temperament. 
The plot deals entirely with their experi- 
ences as young women and not as chil- 
dren. 


tt 
David Malcolm, by Nelson Lloyd 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 
$1.35 net; postpaid, $1.46). This is the 


story of a country-boy’s career as a news- 
paper man and correspondent: begins 
with his boyhood and boyish attachment 
to a little girl in a mountain-bound Penn- 
sylvania valley, follows his course 
through a fresh-water college to New 
York, and traces his endeavors to “break 
into” journalism and his rise upon suc- 
ceeding. 
acne 


A book that should be of interest to all 
Harvard men is the illustrated volume 
The Story of Harvard, by Arthur Stan- 
wood Pier (Little, Brown & Co., Boston). 
This gives the story of the founding of 





(Continued on second page following.) 
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Closing of the 
Subscription 
Lists 


YOU WILL PAY $29.00 LESS for the new 
Encyclopaedia Britannica if you subscribe at 
once than you will have to pay if you delay. 


THE DIRECT SALE to the public is about to be 
terminated, the price raised, the monthly pay- 
ment system abolished, and the work will then 
be sold only through agents and booksellers 
for cash. 


THE DIFFERENCE to you will be an increase in 
price of $29.00 to $50.00 a set, according to 
binding, and an immediate outlay of the full 
cash price instead of only $5.00. 


No more monthly payments. 
Increase in price of $29.00. 


The End of a 
Great Offer 


The Eleventh Edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
published by the Cambridge University Press, of England, has 
now been widely distributed in all parts of the world, 54,725 sets 
having been sold to October 25. 


The original plan, as announced from the first, was to give widespread 
publicity to the offer of the work at very low prices and on 
exceptionally easy terms when it was fresh from editors and 
contributors. A rapid sale under these conditions was regarded 
as the best way to popularise the great library of universal refer- 
ence and to establish its reputation firmly. 


Now that this has been done, a continuous but slower sale at the 
higher prices, for cash, through agents and booksellers only, will 
be more profitable and less troublesome, from every point of view. 


Formal announcement is therefore made of the termination of the 
sale at the present low prices and under present conditions. In 
England the sale will be closed on December 20, and in the 
United States and Canada very shortly thereafter. 


WHY THE PRICE MUST BE RAISED 


You may think that it would suit you better to take your own time about 
subscribing for the Encyclopaedia Britannica, and may wonder why the sale at 
the present prices should not be continued indefinitely. 


Do not forget that, from the first, every advertisement of the new edition 
has stated that the current prices were “temporary,” and that the book would 
ultimately be sold at $7.50 per volume, the standard price at which previous 
editions were published. 


The i increase from $4.75 to $5.75 a vol now ed will be followed 
by a further increase to $7.50. You cannot, therefore, think that you have a 
legitimate grievance because you have looked upon $4.75 a volume as a perma- 
nent price. 





Furthermore, you never would have had the chance you now have to get 
the book: at $4.75 if it had not been that the sale, from the beginning, was based upon 
the theory of alow price and convenient terms to early buyers and a substantial 
profit from later buyers at a higher price. 


THE PRESENT PRICE COULD NOT BE 
PERMANENT 


Look at the figures in the case as you would look at any figures in connec- 
tion with your own business. The preparation of the 11th edition cost $1,500,- 
000 before a copy of it was printed for sale. Fourteen or fifteen years of con- 
tinuous sale is as much as can be counted upon in the case of any one edition; 
and during that time the purchasers of the book must share among them the 
payment of that $1,500 000 in addition to paying the manufacturing and selling 
costs and a profit fairly commensurate with the risk of such a large capital. 


It would be absolutely impossible to make sucha book and get back the plant 
cost from a sale at $4.7 75a volume. Library editions of non-copy right standard 
authors, on which there is no plant cost at all for manuscript, are invariably 
sold for more than that, and . printed on much cheaper paper, and much less 
richly bound, and are much less costly in every way to manufacture. Each 
volume of the Encyclopaedia Britannica contains more matter and more illus- 
trations than 15 books of ordinary size. And itis, by universal consent, the 
“handsomest book in the world,” the * acme of perfection in bookemaking,” 
apart from the value of its contents. 


PRE-ARRANGED “PERIODS” OF SALE 


On the other hand, to have fixed the price at $7.50 a volume from the beginning, 
while it would have paid a good profit, yet it would have meant a comparatively 
slow sale for the book. Its value to readers in general would not have been as 
fully recognised as it is to-day for at least five or six years to come, and therefore 
the object of the publishers—to make the work widely known and constantly 
used by a great many people—would have been defeated. 


The pie of sale that was adopted—the plan by which you can to-day get 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica at less than a fair price for such a book—was to 
divide the distribution of the book into two distinct periods: first, a rapid sale at 
a low price direct to the public, then a slow but steady sale at a higher price 
through agents and booksellers. 


The first of these periods, now nearly at an end, has already justified the 
ex a tation that the new edition would havea large sale, which would firmly estab- 
lish its reputation as the greatest work of reference and practical information. 


It may seem to you that there is one weakness in such a rs of sale: that 
the public would be shrewd enough and alert enough to do all the buying before 
the change came, and that afterwards there would be no demand. 


AN ORDER FORM WITH PRESENT LOW PRICES WILL BE FOUND ON THE NEXT PAGE OF THIS NOTICE 


But how about your own case? You knew, when you did not secure the book 
as soon as its issue was announced, that you were running some risk of losing the 
opportunity. You have not yet bought it, or you would not be reading this 
advertisement. 


Perhaps you will sign the order form to-day, or you may continue to put the 
matter off, and you may finally purchase under less favorable conditions. I 
you had made your purchase last summer, you would have had the use of the 
work during the last three or four months, so that you have already lost some 
thing by your failure to act. And thousands of people will fail to act, until the 
low prices have ceased to exist. 


WILL YOU DELAY—OR WILL YOU ACT? 


This description of the plan of sale has enabled you to see that the present 
offér could not be made if all those who are sure to buy the book ultimately were 
to accept the offer now. This very advertisement is printed with the expectation 

that the warning it gives will be neglected by thousands of those to whom it is ad- 

dressed. Otherwise it would forestall the sale of the book-for some time to come, 

But an essential part of the plan of sale is the belief that while ‘these closing 

advertisements will induce many thousands to buy, it will move many more 

thousands only half-way towards the point of buying the book. 


If you have got that far, if you have made up your mind that it would be 
best for you to buy the Encyclopaedia Britannica now, there is not much proba- 
bility that you will fail to buy it in the long run, even if you wait until it has 
become much less easy so to do. 


“CONDITIONAL PURCHASE” 


Before it is too late to buy it on the present terms, you can ascertain, by actual exe 
periment, how useful it will be to you. 


It may be that the question in your mind, as you consider the purchase of the new 
Encyclopaedia Brit: annic a, is a question about yourself, rather than about the 
work. You may say: “I know that it is an admirable book, but shall I really use 
it if I buy it?’ 


Unde r ordinary circumstances, that question might be left to answer itself. But a 
way is now provided by which you can answer that question yourself, and an- 
swer it decisively. This is by an actual examination of the volumes themselves, 
putting them to any test you may choose. You will then discover whether the 
new Encyclopaedia Britannica will be as useful and as attractive to you as it is 
to thousands of others. The question is one which you ought to settle at once, in 
order that if you do purchase you may do so before the price is increased and 

the monthly payment system discontinued. 


It has been arranged that a limited number of copies may be “ conditionally ”’ pur- 


chased. 
A LIMITED OFFER 


The subscriber under this arrangement will be at liberty to return the volumes and the 
bookcase after 10 days’ use, and to claim a refund of $3.75 from the $5.00 sent with 
his order, the difference to be applied to return freight charges. 


This special privilege can be secured only for the present, and only by endorsing the 

order form with the words ‘ ‘Conditional Purchase.” To this rule no exception 

can be made, as it is essential that the copies supplied on these terms should be 

carefully noted, and should bear but a small proportion to the total number of 

copies now ready for immediate delivery. Those who have already made up 

their minds cannot be kept waiting in order that a special facility should be ac- 
corded to those who are still hesitating. 





























CURRENT OPINION 








he deal Christmas Present 


(Intending purchasers who desire delivery by Dec. 24th are re- 
quested to make EARLY USE of the Order Form on this page 


OR many reasons it is natural that the new edition of the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica, in the compact and attractive form of the India paper impression, should 
commend itself as a Christmas present—or that the season of buying and giving 
presents should be made an appropriate occasion of carrying out an intention of 


acquiring the great work. 


It is, for one thing, such a possession as appeals to ALL 
IN THE HOUSE the members of a household to which it is Gicodend. It 
may be given, for instance, as the particular property of one among the elder members 
of a family, but the young people will have their share of it. Indeed, to judge from 
the letters which have been received by the publishers, the attraction and value of 
the work are particularly appreciable wherever there are young people at hand. 
Those who have purchased the book for their own use find an added pleasure in the 
readiness with which their children take to reading and consulting it; while others, 
who have made the purchase for the sake of their children, express themselves as 





very sensible, also, of the service it renders in their own case. 


“*I bought two copies for the benefit of my two sets of grandchildren,’’ 
wrote Dr. W. Eliot, President Emeritus of Harvard. ‘‘I find 
them altogether admirable, and my grandchildren, who are at the 


most inquisitive ages, are of the same opinion.’’ 


AT THE PRESENT PRICE THE CHEAPEST 


BOOK EVER PUBLISHED 


ahe new edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, with its 44 million words, 
equals in contents 440 volumes of ordinary octavo size, each containing 400 pages, 
with 250 words to the page. 

If some of these books cost $1.50, some $2.00, and some $5.00, and if $2.50 were 
taken as the average price, the total cost of the collection would be $1,100, more than 
7 times the present price of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, yet no such collection— 
nor of double that number—would approach in usefulness to the complete library 
afforded by this new edition. 

In respect of the great value received for the price paid, the new edition of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica is comparable only to other editions of the same work— 
and at its present price, the new edition costs $3.00 a volume less than did the 9th 
edition, which was published at $7.5C a volume. Even when the present price is in- 
creased by $29, therefore, the new edition will still cost much less than the standard 
price charged for the 9th edition, although there are fully 300,000 words more to the 
volume in the new edition. 

The new Encyclopaedia Britannica isa vast storehouse of human thought, learn- 
ing and achievement, by the greatest authorities. The purchaser obtains nota mere 


work of reference for occasional consultation, but a complete library for practical use 
and constant reading. It is as if he were purchasing between 400 and 500 selected 
volumes of the utmost interest and usefulness, volumes that take the place of other 
books such as he might buy—with this great difference, that he pays about one- 
seventh of the amount he would spend were he buying separate ly 

Thus the reader who, for example, buys, on an average, say, thirty books in the 
year, may fairly regard himself as doing 16 years’ book-buying when he subscribes 
for the new Encyclopaedia Britannica—16 years’ book-buying at a seventh of the 
— cost—and he obtains the whole of his books at once, for an immediate 
outlay of— f 


Only $5.00 





No. 1. BOOKCASE - 
Single Tier. Solid Mahogany 









Form of Subscription for the LAST SALE on the 


Instalment System and Before the Price is Increased 





THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA Co., 
120 West 32nd Street, New York. 

Please send me the new Encyclopaedia Britannica, 11th edition, 29 volumes, 
published by The Cambridge University Press, of England. I enclose$___ 
. first payment 
being Beened in full : é : q 
on the corresponding day of each following month until payment is complete, in accord- 
ance with the style of binding and the terms of payment indicated by the X I have placed 
in one of the squares below, showing my selection. It is agreed that I shall keep the 
books, but the title does not pass to me until the total amount has been paid. Terms, 

F. O. B. New York. : ; a 
Please indicate style of binding desired by marking a cross X in one of the 


squares shown below. 
INDIA PAPER. After this Sale these 
Prices will be 


) and I agree to send the second and all subsequent payments 


Strongly recommended, especially fn 
the Leather bindings. 


[] CLOTH (ordinary covers). 
31 monthly payments of 
ym « “ 


$5.00 
11.87 
17.59 


$29.00 more, 
i.e., 


8g « “ a ee 
$166.75 cash. 


1 « «“ > ae 
Cash Price . .. 137.75 
[ ] FULL SHEEPSKIN (flexible). 


37 monthly payments of $5.00 
“ “ 


12 . . 1499 
g « «“ . 5 91,99 
4 « «“ . 2 42/06 


$36.50 more, 

i.e., 
$203.25 cash. 
Cash Price 166.75 


[| FULL MOROCCO (flexible). 








47 monthly payments of $5.00 $50.00 more, 

| - « wee i.e., 

S * se ¢ * 27.56 LOEBT 5 : 

4 « ‘“ ee $267.50 cash. 

Cash Price 217.50 see 
Cc. O.—D. i in ie bendl 
Name 
Address _ eee ipiedanas eee 
Occupation_ = 








Lf in business 
add business address. } 
If you wish to have a bookcase for the India paper impression, please mark a cross X 
in one of the squares shown below. 
J (1) Single tier, solid mahogany : $14.50 cash (or 3 monthly payments of $5.00after 
payments for the book are completed). 


[] (2) Two tier, solid mahogany: $8.75 cash (or 2 monthly payments of $5.00 each). 





HE Encyclopaedia Britannica, 11th Edition, is 
copyright in all countries subscribing to the 

ern Convention by the Chancellor, Masters and 
Scholars of the University of Cambridge, England. 


ABSOLUTE TERMINATION 


Of the sale of the New ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA— 
11th Edition, 29 volumes (published by the Cambridge University 
Press, of England). 


FOR A SHORT TIME, The present offer: per volume, 
$4.75. The Complete Set—29 volumes, delivered for a 
first payment of only $5.00. Sold Direct to the Public. 


AFTER THIS SALE, $5.75 a volume. 
in cash. No more Monthly Payments. 
Agents and Booksellers only. 


INDIA PAPER AND ORDINARY PAPER The extraordinary 


compactness, flex- 
ibility and lightness of the India paper edition, in its various bindings (occupy- 
ing a cubic space of but 2 feet), immediately appealed to the general public. Of 
the 54,725 sets already bought, 91144% have been on India paper and only 8%% 
(these being chiefly for public institutions) on ordinary paper, the same as that 
used for the old 9th Edition. 








Full payment 
Through 





THE BINDINGS Ofthe bindings, the dark rea full morocco edition 
forms the handsomest addition to any library, worthy a 
collection of the most expensively-bound books; the dark green sheepskin, 
by its extreme flexibility, the ease with which it is handled, and its comely ap- 
pearance, has proved by far the most popular with the general public; the cloth 
binding has been regarded as entirely satisfactory by those who had to choose 
the cheapest form. 

There is also a beautiful binding (India paper) in full limp velvet suede, 
Prayer Book style, round corners, gilt edges. Having extreme flexibility, the 
backs may be folded back against each other and the volume may be doubled 
up and slipped into a coat pocket. 


AN GRDER FORD Setetccsate. Bhatt tocs 


off and mailed at once. The reader, 
unless he wishes to deny himself and, 
it may be, his children the possession of the most wonderful hook in the 
world, has before him a simple alternative: 

He can purchase the new Encyclopaedia Brit ica NOW for $4.75 
a volume, and while the option of making monthly payments is still 
open to him. OR 


he can obtain the work LATER, from an agent or bookseller, for $166.75 
cash, and proportionately higher prices in the better bindings. 

















Should you for any reason contemplate purchasing the ordinary, or thick, 
paper impression, please write for a special order form. The present cash prices 
are Cloth $130.50 (to be increased $29.00), or 29 monthly payments of $5.00. 





Also bound in Half-Morocco and Full Morocco. 
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CURRENT OPINION 


Useful Books for Everybody 





Agnes H. Morton. Success 


ETIQUETTE. sy 
in life is often marred by bad manners. A 
perusal of this work will prevent such blunders. 


LETTER WRITING. By Agnes H. Morton. This 
admirable book shows, by numerous examples, 
a what kind of letters to write for all occa- 


BUSINESS LETTERS. By Calvin O. Althouse. 
An expert here shows by numerous complete ex- 
amples from real business, how to write business 
letters effectively. Every letter and form a 
business man meds. 

QUOTATIONS. By Agnes H. Morton. A clever 
compilation of pithy quotations, from a great va- 
riety of sources, alphabetically arranged accord- 
ing to the sentiment. 

SHAKESPEAREAN QUOTATIONS. By C. Rex. 
Here are more than one thousand ALE, ar- 
ranged alphabetically. It is Shakespeare con- 
densed, in a form for practical and universal use. 

BIBLICAL QUOTATIONS. By John H. Bechtel. 
Thousands of quotations arranged alphabetically 
by subjects, providing an apt illustration for any 
phase of experience. 


ENGLISH WRITERS. By R. V. Gilbert. All the 
writers that anyone needs to know about are 
described in this book. 

EPITAPHS. By Frederick W. Unger. This vol- 


ume is full of quaint pieces of obituary fancy, 
with a touch of the gruesome here and there 
for a relish. It is the most carefully made col- 
lection of the kind 

PROVERBS. Ly John H. Bechtel. A representa- 
tive collection Of proverbs, old and new; and the 
indexes, topical and alphabetical, enable one to 
find what he needs. 

THINGS WORTH KNOWING. By John H. Bech- 
tel. Contains information for everybody, whether 
it pertains to health, household, business, affairs 
of state, foreign countries, or the planets, all con- 
veniently indexed. 

A DICTIONARY OF MYTHOLOGY. By John H. 
Bechtel. The average person will not take the 
time to look up mythological subjects. This book 
tells at a glance just what is wanted. 

SLIPS OF SPEECH. By John H. Bechtel. No ne- 
cessity for studying rules of rhetoric or gram- 
mar, when this book teaches both without the 
study of either. 

PRONUNCIATION. By John H. Bechtel. Over 
5,000 words pronounced in the clearest and sim- 
plest manner, and according to the best au- 
thority 

PRACTICAL SYNONYMS. By John H. Bechtel. 
Any one with the least desire to add to his vo- 
cabulary should have a copy of this book. 

READY MADE SPEECHES. By George Hapgood, 
Esq. A book of carefully planned model speeches 
to aid those bi ho, without some slight help, must 
remain silen 

AFTER- DINNER STORIES. By John Harrison. 
Nothing adds so much zest to a dinner as a good 
story well told. Here are hundreds of them, 
short and pith a 

TOASTS. By William Pittenger. What would you 
not give for the ability to respond to them? No 
need to give much when this book will teach 
you so easily. 

THE DEBATER’S TREASURY. By William Pit- 
tenger. Contains directions for organizing debat- 
ing societies, and suggestions for all who desire 
to discuss questions in public. 

PUNCTUATION. By Paul Allardyce. Few _ per- 
sons can punctuate properly. <A perusal of this 
book will remove all difficulties and make all 
points clear. 

ORATORY. By Henry Ward Beecher. This vol- 
ume contains a famous address of Mr. Beecher 
giving a masterly exposition of the principles of 
true oratory. 

CONVERSATION. By J. P. Mahaffy. Some peo- 
ple are accused of talking too much, What to 
say, just how and when to say it, is the general 
aim of this work. 

STORIES WORTH TELLING. By Herbert Leon- 
ard Coggins. Illustrated by Claire Victor Dwig- 
gins. Here is the cream of the funny stories, 
none objectionable. Mr. Dwiggins’ pictures add 
to the fun. 


is condensed and readable. 


can afiord to be without them. 


OME books are designed for entertainment, others for information. 

combines both features. The information is not only complete and reliabie, it 
These volumes are replete with valuable material, com- 
pact in form and unequalled in point of merit and cheapness. 
as well as the best books on the subjects of which they treat. 
to have a fund of general information or who has the desire for self-improvement 
They are 6 x 4'2 inches in size, well printed on 
good paper, handsomely bound in green cloth; with a heavy paper wrapper to match. 


EACH 50 CENTS 


READING AS A FINE ART. By Ernest Legouve. 
The directions and suggestions contained in this 
work will go far toward the attainment of this 
delightful and valuable accomplishment. 

SOCIALISM. By Charles H. Olin. Socialism is 

“in the air.’ ‘his book gives in a clear and in- 
teresting manner a complete idea of the economic 
doctrines taught by the leading socialists. 

JOURNALISM. $y Charles H. Olin. What is 
news, how is it obtained, how handled, and how 
can one become a journalist? These questions 
are all answered. 

VENTRILOQUISM. By Charles H. Olin. This 
book exposes the secrets of the art completely 
and shows how almost anyone may learn to 
“throw the voice” both near and far. Fully il- 
lustrated. 

CONUNDRUMS. By Dean Rivers. An excellent 
collection of over a thousand of the latest and 
brightest conundrums, to which are added many 
Biblical, poetical, and French conundrums. 

MAGIC. By Ellis Stanyon. This complete volume 
contains full and intelligible descripti: ons of all 
the well-known tricks with coins, handkerchiefs, 
hats, cards, flowers, etc. Illustrated. 

HYPNOTISM. By Edward H. Eldridge, A.M. By 
following the simple instructions given, anyone 
can readily learn how to exercise this unique and 
strange power. 

PARLOR GAMES. By Helen E. Hollister. This 

volume contains an excellent collection of all 
kinds of games for amusement, entertainment 
and instruction. 
HOME GAMES. By George Hapgood, Esq. A 
splendid collection of conveniently indexed games 
with cards, pencil and paper, charades, action 
games, games of memory, and many novel sug- 
gestions for “‘forfcits.” 

BRIDGE, AND HOW TO PLAY IT. By Boston. 
An expert here explains how to play a game and 
win it, with every principle and play fully illus 





trated. The book gives also the complete Laws 
of Bridge. 
WHIST. By Cavendish.» Twenty-third edition. No 


whist player, whether a novice or an expert, can 
afford to be without the aid and support of 
Cavendish. 

SOLITAIRE AND PATIENCE. 3y George Hap- 
good, Esq. With this book and two decks of 
cards Fe anywhere, can make a lonely hour 
pass quickly. 

a THE SUN AND HIS FAMILY. 
By Julia MacNair Wright. What causes day and 
night, seasons and years, tides and eclipses? 
These, and a thousand other questions, are an- 
swered. Illustrated. 

BOTANY: THE STORY OF PLANT LIFE. By 
Julia MacNair Wright. The scientific subject of 
Botany is here made as interesting as a fairy 
tale. Illustrated. 

4 HOW TO GROW THEM. By Eben 

Rexford. This volume treats mainly of indoor 
aoe and flowers, those for window gardening, 
all about their selection, care, light, air, warmth, 
ete. 

DANCING. By Marguerite Wilson. A complete in- 
structor for all dances. A full list of calls for 
square dances and 100 figures for the german. 
Illustrated. 

FORTUNE TELLING. By Madame Xanto. All the 
approved ways of piercing the future, by cards, 
dominoes, dice, pa!mistry., tea or coffee grounds. 

ASTROLOGY. By M. M. Macgregor. If you wish 
to know in what business you will succeed, or 
whom you should marry, you will find these and 
manv other vital questions solved in this book 

DREAM BOOK. By Madame Xanto. This book 
presents the old traditions proved by time and 
the experience of famous Oriental, Celtic and 
early English observers. 

PHRENOLOGY. By Charles H. Olin. With a 
little study of this fascinating science you can 
analyze your friend’s character, give useful ad- 
vice, and find a way to success for yourself and 





others. 
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PHYSIOGNOMY. By Leila 


as here explained shows h 





with every point explained by illustrations and 


photographs. 


GRAPHOLOGY. 


By Clifford Howar 


who understands graphology can tel 


examining your 
person you are. 
CURIOUS FACTS. By Clifford Howar 


you raise your hat to a lady ? Wi 


handwriting just wh 


d Anyone 
by simply 
at kind of a 


ay Why do 


lo you al- 


ways offer the right hand’ These and many 


other questions find answers here 


PRACTICAL PALMISTRY. By svenry 


volume furnishes full and trustwe 
tion on the subject, and by means 
will be able to read character. Illu 
CIVICS: WHAT EVERY 
KNOW. By George Lewis Conta 
informatior 


CITIZEN 


Frith. This 
informa 
f it anyone 
strated 
SHOULD 


ns complete 


on such topics as the Monroe Doc- 


Extradition 


trine, Behring Sea Controversy, 
Treaties, etc. 
LAW, AND HOW TO KEEP OUT OF IT. By 


Paschal H. Coggins, Esq rhis book 


the busy man and woman inforn 
such points as are likely to arise 
aflairs. 


PARLIAMENTARY LAW. By Pasc! 


gins, Esq. This is parliamentar 
shell for people who need plain 
reasons for them. 

STORIES OF 

he story of every opera usually 1 
America, and biographical sketches 
posers. 

CLASSICAL DICTIONARY. By Edw 
A.M. All the classical 
arranged so as to require little 
looking up. 

PLUTARCH’S LIVES. By Edward S$ 
The lives of the leading Greeks 
ancient times 


arranged for quic 


in concise and conde: 


THE DOG. By Tohn Maxtee. All tl 


of dog keeping are given, from ken 
bench, and fr om biscuits to fleabane 


CHICKENS. By A. T 


the growing brood. 

THE HORSE. By C. T. Davies. This 
on the latest researches of vet erinar 
fully illustrated, gives complete inf 
tive to choosing and raising horses 
pertaining to them. 

DAIRY FARMING. Dr. D. S. Burch 
Commissioner of Kansas A practic 
pensable book for beginner It « 
formation on all phases of the subje 


GOLF. RBv Horace Hutchinson. A ci 


tory of the game, together wit 
the selection of implements, and fu 
for pl iying. 


RECEIPTS: sed REME DIES. By Loui 
ing. ousand and one “best way 
comfort and appearan¢ 


serve he he 
something for every member of 

HEALTH: HOW To GET AND KEE 
Walter V. Woods, 
Hea'th is, what makes it, what hurts 
to get it. 

DEATH DEFERRED. Ry Hereward C 
practical, scientific discussion of hur 
the means for prolonging it 

FIRST AID TO THE INJURED. 3y 
wick. What to do in all kinds of 
well as in the first stages of illness, 


and simple statement of the huma 


THlustrated 

NURSING. By S. Virginia Levis. 
ticulars are given for the care ot 
only in the simple, but also in the 
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LECTRICITY. By George L. fester If you 


wish to install an electric door-bel! 





telephone, or wire a house, this volum 


nish the required information. Illu 


The following titles are published in full red morocco leather, flexible, with the title in gold, a 


book in a box. In this form they make very handsome gift books. 


Price, 90 cents each. 
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After-Dinner Stories Conundrums Parlor Games 

Bridge, and How to Play It Etiquette Quotations 

Business Letters Letter Writing Solitaire and Patience 
Stories of the Operas Toasts 


For sale at all bookstores or will be sent to any part of the world upon receipt of price 


THE PENN PUBLISHING CO., 211 S. Eleventh Street, Philadelphia 
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? ENUINE hand-made lace is becoming very rare. Travelers who pass 
| through the countries famous for lace-making find but few places where 


i 
i it 

IAS! machines of some kind are not used. 

Therefore if you are fortunate enough to own some beautiful pieces you should not fail to give them 
the special care which will-preserve them to you for the years to come.- 


That, as you know, means painstaking washing with Ivory Soap... For Ivory is so mild and pure that 
it cleanses the most delicate hand-work without harming ‘a‘single thread. 


Go where you will, you will find that the people who know lace also know Ivory Soap, a statement 
which is proven by the following directions received from one of the famous lace makers of St. Gall 
in far-off Switzerland. - 


To Wash Delicate Laces and Embroideries 


Shave half of a small cake of Ivory Soap into a 
half-gallon glass jar. Fill jar half full of boiling 
water, screw on lid and shake until soap is 
dissolved. 

First soak the lace or embroidery in clear, 
cold water for a few minutes to keep the 
dirt from setting, then put in the jar and shake 
until clean. 

If a colored lace, remove and rinse in three 


clear waters. If white, set the jar on a piece of 
wood in a kettle half full of boiling water and 
boil for fifteen minutes. After boiling, remove 
lace and rinse in two clear waters and then in 
blue water. 


Lay lace flat between Turkish towels and 
remove moisture by patting. Then shape and 
pin to a clean cloth on an ironing board to dry. 
Do not iron. 




















CTER & GAMBLE Cay 












































This CHRISTMAS ~ 
Make it ELECTRICAL 
and Have it PRACTICAL 


It is ever the desire to find something new to give 
expression to the spirit of Christmas. With the growing 
Coffes Percolator trend toward sane and practical giving, the range of 
choice that is offered in electrical devices for home com- 
fort and home convenience appeals strongly to one who 
would select for a gift that which is attractive both for 
its novelty and practicability. 





Electric Toaster 
$4.00 


Where is the wife or mother who would not enthuse 
over a real electric vacuum cleaner, or an electric wash- 
ing machine? Think of the lasting pleasure that would 
be present in a home equipped with Inter-phones which 
save useless stair-climbing. 





Other things which give pleasure and satisfaction 
much out of proportion to their cost, and for which the 





cost for electric current to operate is so low that it need “Tice h 1 


scarcely be considered, are electric irons, coffee perco- 
lators, chafing dishes, bread toasters and warming pads. 
All of these and other electric goods are to be had in 
highest quality among the 


Western « EJectric 
Home Utilities 
















Anything with the Western Electric name carries 


Electric Warming Pad assurance of quality and guar antee of worth. Every 

Piette time you use your Bell Telephone you hold in your hand 

nena sag an evidence of Western Electric efficiency. The same 
degree of excellence is to be found in every other natalling 


Western Electric article. 











Electrical dealers all over the country sell our goods. 
If you cannot find them at the dealer’s in your town, 
write to any of our houses in the cities listed below, and 
we will send literature on any article in which you are 
interested, and tell you where in your vicinity it can be 
purchased. 


7.) 
. WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY/?, 


Manufacturers of the 7,500,000 “Bell” Telephones 


New York Chicago Kansas City San Francisco Montreal 
Buffalo Milwaukee Oklahoma City Oakland Toronto 
ia Pittsburgh ? i eles 


No. 2 


Vacuum Cleaner 
$97.50 





mnea Winnipeg 
Boston Cleveland St. Pa Dallas Calgary 
Richmond Cincinnati Denver Houston Vancouver 


Atlanta Indianapolis Omaha Seattle Edmonton 
Savannah St. Louis Salt Lake City Portland New Orleans 


EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY 
ELECTRICAL NEED 





THAT THE MOST DESIRABLE 
CHRISTMAS GIFT ISA. 


Slobe-Wernicke 


Sectional Bookcase 


VERY member of the family will warmly welcome The best time to select your gift bookcase is during 
the advent of a Globe-Wernicke Bookcase in the your local Globe-Wernicke Dealer's 
family circle. A ily will : . “1 
Le i. , come nd Sen eee > wi vi Special Christmas Exhibit 
ee eee S ee ee meneeee December Ist to December 13th 
for a private book collection in his or her room. No TI sls cll le Medial le athaaa f 
ft ld ; . f | b f l ti lese two wee wi YE cevates to a demonstration oO 
git could prove a more uselul, beautilul or lasting these famous al tesdgs by Globe-Wernicke dealers in 
remembrance. all parts of the country. 
Write to us for Christmas Bookcase Folder No. 209A, or secure it from your local dealer 


The Slobe-Wernieke Co. 


ineinnali 








Of Sectional Bookcases, Filing 
1ets, And Stationers’ Goods 
Branch Stores and Agents nearly everywhere. 
Where not represented we ship freight prepaid. 


sg Evert D 298 VERY Business and Professional man should attend the Globe-Wernicke Business 
per Show in his own town. Modern Methods and Devices for the efficient office will be 


Lewicke explained; individual problems and filing difficulties carefully analyzed, If you do not know 


J. 702 the name of the Globe-Wernicke dealer in your locality write us and we will advise you 
Zlobe-We Show an and at the same time forward “Filing and Finding Papers”, No. 209, a valuable booklet. 








Business 





